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THE COMPLETION OF OUR 

NEW BIBLE 

( 1 ) MOVING FROM FRESH EVIDENCE TO FRESH RENDERINGS 
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M Niiv Enollsm Bible is now 
complete. The lira! proposal, 
in the late I930 j. wus for a new 
ud Version. But the outbreak or 
bIW prevented any steps being 
i to implement it. After the war 
Ounefi of Scotland put forward 
ir proposal— for a completely 
tonshtibn. The opinions of 
churches were emivnssed, and 
nil was (he setting up iu 1947 
i {Dim Committee, which undcr- 
. nponsibility for organizing 
mta/id appointed three panels 
jteors, one for the Old Testu- 
hf for the New TesUimciU. 
i«lr the Apocryplw. 
w version of the New 
t whs ready first and was 
in 1961. Now come the 
faiament and the Apocrypliu, 
tysifer with them (for bchhI 
re) a second edition or the New 

*£ second edition ol‘ the New 

* the changes introduced us 
rf the 11 nuraeruus criticisms 

stions which have come in 
wiwis quarters ” ure many ; 

®re all relatively minor, 
the more subsluntiul. to witicii 
Jwlilors ihemselvcs draw atlen- 
l the substitution at Luke i 34 

* bait this be ? ... I run still 
• . ' or “ How cun this be . . . 

no husband?” Another 
ftlber’s tribunal " at John v 45 
°“’s iribunal”. In neither 
* a different Greek text 

known as Apocryphu 
refimtion those books which 
time regularly used in 
Church and regarded 
Jl lhe Old Testament, but 
^.rejected by the Protestant 
because they, lacked any 
5 brew text and were not 
'he Jewish canon. Some 
: undoubtedly, were written 
^ Brat place; others 
If? either . Hebrew or 
Hebrew or Aramaic 
iff? P een *« t and they 
From versions 
^ other language 'Thus 
*®Qut that the most ancient 
nearly all the apocry- 
?«*■ The only 
^Wions «re ll fedras 

Jft;,(or i! Eadraa 

has been lost, 
on. the Latin 
&» : of Ecclsiantaia 
o Hebrew have 

of the 
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Greek that on occasion have rendered 
their Hebrew pr Aramaic originals 
very literally indeed. The N.E.B. 
translators have been conspicuously 
successful here. 

Fn ^tflesiastlcus they have made 
full us? or the Hebrew' fragments. 
Thus, at Eccleslasticus 1 3 the difficult 
Greek text, which the ' Authorised 
Version translated gs * ! in his days 


The value oj new archaeological 
anti philological evidence. Pari 
of die Copper Scroll from ike 
Deaf Sea, whose first me shows 
ihat the word , translated as 
"wall” in Daniel lx 25 In the 
Authorised Version really means 
" conduit ”, as which It has 
rtinsetpiently been translated fn 
the New English Bible., 


the cistern to receive' water . . . was 
covered " and the Revised Version as 
“ in his days the i cistern of waters 
was diminished ” (with a‘ rnargmal 
note, “The text here seems to: be 
corrupt *'), has been abandoned in 
Favour of the Hebrew, “ in ids;' day 
they dug the reservoir Similarly, 
later in the same . chapter, (verse' 26) 
“ Mount ■ Selr ’’ i? read! ‘with., the 
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Hebrew against “ the mountiiin of 
Sumuiin ’* in the Greek. 

At the opposite extreme, in Wisdom, 
the most obviously Greek of all the 
Apocryphal books, points of. interest 
are or another kind. At iii 9 the 
N.F.B. follows the R.V. in omitting 
the final clause in (he A.V. (“ and 
he hath care for his duel "). At ii I 
the si million is reversed : the N.E.B 
“ return ”, follows the A.V. in lakiiq 
ii-oAucras as' intntiisilive, agaiiuA 
the transitive “ gave release " of the 
R.V. At ii 23 the translators seem 
deliberately ambiguous : the A.V 
had ” an image of his own eternity *' 
(reading a 181617)709), tlie R.V* " an 
image of his own proper being " 
(reading I6 i 6 tt) 7 os) : the N.E.B. 

conflates— “ the image of his own 
ctcrnul self ", 

In the Old Testament the problems 
confronting a translator are very 
much more complex. They arise 
partly from doubi about the meu ninja 
of words and partly from uncertainly 
ubout the toxl. To take the Aral 
point lirsl. Wheicas l lie New Testu- 
nicui and l lie Apocrypha added 
together constitute nil infinitesimally 
snmll purl or the whole cor pus of Greek 
literature, much of which wus written 
before them, the Old Testament t» 
virtually all Mini survives or prc- 
! Christian Hebrew literature and there 
is no Hebrew literature ai nil which 
antedates it. In llic New Testament 
und l lie Apocrypha llic meanings of 
unusual or obscu re ' words ca a. gcrufr- . 
ally be decided by reference to the . 
meanings and use or the 5&m*..<or 
> very similar) words somewhere else 
in Greek literature. ; But when this 
son' of difficulty arises . in the Old 
Testament about • the meanings ql 
Hebrew words, often enough there' 
is no “ somewhere else ” to refer Cal 
.In llic past, arbitrary meanings, have 
been attached to ihahy of the more 
. obscure Old Testament: words, citlter. 

■ because tire Jewish Rabbis bo under” 
stood themj . or. because the-ancipni 
versions so. translated. Miem; and' 
these meanings have become tfadi . 
liohal. . There lias also been not a 
liitfc guessing : • and these guesses, 
too, huve become traditionaL ■! 

, The past 1 50 years have seen much 
progress in philology everywhere, . 
and . Hebrew 1 - philology' is no except . 
; lion. There can ,bc nb doubt that t^e 
total number of words in the ancient , 
Hebrew vocabulary yvas very much' 
•greater than the number preserved hi 
' the Old Testament. Throughout tit? .. 
pre<hrUtiati f^riod qb satisfactory ! 
systerrl was - devised, to indicate' Jhe- 
vowels in. ft Hebrew teiit, whiphcoti; ■ 
slsted almost ; entirely of consonants ' 
pnly. ' And there Was at least one ■ 
.fundamental , change in the script 
during this'period. The possibility of 
confusion, between words which look 
alike, but iii fact, are not, is imqifcnsq. , % i 

■ The. philologists Hove sorted out tftany. 
hitherto uiisnspecfed confusions/ They 
: have 4 .too, in inapy cases esiablished 
meanings fpr word? which-. were 

.-.prtwiquMy ; quiie unintelligiblfc, ,,,or 
! of which the traditional meaiiihga 
; were highly) qu.estiq.nable. Md cspeck- 
; . ally' ' vqjuabld . j^ lliis.'cdnaBwdh Jms 
'^been-thq application of the.cbijipaffi^ 
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live met lira I, whereby the nu’.ininji 
•j j ,n o*«eiui-Kc iinkinmn won! in 
Hebrew is dclcrminctl from die known 
meaning or nu identical nr similar 
w‘ rd in another Semitic languayc 
reliitcd to Hebrew, such as Arabic or 
Akkadian. 

. Among the many new renderings 
in the N.E.B. Old Testament Hint 
R E?i directly traceable in minfarm 


' ■ ::I. -j- ii' 1 !! 
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i - j u* mmum 

nnilomgy are the inllmvijig : ncr- 

fumed herself" lor ■'wrapped her- 
(Genesis .wwiii l-f>; - his 
strength was not lamed ” for - his 
strength was not known " i Judges 
xvi 9) ; ua birds fly upwards" for 
, . l ,e Wks lly upward •• (Job 
v 7) ; my heart exults and my spirit 
rejoices for ,, my heart is glad and 
my glory rcjoicelh " (Psalms .\\i 9j ; 
k.nigs and nil .earthly rulers " for 
kings of the carili and -all people " 
(Psalms cxlvifi II); •• four not, Jacob 
you worm and Israel poor louse" 
for ' fear not, thou worm Jacob, and 
ye men of Israel ” (Isaiah xli M}; 

the train of captives goes into exile " 
l®]' . n, td Hu/za b is uncovered " 
i (Nahum ii 7j, 

As Anther illustration from u 
i rawer different angle and in a highly 

1 Z CC !if. d , fic ! d W hc ■iwanecd 

1 translators obvious concern to 
identify correctly the flora and fnuna 
n ,h0 ,,°J d Testament. Thus, the 
rose, becomes the asphodel ", 

« rtW lrccs ’’ lxci3mc - " "*Pcn5" 

jackals ■' “wolves", the poicu- 
pino ’ becomes Ihc “bustard", and 
the _ pelican either the "horned 

owl or ilto " desert-owl". if a 
comparison be made between the I 
^■the R.V. and the N.E.n. lists i 
of the birds which "ye sluill have in j 
abomination (or “you shall regard 
ns vermin > at Leviticus si ij -19 „ 
it wiH be round that oui of twenty ! 
hslcd in all (here nr? only six co- 
JEft 8 towsen (he N.E.B. and ,•< 
(he R.V., and only three between the n 
N.E.B. and the A.V. [J 

Tile other big problem confronting n 


rig ;i tranxlmor of the Old Testament is 
in ui iter tn inly about Hie (ext. The 
vii extant Hebrew manuscripts exhibit a 
ar surprising uniformity in their text, B n 
gc there can be no doubt that this 
nr uni funnily rs contrived. When die 

Rabbis, very early in the Christian 
gs era, fixed the limits of the Old Icsta- 
ui meat canon they also fixed ii s (ext; 
-n and this Mnsorctic Text has been 
r- carefully preserved and copied ever 
r- since. Yet when die Rabbis decided 
is °n it, it wns not the only text available, 
is This much is clear both from the 
:s remains of other types of text pre- 
>r served in some of the Dead Sea 
b fragments, and also from a number 
it renderings in the ancient versions, 
d Ci ranted that Ihc translators of these 
: versions often misunderstood and 
r mistranslated their Hebrew originals, 

" 'here is nevertheless abundant 
(i evidence to prove that they not 

■ infrequently had before them a differ- 
i ent (and sometimes superior) Hebrew 
: text to the (ext (hat has come down 
• to us. Pre-eminent among the ancient 

■ versions is the Greek .Septuagint, the 
whole of which is probably to be 
duted in the pre-Christian period, 
some of it being ns early as the mid- , 
third century n.c. 

Consequently, (lie modern (rims- i 
lalor of the Old Testament must l 
reckon not merely with the possibility i 
hut w |h the certainly that there is i 
not n little corrupt ion in the Hebrew s 
text in front of him. He will be ; 
prepared to improve it where ho ban \ 
m the light of the versional and • 
Dead Sea evidence; and he is also r 
hkcly to resort from lime to time to c 
nl least a modicum or purely con- S 
jccturnl emendation. 1 

A very simple example of this 
approach m operation' in the N.P.B.- f 
is the substitution of “Edom" for 
" Syria "at irSomuel viii 12. "Edom" 
is In fact read by a few of the Hebrew h 
manuscripts. It was certainly read by 
the translators of the. Septuagnnt h 
and the Syriac versions. It nppenrs in ai 
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his iDceittf Dtvid, and he will be king over tmd* for ever* hU „ i 

/ idpi shall nwer end . 1 ‘How cui this beV add *«a T L« r hn f tor ' „ »' 7 ^ 

( ' The angel answoed , 1 Tho w 

jwu, and the power of die Most High vriUorgnhidowymt: And tor **ij 

Hist reason the holy child to be bom will ho called “Sonof GodV 
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Then turning to his disciples he begin to speak: • M 

' wh ,° aro tingJoin u 

** ^ who now 6° hungry; your hilnpr shall bo « . 


! ** rafsed * y n S; ® iot ** **’ tom !o%e 


is ihc jurallcl ji.WMigc in Chronicles 
he (I t lironidcs .xviii II). It makes 
i a much better sense in the context, 

1 it And the difference in Hebrew is of 
liis one letter only Tor 

lie so that the corruption is easily cx- 
au plained. 

la ‘ A similar corruption is assumed in 
I : the N.E.B. at Deuteronomy xxi 3, 
eii where the A.V. and the R.V.’s ” an 
cr heifer which hnth not been wrought 
^ with " is replaced by “ a heifer that bus 
c - never been mated" ("135; for 
™ c 13^1 : here there is no external 
support for the change, only con- 
■i* jecturc. Much more conjectural is 
:r " Saul was fifty years old when hc 
s - became king, and lie reigned Over 
® Israel for twenty-two ycara" (I 
. Samuel xiii 1); ihe Hebrew has 
*• " Saul was a year old when he became 
J kin^, and lie reigned over Israel for 
1 two years": what the- translators 
have done is to try and make n sent- 
v blance of sense out of nonsense ; but 
J ihejr " fifty" and “twenty-two" 

J are pure guesswork. At Isaiah xiv 4 
: a conjecture of long standing has been 
- confirmed by one of the Dead Sen 
• manuscripts : lienee “See how the 
oppressor has met his end and his 
frenzy ceased ” for "... the golden 
city ceased ". At Amos vi 12, " Can 
the sea be ploughed with oxen?" i 
instead of" Will one plough there with \ 
oxen?” is obtained by dividing the | 
same consonants into different words | 
and reading them with different i 
■ vowels. f 

• As an example of n more funda- j 
mental change in [he N.E.B. may be t 
cited (he beginning of the Prayer of t 
Solomon at the Dedication of the' t 
Temple ([ Kings vili 12) : j 

And Solomon said : i 

0 Lord who hast set Ihe sun in heaven, l 

but hast chosen to dwell In thick I 

here have 1 built thee a lofty S 

a IiHbiiadon'for thee to occupy for ever, y, 
Here the first line of the quatrain is v 
an. addition to the Hebrew text — re- g 
'tored on the basis of the Septuagint. 
There are a number of such additions , 
and restorations. On the other hand al 
some verses and parts of verses are 01 
omitted as glosses (e.g. Ezekiel i 14). al 
And there are many transpositions r rc 
thus, Job xli 1-6 follows on xxxix, H nd ^ 

1 in S 5; 7 18 sandwiched between w 

xi 2 u and 21. w 

The reader's attention Is drawn to ** 
the more outstanding or these chnnges w 
in the footnotes, which also supply W 
much misccllanepus Information about Qr 
the text,' the versions, and such other 
matters as the meanings of Hebrew m 
names— for instance, we are informed 
" 9 2 “*' Oilgal means ~ 

iM?!?.i St!>ne f 1 T he R ®vlsers of 

nn55 W Pfttt ? rn f ° r thIs Und of CO 
note. The translators of the N.RB. va 

have Improved upon it, and their an 
notes, are a most valuable feature of ini 
uieir work.- 

To sum up. In estimating the signi- pa 

SS. of Kl fc . h N A a “ I® Important Ja 
to remember that the translators were frt 


God's unfathomable u ,ufn, n '■ J 
28 ; There arc mines for silver j ' : ■! 

; and plaa’i whero men refine e.ilJ: ' l.j 

■ where iron Is won from ihe i-nrih • ' ' 

and copper smelled from ihc nre; 

I I lie end of ihe iciun lies In darfenest 
and ii Is followed (a |u fanhcn 
e hiraiigen cui ihe Ballerieij* " * 

. they are Jiououen as they drive forward far, 

‘ iJ 0 " 1 <1« ««h -£..,,1, , * ,e,K 

wh« lies beneath h raked over like a lire, 

* Bn»l out of lit rocks comes Ijnj, lazuli, 
dusted wlih Reekt of gold. 

» No bird of prey fcnowi ihc way (here, 
and the falcon’s keen eye eonnm descry ii - 

• proud beasts do mu xei foouin ir, , 

and no w a ring H tm mmci ihji vny. ' ftrtfcJt/. 

• ' ImclIigciKc 1 ■ a foutiuln of life rn ii< powers. ■ i .. • " 

. nut o lutd Is punhbd hy his .wit roily. I a 

Wo rth fro m a wi n ; h « an - nw li« u ihrm mm ***** 

J and tre - w h o f e eHo| ( lii min d increases learning.* <1 

UW-t Kind ttvrd! ere Kike dripping honey, , 

f-. sweeincM on tlie longue and he.ilihli«r tire body. H : 

•vf 4 , I A road miy seem strdlghif.invaid to a niun. 
ii Mflrr/ yel may end as ihc woy la death, *1 ’ 

/ The labourer's appeiite Is always pliignine him, 

his hunger spurs him on. - * X • 

Two examples of page-proof corrections lo flic Old Teuaurm i 
opemw oj Chapter xxvtti of the Book of Job. Helm, frm ^ 


1 instructed lo produce ** a completely 
' new translation ". In this they differed 
| from the Revisers who were commis- 
sioned merely to “ revise ’* the- A.V. 

1 of 1611. When using the R.V. one 
Is always conscious that its authors 
felt keenly the limitation of their 
commission and that they would 
often have preferred to incorporate 
into their text readings which the 
terms of Lheir commission allowed 
. them only to draw attention to in the 
margin. The translators of the 
. N.E.B. suffered front no such limita- 
tion. They were left completely Tree 
to. decide on their text and then to 
turn it into English as best they 
could in the light of the most up-to- 
date knowledge and techniques. The 
N.E.B., therefore, offers the render the 
very beit that modern scholaraliip can 
give. 

Not everyone, of course, least of 
all among the scholars, will approve 
of everything. Somo will note the 
absence of certain readings mid 
renderings which they will think 
should have been accepted; others 
will deplore the presence of others 
which they will think should have 
been rejected.- And they will urgiic. 
Meanwhile, more discoveries win be 
made (esptejnjly In (he Old Testament 
area) and freshprqposals pul forward 
Tor solving .diflteulUeg. And so we 
mny look forward to several 
editions " In the years that lie ahead 
—perhaps oven to n “ revision". 

So far as tho non-specialist Is 
concerned, reactions will likewise 
vay, not only between one Individual 
and another, but also in tho same . 
mdividua! according to his familiarity 
with the traditional rendering In 
particular passages. For example, if ■ 
Jeremiah xiii is being read In church i 
from the N.E.B., few members of a ! 


y congregation are likely lobe 
i upset by verse 21 appearing 
What will you say w|ko yog 4 
« . u , au . sc vour leaden ca»w' 
- though 11 wus you who tBfcd 
5 lo be your |icod? 

I rather than as: .1 

* What wilt' ihdn say, when h ' 
. friends ovdr lhco as head, 
j thyself hast instructed (hen 

; Tlic probability is that » 

' notice anything. But the:' 

• likely to be difTerenl wbn 
, goes on fo inquire twos 

“Can the Nubian changth 
Though it is only fair (oik 
to point out here that 
with tlie tradiUonar 1 .. 
its spots?" Despite fe 
for mutations in the aniri 
they have not looked kfcty 
suggestion, first advanced 1 
prince among (he caife' 
philologists, Wilhelm (taoi 
1842), that wo should contitf 
"... or the tiger his siiipdTJ 
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- Theological 
Science 

f BASED ON THE HEWEtT ■ 

, LECTURES. FOR 1969 

f Thomas F. , Tor ran ce 

i 7 Witweraf the Coffins £1 OOO 
r Prize for the first Biennial ■■ 
I : Religious Book'Award 1969 

- Wlicrc the contemporary debate ; * 

: concerning the relation of faith and ' 

T reason is concerned, Prolessor 

1 or rtftce*8 work takes its place as one 
•'* . jram wltich ihe carefutreader must 

ii n ’* n al on co a deepening of liis 
insights and aftpidargehient of his 

‘ rerspccrives.’— T//f Tablet 84 f r ' 


The Feast of 
[Fools 

; A THEOLOGICAL ESSAY ON 
' FESTiyenr AND FANTASY 

Harvey Cox 

Professor Cox examines rhe Invs and 
re-emergence offestivity and f»iitfl.sj ... 
Wesfem civilization. He evaluates both 
from* rheological perspective, and 
asserts that each is vir.ii 1 
human hTc and a 
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Light from the 
Ancient Past 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUND OF JUDAISM 
: AND CHRISTIANITY 

JackFinegan 

'. :Thc nccouitt Which can now be, riven of 
w nscof civilization in the Middle - 
Last, of the development orart, and of 
tho fonnaUtion of ethical, philosophical, 

• tXZRuS* ldeas k interest In 

^B^talgpificance for au ' 

understanding of Judalsm ahd 
; Christianity. Volume r 30 /^ Volume a 
' ffi~ s f s * fri0V€n re toil University 

Tibet's tireat ! 
Yogi, Milarepa 

.EDITED BY ' • 

W.Y. Evan^-WQfitz 
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Christian Faith The Catholic 
and Other Faiths Modernists 
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Stephen Neill 
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reform Movement i864-iso7 
Michele Ranchetti 
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The Early J 
Christian Fattti 

A SELECTION FROM 
WRITINGS OF. THE fAT"? 
FROM ST. OLEMENT-OJuj 
. ROME Tp ST- ATHANASg 
SELECTEp AND TRANSLATE 

. Henry Bettenson..; 

the thought of the carbfgwj 
especially on the great d.«jetWj 
» displayed In this volume oT^, 
from the principal wrilcra^ 
in the Roman Empire, 
immediately After the New 
totheageofConstanlioe-i *K;l 
OxfordPaperbaekt : 

Bureaucracy? 

Church Reforn 

OF ENGLAND 

CHANGE 18OO-10W. 

Kenneth AiJSS® 

which tlii aiurdi 
adapted Its 
social riunges.. 

. moveinerafc'arardflted^-^^ 
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Undermining the 
universities 


BY HAROLD PERKIN 


it# people, inside ur oul- 
,idf higher education, would 
tan thul there is lodap a 
fl f confidence in the universities, 
pjrrent furore over the exix- 
.or non-existence of confiden- 
ts on the political and other 
itidemie activities of staff ami 
nb is only the latest, and per- 
cqually ephemeral, example of 
of breakdowns of communi- 
2 nd trust both within the 
lies and between the univer- 
aid the public at large. For 
lions which exist for the open 
rational pursuit of truth and 
and depend for their cxis- 
«i the good will of the eom- 
j, this is a dangerous siluu- 
tbkh could lead to the dixap- 
of universities as wc know 
Leaving aside the . foolish 
arians of the extreme right 
iouM turn them into bastions 
nctionary thought-control and 
Iv foolish egalitarians of Ihc 
left who would tear them 
because they are more equal 
technical colleges, no one 
rd that prospect as less 
ii* 

_ liversities. although they 
M the mukers of modem 
aid civilization, haw for 
kvone become during the 
foflily or one hundred years 
diid guardians, the main 
of new thought and ideas, 
w fundamental science and 
y. of the identification and 
of society's problems, and 
tfe only independent centres 
wi of society’s' 6 lids and 
They have , become so 
in an increasingly 
professjoiud and nialeri- 
in which almost no one 
w Itisjire and economic means 
■{jn. independent inquiry and 
themselves have had lo 
specialized and' prol'es- 
R ™ 1 m institutions which exist 
ITJ "? I purpose, and for pass- 
L«i Iwr passionate concern for 
B.®d their techniques of in- 
LF criticism to the next 
FT®- ihc same lime, and 
1 * wme reason -the | H ck of 
adequate provision and 
“Jf? of practically all the 
, profevsions to train 
iS?, {ccruits and reproduce 

8 |cy have become Hie 
Ihc higher echelons in 
vocations, from indus- 
Kni and civil udminis- 
atcinc and -journalism, 
opular entertainment • 
y oit thf.j performance, 
uetion and fnanagcrial 
« trade' unions, the 

j l.Sj"" ^Bhei' levels by ijrati- 
“ra making 
Six' .'(o Bpij f L Qn ? universi- 
recruits on 

JW.. courses there; . .. 

S ^iver^ties*' 1 : 

;«v* : : • . 


•^cSkm ?T* nf in * 

BWlSSSff a P d a 1 * vocu- 


Wuc{itni*i ,7V u VUCIi- 
*g#Bn? in all the 

^nt of ^ v, VMl and 
society; If 
E would have 
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rfw wJS eni socfe y i |f 

* ^vented, would have 

on rvL Paccd ' by rc ‘ 
. iihtihitii? . unc S| dc and 
other. 
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because they divide the indivisible: 
the process of inquiry and the pass- 
ing on of its tcclmiaues and fruits. 

Yet the dual role is at the heart 
of the present crisis of confidence. 
Vital as they are to the health and 
reproduction of society, universities 
are at once detached from and 
embedded in the life uf society. As 
centres of inquiry and criticism they 
must stand apart from the rest of 
society, detach themselves from too 
much dependence on it. so as to be 
Free to follow uncomfortable and 
unpalatable truths wherever they 
may lead and to critici/c freely, not 
with the bought and licensed longue 
of the sycophant' or jester but with 
the true independence of the profes- 
sional consultant, doctor, psychia- 
trist or lawyer. This stance, how- 
ever necessary, is not calculated to 
make them popular with those who 
arc criticized, whether they are gov- 
ernments. civil servants, business 
managers, trade union leaders, or 
the public a l large, all of whom feel 
that as payers of the piper they 
ought to have the right to call (he 
tune. When at (hc same lime the 
universities both call for more 
money from (hc public purse and 
appear lo be failing to keep ordci 
in their own house, the criticized 
arc apt to turn critic and round on 
them with a well-deserved th 
ti nor file. 

On the other side, the mercilessly 
idealistic young, who inhabit the 
universities in larger numbers than 
anyone clsi\ arc equally critical of 
the apparent gap between the uni- 
versities' role as critics and as time- 
serving mercenaries of society. 
Trained only loo well in the tech- 
niques of logical analysis and intel- 
lectual criticism, they can scarcely 
miss the contradiction hciwccu the 
universities' claim to moral inde- 
pendence and the reality of (heir 
material dependence on government 
and big business for support of 
most if not quite all their activities. 
To many of them it scehis that the 
universities arc nut just a part of 
" the system " but its gateway and 
vestibule, the main instrument by 
which the able, intelligent, idealistic 
young arc moulded, indoctrinated 
and prepared for their place as eugs 
in the materialistic machine or pro- 
duction. distribution and exchange, 
high-speed cutting dies for its 
machine tools, square pegs for 
square holes. 

That is why the issue of confiden- 
tial files, however frivolous and 
factitious in itself, epitomizes Ihe 
crisis of confidence. No university 
that I know of- -and that includes 
Warwick— -keeps a Separate set of 
secret files on the political, religious, 
moral or other non-academic beliefs 
or activities of its *laff tir students, 
for the bimplc reason that the cost 
of doing so completely outweighs 
unv value from the use to which Ihc 
information could be put. Thai is 
not lo say that the ordinary aca- 
demic files the rather jejune ven- 
tral file containing usually no more 
than the student's U.CX.A. anti 
registration forms and the depart- 
mental file containing his academic 
record and reports from tutors, and 
perhaps doctor pr psychiatrist- :and 
the vol u minous . correspondence f ijes 
on many subjects, do not contain 
the occasional remark, derogatory 
or otherwise,' . about a student s 
peculiarities of temperament, per- 
sonality or behaviour' Only the very 
; ypung und. immature!, -add, in spite 
of the Itiwering df tiie age of major- 
ity. then: are plenty . uf thusc 
among the student mililuntv-cpuju 
believe (hut q student's political, reli- 
gious ori moral beliefs arid activities 
have nothing whatever to do with 


than he can afford on political 
demonstrations— even, as in one case 
I know, on political demonstrations 
abroad during term time- or that 
he is going through a crisis of 
religious belief, or that she is away 
from her studies having an ' abor- 
tion. Whether necessary or not. Mich 
information will be known and 
kept, if not in the files then in 
tutors' heads. And why not? Ihe 
essence of ii university education, at 
least in Britain, is Ihc confidential 
relationship between tutor and stu- 
dent, the belief and trust on both 
sides that the tutor will use his 
knowledge of Ihe student, whether 
he " likes " him or not, to the 
student's best advantage, to leach 
him what he needs lo be taught, to 
warn him when he is going wrong 
and to help him find a rewarding 
place in life in both the psychologi- 
cal nnd material senses. How this 
can be done except on the basis of 
fairly full information about the 
student's non-academic as well as 
academic beliefs and activities it is 
impossible to see. It is like asking 
for medical treatment while denying 
the doctor information on your 
drinking habits, nervous breakdown 
or venereal disease. 

The important question is not 
what is in the files but what is 
permitted to be done with it. who 
has access to it. and to whom it can 
hc passed on. To centralize the. 
information, especially the most 
confident ial information in lit tors' 
private records, in university admin- 
istrative offices as sonic students 
demand, is lo enlarge Ihc circle of 
prying eyes, not least Ihc prying 
eyes of marauding militants who 
paradoxically do not seem to object 
lo breaking into and exposing the 
confidential files of other students. 
(A course, in elementary ethics, on 
the Kantian principle of treating all. 
moral actors alike, would he salu- 
tary fur some of the more self- 
righteous student militants.) 1 hc un- 
de rsLunduble fear of ninny students 
is thul some of this information.' 
especially that relating .to the kinds 
of belief and behaviour which they 
imagine, rightly or wrongly, will 
offend potential employers, will be 
passed on willy-nilly to outside in- 
quirers, and will jeopardize their 
chances of employment. 

Changing the 
system 

It would be 1 interesting to pause 
here and exnmine the paradoxical 
assumptions underlying , this fear : 
the assumption, for example, that 
you can change “ the system " by 
political- propaganda and demon- 
stration but must on no account 
reveal your identity or stand by 
vour beliefs ; the assumption that 
tutors are more concerned to warn 
off potential employers, whopi they 
do not know and to whom they.: 
have only un indirect responsibility 
than lo place their own protdgds. to 
whom . they have a direct responsi- 
bility. not lo mention their own 
self-respect : in not producing . unem- 
ployable graduates ; the assumption 
that mpst If not. all employee prefer 
to employ uncritical,, non- political, 
conformist nonentities rather .than 
active, thinking, enthusiastic, men ■ 
and women oMnitialive } and, «td- 
de« and least Kondst of all, that a. 
system which, and employer* . who. 
would objqct iq employing people 
like them , should still , bc. w.p.rtit^ 
working for, '.To Ibink and behave 
fike this you must have the morals,, 
and integrity of a Kim Philby . 1 It is 
a measure of the crisis of cqnfi- ; 
dence in the universities ihk| Siiclf 
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Coleridge and 
Wordsworth 

The Poetry of Growth 
STEPHEN PRiQKETT 

A .study ol llu- roinuntici.Mii n| l jilcridgc and Wordsworth which 
is Imtii a. critii.il study and a unit riliut ion in the history of ideas. 
Many of our ideas ahmil imagin.u inn, symbolism and creativity 
are derived ii'iim these two writers, and IJr Pricket I analyses in 
detail their philosophical and psychological (henries. 45 s. net 

Problems of Suffering 
in the 

Religions of the World 

• JOHN BOWKER 

The place accorded in su tiering in the main world religions 
provides au important key loan understanding of the religions 
themselves and their interpretations nflhe purpose nfh 11 man 
existence. Mr Bunker studies the way in which the problem is 
treated by nine religions. 1 Iis book will appeal to anyone with a 
general interest in comparative religion. 70 s. net 

• 

Society for New Testament Studies. Monograph 11 

The Gospel of Signs 

A Reconstruction of the Chief Narrative Source 
Underlying the Fourth Gospel 
ROBERT TO M^ON FORTNA 

Professor Forma analyses the narratives of the Gospel of John to 
reveal a single document source, which John revised extensively. 
Me discusses the literary and theological character of this 
ret' instructed hypothetical document. 95 ft, net 

Essays In Memory of Victor Purcell 

Studies in the Social 
History of China and 
South-East Asia 

Edited by JEROME CH'EN and 
NICHOLAS TARLING 

A scries of studies on insi|rrccrii>n, immigration nnd intde in this . 
area. Distinguished scholars from all over the world have 
contributed to rhis tribute lo Victor Purcell's wide range of 
interests. 90 s. net 

Cambridge South Asian Studies 9 ' 

Trade and Empire in 
Western India, 1784-1806 

PAMELA NIGHTINGALE 

' A study of the influence of Commercial interests on the 
expansion of the British Titnpire in western India at the time of: 
Cornwallis and Wellesley. Dr Nightingale suggests that 1 
: territorial expansion in this area was a response tn local - ' 
conditions which were restricting tjie interests of British traders, 
and not a result of jiressiiri! from the authorities in Bengal and 
Londun ’ 70 R.net 

‘ ’ ‘ '• •• - i 

Cambridge, Latin Studies $ 

The Abolition of thp 
Brazilian Slave Trade 

.. Britain, BVazil and the Slava Trade Qudstibh, :>< 
1807-1889 . • ' “ 

LESLIE BETH ELL 1 l ;- 

Brazil was one- of thp greatest importers nf African sfaVes in the ' ’ 
New World, Dr Hethcll explains how Britain declared the 1 ■ 

Brazilian sla\ r c trade illegal, why it proved impossible to 1 
| suppress ir for ( werity y da rs afterwards, nnd hbiy it wax finally 
' V abolished. HtMjovcrs a major aspect of the history iif tjic • ' • . 

■' ;r. abolitiqnoftho slave traj.lc;and makes an important contribution 
' io the sepdy of Anglo-Brazilidij rclatfbftHi which Wcrc'dOihii^tcd ' 

1 by thc dflve trtde qilcsrinn foYninrc than lialf a century; 9011 , pel | 
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iippiuiunieiih dI fjcei *» «hiiM im lejreil. hot mu in Ific way iljcir .ilrendy ihis visir. like all the majur li'ricil arena of activity, the mass ■mil . 1IV , . 

iiuirc* inmk of p;i<i<«riij! on in farni.it ion i-iu-niic> claim. We are not cml-nvcil ciircnnip.mitfv lust millions of pounds media. For such students there is \r . JMnout string,, . 

Huy coiisiilered irrelevant or preju- with immense wealth and comfort, of production through industrial dis- •‘relative deprivation ” in student 4 irM,on or 
drcial to tile student's crnpl.iyahilily or leisured in (lie sense of liavinu pules, lias the right to point the leaders oi| other cumpuscs ftcttina lhe (,onwr - Nnr doe, ** 

than . i priest would think of betray little »*. do in term time and still finger of failure at them? On the all the limelight, which accounts Io r *ttarch contr™ ^ 

n»g the cnnfessional or .i victor of less in out long ■■holidays ’. We contrary, tlie universities may, pain- more than anything else for the fancy arrunaemon. ' w 

breaking Ins Hippocratic oath. Ihe work lunger hours than must Hilly indeed and on a small scale, speed with which a particular erv arc iViv.lv Wcw ' pr( “ 

° f U S,‘i Vcr ' ,ity 1 euc !' c, ' v prolessions during term - sixty oi he in process of discovering how to issue or agitation spreads from one nuiml hn into 

J "r! J rv * aw ' t . m per tent ol the more a week fur professors, fifty- engage the imaginations and wills of university to the next But the solid m . ‘ , . hcncr,t 10 the univ 

!,Wl, ^ h « n Ijlu’; r»r the rest - ami not much less large numbers of people in the e „, u | sense of the vast maiorilv . bl sll,LSS - faUnaiA' 

i T during vacations. Our privilege lies creative endeavour uf social pmdiic- should not he underesfimalcd and mUjom >’ " f kalians £ 

since i *57. when there was a similar in doing wha we want in do and. Hon. ih„r, -i- ■ umversiiin. .._.i . . 


igenious analogy 


since JW7. when there was a similar in doing what we want tn do and. lion. ihcrc are nlcniv of siens ilvi'i rh» universities ,n<| "IT 

agitation over impertinent questions within limits, when we want to do (Hi the oilier side arc the left- vast maiorilv though dow country me of ^ ^ 1 

J* ft Unwmity Teach- includes an im;iicnsc amount of drag down the universities to Ihe .study. This is where W genuine « he press Cv 

£-& /aft I f.iT'iJaf Ifihiif J'“ ^JtSL :,S . ,rUSl a,,J Uons*: 

• religions beliefs, activities or assmia- further ,-^.rch- is ihcll\a pr?viLe JW? ^ education system, average academic and the average '»«. ^ 

linns «r indents. I share this view. . in( j (l1 ,....,. 1 . wh . . ] a A’ fhc ! eve ! a ? d purpose student, based on mutual respect and For the strength n f ih. 

and urn not prepared to answer such . , ’ , V ' f ‘. hc , different institutions. They the desire to learn from each other tics in Brilitin 8 |iL ■ Ihc J 
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fidliblo, and ip mitigation of ihc 
.students' fears it must bo said at 


in law «m “ the f« W young „,f- the lack of ,hc l„ck «f 

«’»* the quondam uca- qiuilificntiun or, quite* simply the 

dcniFc Enuch Powell) who broke 1 low linunciaL rewards of l]ie P imjvci- 

Iteo Hri'S r! i[ ly r Warwick's sily Leaching profession. Like David 
AM, they certainly found evidence, with Hat hshebu they envy theinci- 
of some disturbing notions of uni- domic neighbour his one ewe lamb 
versriy autonomy and academic free* his freedom to do his own thine Jf 
dom on the part o/one vice-chancellor they can they will n X Se J 
nndanumber ofbigbusinassmei, the' good V'ihe co2Zi£ 

V ^ roai P ,,b Jic clUciency. productivity and, most 
company should think it worth his ironically, the expansion of hi oh*! 
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sbdc is not the power of the people 
who have been running the Uimcr? 
.sity of Warwick but their assent in I 
mi pot eme. According to a 

student magazine, Mr. lack 
Bulierworth has himself con- 
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^ of Henry James 

^ Macdon ald. 30t. 

, Keller once presented u vulii- 
,jjio experiment in music 
■Vn without words, using 
I instruments only: the 

was called “ functional 
A “ cul-up ’• of Hamlet 
[tis. theatrically presented, is 
* a criticism of Shakespeare, 
the methods of the artist 
review. This novel is. in the 
a “functional analysis " 
work of Henry fames. The 
iis presented in the form or 
Ming novel about imagined 
people, a family of four 
and one sistor, articulate 
! young people who talk 
other in hints, moving Lhcir 
> in England. America and 
One of the brothers is called 
iri.whenhedies, his memory 
his siblings, lending them into 
hi; adventures. 

ii an ingenious analogy to 
ilhi! Ihe oblique, hinting dia- 
d James resembles that be- 
Miers and sisters when they 
u coolly as they can. about 
ntitionshlps outside 1 Bhc family 
ibt friends a nth {overs who 
be made to seem important 
i fully revealed or betrayed, 
blkn beach, J ulian .questio n» 
Charlotte: 

you ever closed and 

Iwni't, there'd be nothing left 

you were hiding some- 

fdd you every! hi ng—" 
wbeen having an affair in 

W count affairs." 

tells more about her 
Louis, to another brother, 
■ Jibing for infomurtion. 

that this Louis “ seems 
«!' sense of humour, or, 
less, irony ‘V Charlotte 


" But it s jiimI became Louis isn't ironi- 
cal that I appreciate him. There’s not 
an inch between himself and wliat lie's 
thinking or doing. He's all there. . . . 
He really is." 

The suggestion is that some people 
really do talk in the mannci in- 
vented by James, as if they were 
keeping back something large and 
meaningful. The question is: does 
that something exist, or is the whole 
fiction merely a description of the 
way some people lulk? Henry says: 

Its in iny family, deep, deep in my 
faintly m make such ludicrous state- 
ments. We think, perhaps, that we're 
talking at least with the urgency of some 
portentous anguifi'i. but I'm not sure that 
we are . ... You sec, Barctti. we're 
ghosts: we float, not from choice but, 
somehow, from circumstance." 

The use of the word " lloat " evi- 


dently refers to the novel’s epigraph, 
•in extract from Gertrude Stein's 
criticism of Henry James; "... his 
whole pn rag rnph was detached* what 
it said from what it did. what it 
was from what it held, and over it 
all something floated not Honied 
away hut just floated, floated up 
there ". 

David Plante demons! rates that it 
is possible to be far more explicit 
than Henry James about sexual feel- 
ing and action, while still retaining 
the lone of tensely controlled retic- 
ence. But the novel is more than a 
pastiche or modernization or cri- 
tique of James, since it may he 
recognized »s a good novel even bv 
Chose who have never read any of 
James’s work, the ghost in this in- 
genious machine. 
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CO I. IN SPENCER ! 

Lovers in Wnr 

369pp. Anthony Blond. £2 2s. 

The third novel in a projected quar- 
tet. Lovers in War is the continuing 
story of the Simpson family whose 
personal — principally sexual— proh 
lemx have led to fragmentation or 
both family and individual life. 
Eddy and Hester continue to sup- 
port. somehow, their uncusy mar- 
riage; their daughter. Sandy, has- 
parted from her husband afier his 
affair with her brother, Matthew: 
Matthew has changed his sexual role 
and married Jane, a neurotic and 
compulsive worrier ; Sandy takes up 
with James, a hypochondriacal pub- 
lisher, who before long begins an 
affair with a horsy, crypto-fascist 
woman at the office; then conics 
the reappearance of Reg. Sundy's 
former jushund. whose interest in 
both Sundy and Matthew seems 
unabated. It seems only slightly less 
complicated spread through 360-odd 
pages. 
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MiBdne 

Nky Alin Ross, 

p 19 ®- Volume 9,' Number 1 2. 

Magazine. 7s. 
pModern Sforiei 2 and 3 
Way Judith Burnlev. 

Penguin. 4a. each. 
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V. S. Priloheil — add the futility of 
trying to generalize about technique 
or aims in this most personal genre. 
Elizabeth Taylor linds an Idcu "in 
a couple of breaths ”, a quite differ- 
ent kind of inspiration from tho con- 
scious planning for a novel, while 
Brian CJlanvillc describes a slow and 
desperate process of ‘’distillation" 
before he cun attempt to give shape 
to his idea. Frank Tuohy finds many 
modern stories imprecise, and likes to 
visualize the physical setting before 
the people in it. Jonathan Raban 
sees the form as something like a 
poetic image— exposing, by means of 
pastiche and generalized comment, 
the “ metaphoric duplicity " of the 
world we call real; certainly bis tuie 
of the trendy donnish couple would 
fit happily ihto a television satire 
.show. William Trevor neatly avoids 
theorizing by offering a sample be- 
ginning— un nappy middle-aged lady 
alone in a railway compartment with 
chatty stranger— to illustrate his 
straightforward pleasure in guessing 
what might happen next. 

Perhaps, indeed, to find what hap- 
pens in an odd or tense situation is 
what makes most of us read short 
stories, and why, rather than discuss 
form or define precise merits, we 
gratefully accept the good four bob's 
worth that Penguin are now offering' 
in quarterly packages“-«ach one con- 
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The comp:i risen to Iris Murdoch 
has been noted elsewhere, but the 
similarity ends, by and large, at 
synopsis level; for although there is 
no doubt of Colin Spencer’s funda- 
mental seriousness, the credibility of 
it all is jeopardized not only by plot 
but also by writing. The dialogue is 
often unlikely, ill-fitting, or unnerv- 
ing ly coy; Sundy, for example, 
swearing at a piece of sculpture that 
won’t come right, .sounds much like 
someone playing the part of the 
distracted artist without ever having 
laid hands on a chisel. Occasionally 
wo meet a scene which seems quite 
superfluous— it leads nowhere— and 
there arc long, introspective interior 
monologues laden with unanswered 
and unanswerable questions, which 
verge on the risible. The war of the 
title would seem to be the war of 
the characters' lives and emotions ; 
and it’s u pity that Mr. Spencer, whose 
involvement with these characters is 
obviously profound, .would come out 
looking like a non-combatant. 


safe choice, in Mr. Updike’s case, 
previously made by the New Yorker. 
But for those who are content to ad- 
mire the almost too-skilful Updike 
brand of romantic realism, tho per- 
suasive, little details of sensibility that 
are so recognizable and evocative, 
"The Wait"— in which nice Sally 
briefly and crazily escapes domes- 
ticity for a night with Harry, 
only to realize the hopelessness 
of it all during an exhausting 
delay at Washington airport-^ 
is splendid value. Both here 
and in Margaret Drabblc’s story 
“ Crossing (he Alps " [Penguin Mod- 
ern Stories 3} about a similar situa- 
tion, one Is. very conscious 
of a novelist exploring char- 
acters who refuse . to ,be con- 
tained in a short story ; Miss Drabble 
burrows, somewhat wordily, into 
the sensations, of an agonizing, be- 
cause forbidden and hopeless, love 
affair, preserved as a brief perfect 
memory by the Irony of the disas- 
ters which accompany {t. Beside 1 
these. Philip Roth's .two percipient 
probes into, the psychology of the 
frustrated wife (one of Dr. Spiel-- 
Vogel's patients) and the earnestly 
self-aware marriage seem perhaps 
lightweight, but nonetheless uterveJ- 
lously funny and clever— perhaps the 
short story is, after aS. his best 
fengfh. 1 - 

Volume } also includes, greatly 
daring, two . young writers almost • 
unknown 1 ' over here-p-Jay Neuge- 
boren, vyho . picks . three, mlsftls 
from the. chiefly "normal - Brook- 
lyn and Country Club scene awl 
writes about; . ibem with agreeable. 

pentknehta^ ^P a fe’ 5$; . 

Gordon, wltbse brief expwmenwiL 
vignettes, Aspired.; : by _ paintings, 
merely suggest an otassion with toe i 
shape atw texture of words-he in- . 
deed bears out Mr. GlanyjHeti de-, 
scripllon of the ‘story M.* ****£ ; 

way house between ‘poet^.. and the , 



Fiction 

Wilbur Smith 

GOLD MINE 30s . 

Erie Stanley Gardner 

THE CASE OF THE PHANTOM FORTUNE 25s. 

Barbara Goolden 

THE SNARE (March 31) 25s. 

Dodie Smith 

A TALE OF TWO FAMILIES (March 23) 35s. 

General 

William L. Shirer 

THE COLLAPSE OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
Published jointly with Seeker & Warburg 63s. 

Oliver Dawson 

SHRUBS AND HOW TO USE THEM 

Illustrated 35s. 

H. Montgomery Hyde 

THE OTHER LOVE 

An Historical and Contemporary Survey of Homosexuality 
in Britain 60s. 

Clifford Irving 

FAKE ! 

The story of Elmyr de Hory, the greatest art forger of our 
time. ; ' • ; illustrated (March 23) 458. 

Harold Elvin 

THE’ INCREDIBLE MfLE 

Travels through Siberia, Russia and Mongolia. 

Illustrated (March 23) 55s. 


Helen Hoover 

A PLACE IN THE- WOODS 
Author of 

The Gift oi the Deer • Illustrated (M&rch 31) 35s. 

Lancelot Hogben 

THE VOCABULARY OF SCIENCE 
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Rena Briond 


NO TEARS TO Ftovy 

A personal I mpresslon of the war In Vlethahri; /. 

lllustrated(March3l>45s. 
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POETRY AND CRITICISM 
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A new reality within the old 
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OI.fr A COSTA VIVA * 

Pedro .Sill Inns frciil c a In rcn Ijcliul 
I6npp. Madrid: Alf;igu;irji 

Pedro Salinas, who died in 
was Lhe eldest member of i lie bril- 
liant genera I inn of Spanish pueis 
which included Cjurvfa Lorca, Luis 
Cernnda, Jorge Guillen, Kafacl 
Alberti and Viccnlc Aleixiimlre. Of 
these writers, Salinas and Guilldn arc 
the only ones whose work wholly 
escaped the influence of surrealism: 
consequently, ihough their search 
for order and clarity takes very 
different forms, iheir poetry shares 
® JFH'* ,,f conscious control, em- 
bodied m a certain type of vocabu- 
lary which has to do' with the 
nntnrc and perception of reality. In 
Salmas especially, the ability in take 
up an unexpected stance towards 
experience involves a constant piny 
of poetic wit which, in the early 
poems, is directed at tile world of 
modern artifacts, anti i> later pul to 
u more serious use in the love 
poems of Lti voz a ti dehitla (1 9.1.1 1. 
probably his finest collect ion. 

This combination or playfulness 
and intellectual rigour is rooted in a 
sense of wonder at the world of 
concrete objects and at the potential 
complexity of human ivlniionships. 
fhe same could be said of GuiriJn. 
the main difference being that, 


where Guillen looks for principles 
of order in lhe visible universe. 
Salinas prefers io reconstitute this 
. universe in his own imagination, in 
the hope of finding a more intense 
1 and lasting version of reality. In the 
love poems, this dissatisfaction with 
appearances compels him to imag- 
ine a relationship which will tran- 
scend the daily circumstances and 
individual acts of the lovers without 
hardening into abstraction. The 
great triumph of La >•«; a u tie hi tl a 
lies in the patient exploration' by 
which a precarious balance between 
these contrary demands is finally 
struck, or, 'to paraphrase a remark 
of GuiJIdn's, in having crcarcd a 
poem in which the woman becomes 
a myth, but the kisses are real. 

.Salinas was also one of the best 
critics of his generation, and his 
comments on other poets often illu- 
minate his own verse. This is partic- 
ularly true of Reality amt the / wet 
in Spanish poetry (19401, a series of 
ecturcs originally published in Eng- 
lish. and recently reprinted with an 
introduction by Guilldn. Olcn Costa 
Viva has taken this bunk as the 
basis of her own study : her aim is 
not to give a comprehensive account 
of Salinas's poetry, but to relate 
his view of Lhe relations between 
the poet and reality m his own 
practice by examining a number of 
central themes und preoccupations. 


1 The terms i>f [he riisiusiion aic set 
by Salinas himself : " all poetry 
operates on one reality for the sake 
of creating another, h cannot oper- 
ate on a vacuum and again : ** the 
poet has as his object the creation 
of a new reality within the old 
reality Though such general state- 
ments only take on their full mean- 
ing in the context of the individual 
poets he di.scussc.s, it is noticeable 
thal_ Salinas avoids the common 
platitude which describes a writer as 
“* creating a world of his own The 
crucial problem here, and in his 
own poetry, is the way in which one 
reality may be said to grow out of 
the other, and why one should want 
this to happen in the first place. 

Dr. Costa assembles the evidence 
very convincingly : though her 

account of the poems seldom goes 
beyond the findings of critics like 
Vi van co. Dehennin and Gonzalez 
Muela, she describes with great 
clarity a pattern which is central to 
Salinas's work. She rightly sees, for 
example, how much of his later 
poetry is implied in the early prose 
essay on Seville (1925): not only 
the characteristic predominance of 
fantasy over observation r 1 was 
seeing Seville and still had to go on 
imagining it *'), bill also the way in 
which the city itself comes to bo 
imagined as a woman whose chang- 
ing appearances conceal a deeper 


source of permanence. As she goes 
on io explain, it is this sense of 
nrdei which enables Salinas to 
break out of the impasse of -,elf- 
disi ruction which he diugno.scs in 
the Romantic poet Espronccda. In a 
fine analysis of the poem " Amor, 
amor, calilslrofe ... ”, from La voz 
a ti debida, Dr. Costa shows how 
Salinas .succeeds in incorporating the 
destructive urge in his poetry by con- 
ceiving a relationship in which the 
world of appearances is cancelled 
and reconstructed from the begin- 
ning. 

Hence die importance he assigns 
to lhe word inis (“ behind ”) and ils 
derivatives: true reality is to be 
sought both in the origins of all 
experience and in the essence of a 
single human relationship. The un- 
usual directness of Salinas's best 
verse— the fluid syntax and relative 
absence of metaphor— is the result 
of this conscious stripping away of 
contingencies ; its most moving pas- 
sages, on the other hand, occur, as 
m the final poem of La voz a ti 
nebula, when the search for an 
essential reality clashes with the 
desire to retain the existential pres- 
ence of the other person. 

. Dr. Costa’s study ends, a little 
inconclusively, with a discussion of 
£7 roniempiatlo, a long poem in 
variation form which Salinas wrote 
towards the end of his life. The 
“object of contemplation ” sug- 
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A new look at the Novecento 

2D0ARJM KANmiiurn ,c i!. ... 


2DOARDO 5ANGUINETI j Editor): 
I’ocsla del Novecento 
.. U*f6pp. Turin : Einaudi. l_.J2.0UiJ. 

It may well be asked, “ Why another 
anthology of twentieth-century Ital- 
ian poetry when there are so many 
• There are two answers, 

yje ijMt is that Sanguineti'.s Poesia 
aet Novecento is the eleventh and 
final volume of Einaudi's huge Par- 
. naxo itajiano. The second is tihal 
from a poet and critic of Sanguineti'* 
ability and .standing wc can expect 
something [hat expresses his personal 
vlejvs and is at the same time new 
and nuthontaiivc, 

The book begins with a spirited 
. a, Ju stimulating introductory essay in 

■ which Sanguineti explains why he 
'Starts with ,n “ flii de siixfie ” section, 
consisting of Pascoti and D’Annun- 

■ • z,0 .‘ These two authors, are represen- 

latlyc of the great divide, the warcr- 

■ shed 'Which, has always been pre- 
Kpl ; in Italian auitiire : and, as 

. Sanguined says', their juxtaposition 
JV a appearing at (he end of 

the 1960s implies a delicate irony 
and even a touch of malice. When 
iSSW 1 . 8 ! 15 . l0 Saba, . Ungaretti 
uift M S n i al0 indulges in passages 
. Of. exalted verbiage; sadly typicaLof 
. ; Italian critics of litem lure and art 
. -when they: approach the crux of 


iheir subject. Wc know from his 
critical essays that Sanguined can 
write clearly ; and, strangely enough, 
he writes lucidly and to the point in 
the critical profiles which precede 
the selections of poems from these 
three authors. Indeed, the critical 
profiles as a whole are concise and 
notes'^' as are the illuminating 

The most original and important 
aspect of the anthology is the 
arrangement pf the ten sections. The 
Mcand section contains examples of 
the free verse of Gian Pietro Lucini, 
who: stood for “a line oF culture, 
both national and Eiu'opean, dia- 
melrlcafiy opposed to the official 
• The third section i$ cn- 
-X ra hberty c crepuscolnr- 
wmo .. The word liberty ”, as used 

li?nr 0 ? <?S9nbC J 3 , SlyJe in riH,ian 
literary * and art criticism, has- 

n curious derivation, li u 

rniinrhl,, a^.,Z....I _ . " 


■ •winn^uil, , II |S 

roughly equi vii lent to Art Nou- 
veau, but specifically refers to the 
floral patterns of . wallpapers an d 
, rextilpx: designed by William Morris 
and sqld at Liberty’s in London, The 
two poets of this section are Govoni, 
Who forged a link between Art 
Nouveau and the H twilight '! poets, 
thdreby creating a violent exptoan 
of the imagination from which' grew 

MmcnsH 
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Ins clown, the mocker, who is “the 
an Stravinsky of Italian poetry ”, 

Ip. The fourth section, dealing with 
in the crepnscolar, h mainly concerned 
dc Wlt ,h Gozzano, whose poems, charac- 
*e terized by their affectionate irony 
-al towards society, have been so admi- 
na rab y edited by Sanguined, and Cor- 
ns azzim who produced the first really 
effective opposition to D’Annunzio 
HI and h,s . followert. The fifth section, 
ne containing the Futurist poets, is the 
ne most surprising, a third of it being 
JJ devoted to the notorious F. T. Mari- 
ni- neiti. The sixth section “ I pocii- 
vociani includes most of the im- 
a- porta nt contributors m La Voce . 
SbarbRro, Rebora, Juhier and Onof- 

no. Sanguineti singles oil! Dina 
id r 1 P ana as the only genuine radical 

of , ™ twentieth century, a writer 
entirely alien to the institutions of 

. letters who calls the ultimate reason 
of poetry into question. He tests the 
capacity of language, what intensity 
. ot spirit it can bear and what moral 
. pressure. Campana 1 brought the lac* 
erahgn of the word to the point of 
. fracture and emerged as one of :»-c 
few redlly great pools of. lhe past 
' seventy years. 

n J 11 ® cr ucial section Is the seventh, 

" which ti called - Liriei Niiovi ”, 
perhaps in memory of a famous 
anthology of contemporary poetry 
by Luciano Anceschi in 
be interpreted as 
The New poetry ” and it is worth 
noting, .that Anceschi started his 

' SJS.. wi !‘ P!"° Campana. 

I^ngdineu 1 includes in this section 
' Sa S a I/ Cnrdarelli, Ungaretti 
• 1 • an ^ be a 1 tempts a new' 1 

pfesentation of these poets. ■ 

•?°? Saba ' the love of trite words 
*bose trite, words 

■ ^y. were ^for him an exorcism of 

^ S ^ 8aftie lin * e 
those words can spqak of a profound 

stagnating differences and 

fte stigma of the ghetto. Sabi? 

• joetry is. a poetry of distance- and 

of alienation and pardei- 

is. also “honest^ "E i 

■ .humanely, honest,* i 
' - r ' ® aba cobJd ■ And an : i 

; hi i j 
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in _ music. 1 he vague and vulgar 
epithet of " nco-cJassico ” applied to 
Cardarclli makes no sense of the real 
experiences and achievement of this 
maligned und misunderstood poet. 

■ TSf b ? 1,a blografia ”, illustrated 
in vita dun nunio, is Ungaretti's 
aim. In 1916 he published bis first 
collection of verse, // potto sepolto, 
with a preface by Mussolini. Ungar- 
etti's total oeuvre offers Uie most 
radical example of a formal and 
experimental renovutlon of Italian 
lyric poetry in this century. His 
contact with the tragedy of war Jed 
Ungaretti to .search into the “rca- 
son ; s for hope in (he heart of history 
itself and according to his own 
«plaraU° n , " the value of the 
word- . His dream of the “ Innocent 
country ” Is at the base of an 
energetic aspiration towards a new 
classicism based on Petrnrch and 
Leopardi. Today the inaugural 
moment of Ungaretti’s poetry 
remains decisive, the moment of the 
word trembling/ in the night”. 
Few contemporary poets have 
achieved lhe clean, sharp utterances 
or • mumi and Ungaretti deserves 
lo be considered as “the Schflnberg 
of Italian poetry " because of his 
original inwardness of thought and 
his proud proclamation of the high 
position of poetry. ^ 

.Sanguineti regards Montale as the 
ultimate incarnation of the honest 
bouigeois of honest memory, basing 
,hix conclusions ion the series 

of poetns which continue to appear 
m magqzhiM, These , poems are ad* 

E° MoiWhle’s dead wife, Dfu- 
silla Tanzi. Jn prolonging ■ the 
erepuscuiar line' into • the *beart 
at . ^ -twenheth Cft«ury, owing 
to . his conversion to a sort of 
iJIumifiared and sceptical cotwer- 
yatism, , .Moniqje’s poetry has i 
moved into a world of private ima- 
a Mets had 


At 


Montale and QuasinuA.« 
founders of the hermetk « 
poetry, and the youngerperti 
.second generation of hwaiStj 
Sanguineti will have nofleoli 
regards Quasimodo as the fedi 
nent of hermeticism, ffrijipB 
eclectic, rhetorical = stylell 
uitempl to. reconcile the tsj 
manners, both thematic ai$l 
of the great masters of jg 
Italian lyric : poetry who if 
the .seventh section. Indeed fc 
an fur ns to say that Qr 
best and most original ca 
to poetry is not his creitw 
but liis translations of 
lyric poets; These iranslai 
ever, are only hnlf-mastf 
cause they are defdrnied by 
the worst features of the 
■style, Sanguineti omils to 
that Quasimodo had only i J 
cial knowledge of Greek aw" 
from the translations ofoibeti 1 , 
Gatto^s hendecasyllablejj 
garded as pathetic, but 5^1 
given good marks for huji 
incisive writing. The beufflj 
hermetic poets is Sandro 
has all the neatness and c«l 
of expression which at* 
success in the practice. otiMH 
poetry, As for Luzi, he sjW 
end of an epoch' n, nd 01 
With! Luzi one has in® 1 ^ 
arriving at a termiiHis 
turn over his page? with 
Sanguineti fiext outs sCri) ^ 

olagy and; forhis. a 

experimental realists, 
Cesnre. Pavese, Fasollpi ^ 
Pagiiarani. Each in bis 
dreamed, or sipl 
making contact beiwcen p^g 
reafity— Pavese through 
narrative, Pasolini thiWPjg 


ivf A . Nkia and Charks R. 
i rtf rhwry «,«/ Pn> 
■Trf Tr/mlni""’’ Which is 
:';,holc series, listed inside 
iiww. propounds nil iielu- 
Ll ibeory of Imnslalion. 
" [j,! mosi massne Irunsla- 
pjllrn which lhe world has 
■Lje.. (hat of translating the 
^ also a leaching manual 
m^rous exercises designed for 
graining of Bible translators 
^ry and method of trnns- 
[ipflunded in the text. 

\t two components 

manual has two components 
ire fundamentally diverse ; in 
iMuld not be too much to say 
,hs two mutually incompat- 
jgfonents. The first of these, 
rtfcb nobody could possibly 
i pick any quarrel, consists of 
ad comments and extended 
fpriaciples of translation con- 
juanarl and as a skill, made 
io authors conversant with n 
ember of widely differing lan- 
i including the languages of 
idlbe Bible. No one who is in- 
iJ.from any angle, in the gen- 
nikai of translation, could fail 
Abom reading the comments 
iqfetia In the chapters headed 
Strand Restructuring ", or to 
tiitii almost nil that is said 
led dal It is the Bible which is 
stHBlia the chapter bn ” Tesl- 
(TruiLitlon Moreover, that 
boos is 3 skill and an art is 
acknowledged by the 

i jghout their whole expo- 
rting with the Iasi sen- 

ten: E. J. Brill, for the 
leSocietics. 26 guilders, 
asterman is director of 
idge Language Research 
vice-president of Lucy 
College. 


BIBLE 

TRANSLATING 
BY ‘KERNEL’ 

BY MARGARET MASTERMAN 


tcnce of the Hist paragraph of their 
preface. In this they say: 

. . . [this book] . . . docs not lose siglit 
of lhe fact Mini translating is far more 
Minn a science, It is rIso a skill, and 
in the ultimate analysis fully satis- 
factory translation is always an art. 

But, as the above sentence shows, 
the buok has also another compo- 
nent. It makes the claim, dogmati- 
cally, without any qualification, 
arrifere-pensde or hesitancy, to present 
the definitive scientific theory of 
translation. The once-for-nll formu- 
lation of this, the nuthors think, has 
been made possible by the develop- 
ment of modern scientific linguistics, 
and, in ipnrticuhir, by the transforma- 
tional grammars of Chomsky: 

Tills book [the quotation is from Lhe 
preface again] ... is t lie logical out- 
come of the previous book Towards 
a Science of Translating (1964), which 
explored some of the basic factors con- 
stituting a scientific approach to trans- 
lation. This second volume presents cer- 
tain of these same theories in a petla- 
gogicnliy oriented order, designed to 
assist the translator to mastor the 
theoretical elements as well as to guin 
certain practical skills in learning how 
to curry out the procedures . . . this 
present book treats the problems of 


translating ... In terms of a scientific 
orientation to linguistic structures, 
semantic analysis and information 
theory. . . . 

Backed up, moreover, as this "scien- 
tific'' exposition is, by a glossary of 
thirteen pages of technical terms, by 
nine closely packed pages of biblio- 
graphical references, by a long 
appendix on lhe actual organization 
of translation-programmes, and by 
both a general and a biblical index, 
the reader who lacks both the spe- 
cialized theological knowledge and 
the knowledge of languages which 
would enable him comparatively to 
evaluate the many translations given 
of the Bible into English and also the 
melamathcmatical and linguistic ex- 
pertise correctly to “place" 
Chomsky's early work on transfor- 
mational grammars within the gen- 
eral spread of modern study of lan- 
guage (and how many renders of this 
■book will possess both of these abili- 
ties VI has no recourse but to accept 
that this is the truth: this putentinliy 
mathematical, and therefore foun- 
dationally unshakable, theory of 
translation is the truly scientific 
character universalis, which the mod- 


ern scientific world has so long 
wailed for. 

My criticisms of this so-called 
“scientific” theory of translation 
arc the following: 

(1) It is not scientific: there is no 
such thing, ns yet, as scientific lin- 
guistics— that is, if "science" is lo 
be taken in ils ordinary sense, 

(2) It is not (he case, us appears, 

that there is no alternative to it. For 
instance, Vinay and Ditrbcl net's 
Siylisthjne Cam parte du Francafs et 
de l' Anglais -. hade tie traduction 

(Paris nnd Montreal, 1958. listed in 
the bibliography) sets out a far more 
adequate and sophisticated schema 
of bi-lingual translation, bucked also 
by a glossary, a bibliography, a 
manual, nnd examples for training 
actual translators. Moreover, in the 
French manual, nnd in sharp con- 
trast to this manual, a detailed know- 
ledge of the source-language nnd of 
ils background is presupposed as be- 
ing the least knowledge which any 
translator, even dealing with trans- 
lation-material of little interest and 
low literary quality, requires. 

(3) It is not Chomsky ; in fact, it 
differs materially from any of the 
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versions of transformational gram- 
mar which have ever been proposed 
by Chomsky— though the arrogance 
and pretentiousness of some of 
Chomsky's followers (und, some- 
times, of Cham sky i lend transforma- 
tional grammatical ideas and proce- 
dures to jusl this kind of inflation 
and distortion which the generaliza- 
tion here made exemplifies. 

(4) The use of this theory brutalizes 
the capacity of the pupil for under- 
standing the Bible as it really is; and 
this in a barbaric manner. For in the 
name of science, the pupil-translator 
(through a whole scries of exercises), 
is trained to substitute short, con- 
crete, colloquial English sentences 
called " kernels " for (he subtle com- 
bination of syntactic, semantic and 
referential " cues " actually given by 
the original text, in the original lan- 
guage ; and he is taught to treat these 
kernels as the ultimate ingredients of 
biblical fact. He combines these, 
still Lusing English, “spatially, tem- 
porally or logically ” (pp. 104-105) 
i.e. by lhe use of an explicit set of 
teachable procedures, to form, from 
the set of short strings or kernels, a 
long string called a “ near- kernel 
It is this near-kernel, presumed by 
now to be foundational (i.e. to state 
the message) nnd to be interlingual, 
which the student translator then re- 
structures and makes At with the 
grammar and lexis of whntever lan- 
guage he happens to be working with. 
A mathematical scientist, who acci- 
dentally picked up Nida and Taber’s 
book and cursorily read it, said, “ In 
this exposition, ancient Hebrew and 
New Testnment Greek arc merely 
two more languages into which the 
Bible has to be translated. It is clear, 
from this, that the original Biblical 
revelation was made by God, in 
seventeen th-centmy English, to King 
James.” 

An exaggeration, perhaps ; but also 
fair comment. . 
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The Harried 
Leisure Class 

BY S1AI FAN O. 1. 1 NOLB 

The author or this provocative 
book applies economic analysis 
to cxumfno the changing uses or 
time. He finds that contrary 
to expectations, economic 
growth has not resulted In an 
abundance of free time and a 
leisurely life j it has. In fuel, 
produced a scarcity of lime nnd 
more hectic tempo. “ Linder's 
socio-economic put-down is 
based on the assumption that 
the rarest element on earth is 
time ... the arguments that (he) 
offers are gently satirical. A 
mischievous streak rises irre- 
pressibly in his book.”-— Time. 

Columbia 192 pages 63s 

Black Exodus 

Black Nationalist and Back- 
to-Afrlca Movements, 
1890-1910 

BY EDWIN S. REDKEY 

Today's black nationalism 
grows from a tradition which 
originated tong before the 
lea’s, when Marcus Qarvey 
excited urban blacks. Mr. 
Redkey has detailed the reasons 
for and the fate of several back- 
(o-AErica schemes in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

Yale 352 pages Cloth 90s 
Paper 22s 


Thelntellectual 
Design of John 
Dryden’s 
Heroic Plays 

BY ANNE T* BAR BEAU 

MiMBarbeau examines , j- 
Dryden’s themes In itlatios 16 . 
the Ideas of such tbinken a* 
Hobbra and FHmer an Well at ■ 
htx qwn eariy poetry. He emerges 
not as an Inaneanats imitator of 


not as «a Inadequate imitator of 
clauical and Renaissance models 
rather as n dramatist pf 
kkas ju skilfidias Shaw. • . . 


Ben Jonson : 
Every Man in 
His Humor 


Knnrt) iiy ciarium i; eipkniiaro 

JACKSON 

This edition uiicmpls to provide 
for the modern reader an 
approach to the completeness 
of comic reference and density of 
comic lunguagc which the play 
offered its first hearers mid 
renders. 

The Yale Bon Jonson, 5 
Yale 260 pages 68s 
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Highway to 
the Sky 

BY MICHAEL nilOWNSrP.IN 

The 1969 Frank O’Hara Award 
for Poetry ' 

Columbia 84 pages Cloth 36s 
Paper (8s 

The Lucid 
Reflector 

The Observer iq Henry. 
James 1 Fictjon 

BY ORA SCOAL 

Focusing on the relationship 
between the functional foie and. . 
fictional character of lhe 
Jamesian observer, this skilful 
survey traces his Increasing 
importance as be gradually shirts 
front subsidiary character to 
central intelligence. 

Yole 282 pages 62s ;! 

A Reading of 
Beowulf : 

BY EDWARD B, IRVINO, JR. 

; “ Will raiik with the best . 

origijtal critical studies and 

historicalevaluatlonsoPthe 

. poem, thanks to books.Uke 
these it will thdrtly be poiwbfe • 
to say that the literary cnilcbm 
of^to»ritfticond B i 0 * a B e ' — 
,J. B. Beuinger. -i 

Yale 266j)age5 Pa^rlW ,; u 


A Social and 
Religious 
History of the 
Jews 

Late Middle Ages and Era 
of European Expansion' 
(1200-1650) 

Volume XI II— Inquisition, 
Renaissance, and 
Reformation 

Volume XIV— Cnlliollc 
Restoration and Wars of 
Religion 

DY SALO WITTMAYER BARON 

Professor Baron begin; Volume 
Xin with on analysis of the 
Spanish and Porlugucte 
Inquisitions. Ho discusses the 
vast Marrano dispersion in 
Westeni Europe, Italy, and the 
bourgeoning European settle- 
ments in the New world, and 
shows that the ferment created 
by these refugees in the rising 
western civilizations had deep 
effects upon the culture and 
economy of the host peoplel • . 
In Volume XIV Professor Bp#n , 
discusses the effects of the 
Counter-Reformation and the 
Wars of Religion on lhe 
destinies ofEuropean Jewry. 

Columbia Volume kill 4)4 
pages Volume XIV 420 page? • . 
90s each ■ 

Social Security 
in International 
Perspective 

Essays In Honor of / 
EveltaeM, Bums ; 


The Costs of 
Accidents 

A Legal nnd Economic 
Analysis 

BY GUIDO CAL A UR ESI 

Accident law is currently under 
review throughout the United 
gin (os, and Indeed die world, as 
present ^vatems. prove Increas- 
ingly Inadequate to handle the , 
mounting costs of automobile 
accidents, In this pioneering 
work, Guido Calabresl develops 
a framework for evaluating 
different systems of accldont law. 

Yale 350 pages 90s 


A Course in ... 
Baluchi 

■ ‘ • 1 i 

, BY M, A- R. BARKER tAND . ' 

A. K. MENOAL .1 

McGlll-Queen’s 2 volumes 
1276 pages the set 121s 

Children and ■ < 
Politics 

Revised Ediflpjt ■>’ • . , . ■ 

BY rilKO. 1, OREENSraiN v . J 

. Io this Revised Edition, Mr. 
Qreenstein.adds another .dimen- 
sion to a book already acclaimed 
for Its contribution tp a new 
and jnoretafrgly sighincapl area 


dbd intreisWgly ?Tghincapl area, 
of stddy in polfttaM science,' : A 
new chapter on the educational 
Implications or politicaUoclal- 
ization research has been ■ 
included. i : ■ : ! = ■ ' : 


British Colon- 
ial Administra- 
tion in the Mid- 
Nineteenth 
Century 

The Policy-Making Process 

BY JOHN \Y. CELL 

"Tills is a masterful work, one 
of groat Importance, conceived ; 
with imelligenoD, designed with' 
care, nnd brought to conclusion 
with grace. It contains both 
data and argumentation which 
all who work in the British 
imperial Held will want toliave/i 
—Bobfn tV. mtfks. 

Yale . 362 pages ' 90s • 

Bernard Bloch 
on Japanese 

EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCHON 
. AND ANALYTIC INDEX BY ROY 
ANDREW SUU.BR 

Bernard Bloch; a pioneer in the 
teaching of Japanese during 
World War lli was i also a lore- 
most contributor td the study ■ 
and nnglyslB of the Japhnete - 
language. .To these five. ■ 
reprinted! papers of.BlOdt s , 
major statements oh the ' 
language, Mr, Miller has com 
trlbuted a detailed imfoduciion 
describing the years in Bernard . 
Blpch's career during vthfch 
Japanese yr&s bis main Interest, 


realytlcal Tndex of 
i8 tie Terms will be an 
tniit tool for linguists . 


Yalp;;^.? pages 135 a 
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bOitodI by sfflRLEY Jenkins Yalo 228 pages Paper .. , \ 


A review and evaluallon of 
publieprograraraes for laConre 


■ SawMS BritatnlDeQmark: S<^4inaviaii r; : 

OTOtri^utOfi! ar^RdSert^ : Tbo Political 
,SS 

Ptene : ■ ^ ' ' V' Vf 

afar Hasan and Alfred J.Kabn., pwrB» bar -pUW : .rcu*» 
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A Brief History 

! pr JOHN IRWIN riOOEBR ' : j;. 

This 1lv^y acc<mnt orMbfltreaI I 
emnbpsl2ea t fie last J 50 years of 
>. jtsnlsiore., . It fa t|jb Stofy Of 
ALontreals people, of Us various ' ' 
municipal administrations, and . . 
of Its growth to the cosmo- ; 
(IqUtRncetHrc Jt ia today. j; • 
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II. The liofioil of a },»ntntir»i: .in«i lhc heart of the pmb- 

L 1 1 Hu a| \i*j » Jem lii:> hi the n.iiiirc or' .1 kernel. 

Kernel in Nida and T,hcA„wn e „.,r.,i jdi- 

Taber» and in Chomsky n,,ion «»f .» u-mci is: 

To recap: [ranslaliVie the Bible in A . pattern. which is basic i<» the 

SiHiis: seriM? .if ■' ». k n n s lniciure ul a ] ail linage, and which is 

( J?" ,k. C n ■ , h, S byc r vhdHricri«,| by I Jj UiiT simplex possible 

I® . .. _ , rC .,.V in V 1 ?* ! nif ' form, in ujiicli tibia t\ arc re presented 

f , .L* IV \!- r< i in ® ° ^ , ^‘ l ' ll1 ^ Sillier, hj miwm. nrnu by verbs. and ah\trarl\ 

I null lhc t nil'll century u.» ■ and into by tufjirrtiws, adverbs or special verbs 
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or set nf sentences permissible 
under that phrase-structure 
grammar, 


l,3'J3 languages. 


i according to the genius of the language) 


wa>>. whenever any question wh.il- ^ QT f vW ?"‘ v 

1 1 , , A. , „ ... . , mtH.\fotmauon\ they .ire converted min 

H h h k n o 3 f ■' -''■(■■ice struct nrt' by nam formation. 

lhc Bible comes up, one has the weary |Cil,»ssary. p.2l)5, italics N iil-Vs ; the iiuli- 
impression that everything has been ci/eil words cross-re for to other entries 


already said. 

The authors’ novelty of approach 


in the Glossary.! 

This cross-italicized definition i> 


is buili round two basic conceptions, far from being self-explanatory. But 
that of kernel and that of bock-minn- iwu things arc already noticeable in 
it. The first is that though the defi- 
nition itself does not either >ay or 
tp XT T T CT T imply that the aclital kernels, or sen- 
J2/JL ^ Vj-L/JL^Jn fence patterns, are the same for all 
r* • languages, the form of the definition 

Snnn(r 1970 already presupposes that nouns. 

• O verbs, adverbs, adjectives and special 

WORDSWORTH verbs occur, and in the same sense, in 

111 CKNTKNA R y NUVHIKR languages. Moreover, the concep- 


ts) the set of ui] the other terminal 
strings which could be con- 
structed from the first terminal 
string by operating on it, in an 
ordered sequence, with all the 
obligatory transformations (the 
.set of obligatory t rant ft?n ini- 
tially, for any grammar, being 
contrasted here with the set of 
optional numf munitions) which 
were listed in that language's 

transforiiiaiional'grammatie set 
of rules. (Sample lists of 
transformations, both obligatory 
and optional, are actually given 
at the end of Chomsky’s Syntth ■- 
tie Struct it res (Second printing, 
Mon ton and Co.. (%2) and his 
definition of ” the kernel of a 
language " is on page 45.) 


" Tli« Prcludr " 

'{lie I'tu-i's iuiirni')- in Msn Inlerlur 
KOni'R SHARK IKK 

I lie Cxiiip.iuluiiiilt! W nr Id : 

•Sime nii«ivaliuns mi WnrJnuiirlli‘9 
•' l.)rlnil Bnllidi ut H98 " 

A1 .UN U. JONIS 

1 iio Narrator \ Viitce In ■ Gooily 

m«Ka uin) Hurry OKI ' 

RAW IOWA RUN 
Tbr Scriicmn- o) WurdiKnnli'* 
Nnnncl * (TunijioaL'd Upon Wcslininiicr 
llrrJei- ' 

CHARI I S O. DAVIS 

FORMS AND RXVUiW.S 

I'lihJMnU lor the iiuiclfah A«o«lnlMin 
ui 1 Hie Ha fi.nl Unl.tniiy Press. 

Suhvtlptioii jn thn .A,.\orJnittru. 
* I I* ymrty, Intitules ihnv I'Mim of 
bngllsli. II rue far pnnteutnn ta Hie 
Si r wuiy. K Crouivtll ft, we. .V.IP.7. 
t/aH-utanhrts. 10s. ftrf. curt, iwt*; 
ntmitiil uiktcrifiiimi for three i n«- 
\ermivt .His., jinsr tree. 


History of the 
Chartist Movement 

(IR37-IR541 R. C. (Samimge . 

Tills UMiHlal rL-luruikt Iwnk. now juufn 

■ivnflahle Reprint ui lhc UW4 

ciKA|)leir villi pnrlrallH. 

Wl pp 3Qr 

Marx’s Theory of 
Alienation 

liivdn Mesitras' ■ 

I3r. MjiurM tlinwi tlui ilili cnik'«|it urn 
nut on l) lo he found in the ear|> wrilinw 
mI!i ihrunrjli. 

SlW papwlmi li 20e " 

Inin Murcll rlolfa t.Si 


imply that the actual kernels, or sen- U fcr . this whole conception of a 
renee patterns, are the same for all kernel broke down, because the 
languages, the form of the delmilion distinction between obligatory and 
aJready presupposes that nouns optional ' transformations broke 
verbs, adverbs, adjecl.ves and special down; broad and large, no trans- 
vtrbs occiu . .md in the same sense, in formation could be found which was 
all languages. Moreover the concep- always obligatory (see lalcr. for fur- 
hons represented here by the words ,hcr discussion of this point). At 

^ ^ i , A C M Un Y ■ iHls point, newcomers to transfor- 

.md relation -whatever these million (including Chomsky hirii- 

IjirmnM? ° U Ll llkr J° . hc -" ai M ? rc ‘ self ai [ he beginning of his second 
MnJSSr L“": $**>*"*# any small set 


gunge. Moreover again it is pro- sho^ seme^T’’ ke, 

he read ,u r k 1 nows * and ncls " without reference back even 
• can identify across the languages, to their ohmse-structnre unmnvir 
whatever Nida and Taber majmean L l d 

by - information -although no unit m^Liy use o? the who ™ notii \n 
of information is ever given. It is u f ‘“kernel” 
as i hough all the caveats urged by «j zes F, ir .k:-* IIW ! n 
the posthumously famous melalin- f henry of Syntax fDD 17 18) 
fiuiM Benjamin Lee Whorf. to the It L wortli l SSin- P ?isi ihf \. .k 
efTect lhal every language creoles its stasc J his thinkfnn ? ?n h whirh Ea 

SS-KSSE 

&$ss»asss 

wLn m m (Syntactic _ Structures, 6. On the 


SrS »■ tSHSH=£ 

One of the most important insights phrase-sir uclu re grammars coverins 
coming from transformational arammar th* “ ll.... n . 8 


from 

Merlin Press 
il Fitzroy Square, W ,1 


™ ciauoruie Formations arc r 7 uho .iciu- 

. constructed by means of ’so-called Ii y bccn Gained from the same 
"transformations” .... From tin: corpus of material. Later he did 
standpoint of ihq (niiiskfor . .'. what claim discovery value for his procc- 
■ w even more important than Urn dures. See especially Aspects of the 
oustence of kernels In sit languages is Theory of Syntax, pp. 74-37 for this 

2lrM , .frBsar£:* , „ m iE "t ■' *™-**&r ^ for n '„ h » 

level of the “more £ borate J^faS] V Wt ' on (0n P’ 25 > [hat = 

•structures -This means iha>t if one can * ’ ,Us,n 8 ll,c term “grammar" with a 
reduce surface stnioturcs to Hie kernel ^ s,ema H c ambiguity (to refer, llrat, lo 
,ev «» *cy cun be iran&fer'rcd more thc na V v ? steer’s internally repre- 
readily and with a minimum of distor- ' cnIci1 ‘theory of his language" and 
lion. . . . Note : for this book on the . second, to the linguist’s account of this), 
theory and practice of translation we we , can «y *hal the rfiild has developed 
aic not advocating that the translator an “ internally represented n generative 
go below the ^evel of the kernels to. the grammar. . . 

UI1 ci!^ 8 ii! IllM k the "deep siructuro” But at this later, generalizing- slace 

iiCSJSr SE«3!2! t .t-Mr 4P' 'S5 


I — manipulated. When ihi nSne it «««a kernels from 

* transferred, it is not ..? on hraLly ?,■ sy,t ® I H; sm t ce though “the 

the kernel level, for if Uiii were the I ? ol,on of kerneI sentence' has nn 
; { HARLEQUIN PRESS C ? S0, ^ connection between the kernel f n P° rt “l mluitive significance. . . 
, annoyncBS a series of isprinta -5£ e .K^. w ?i U d J osf or obscurc ‘ I - leniences play np distinctive 

April, 1970 • . ‘ ifc tUT*t, 7 01 a r -° ,e n < the « enerilti0Q or interpretn- 

! -sasti^ESsP' Hasans 


.mi - 1 * ' r”« vniiiiu, I 9 f 

The Fens and Floods ol - v 
mid- Lincolnshire ■ ( 1882 ) :■ 

. ;byd. S. Padley IfiOs. • 


: c Ab*lracie of the Deeds and ! j«?o 

A^y??i42!lS39 Ve ®^ SnTihc^S4w . S »» rncl: ’ as 

. by ,5- Stanhope. •• 90a, . ; ,/ Engli<?h ( is Jfae niessage, Therefore, m Instance* nf ih» 

Cablea and further. XaIaMa o.mii.M. ' to afl listen ts-and DUmtMes— Mint it 4 ■••Stances Ot the 


.Wii u, instances of the . 

a •> ■ 1 .. •• . • r ^ ^ • a PpIicatidii.:pf 

n S^JbSs^ V boojn * b ^ fact, ta toSl5 * • re P U ^ S *° n 

m.. .,. • -ife- fe,.: .. .. ... 


Bngltah, is ttfae n 


• . ’ Vi’ 
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blfl These arc: 

ire 1 1) John ran (quickly). 

(This is the ordinary .subject- 
predicate expression. The udver- 
inl bin I adjective, sttch us " quickly ’’ 

in- is an extra, which cun be added 

ml to any kernel.] 

an (2) John hit Bill, 
bs-’ IThc siibjccl-predicale with 

he single complement. j 

lrt- i.l) John gave Bill a bull. 
n S JAs in 2, but with double com- 

*V piemen t.] 

f* s l-D John is in the house. 

‘ cf iThis kernel is used for any kind 

D f «f -spaiiul. or temporal, or other 

r such spccilication, where the 

reference is given by a noun 
j.. designating an aetitu] object, 

e a s, ' ck "• *’ through the 

?' fence", and “over the noun- 

" M>in ".I 

i5) John is sick. 

[This is the kernel to watch (sec 
“ Inter) because it is actually not 

primitive; it has been. formed 
from an curlier adjective-noun 
phrase: *' sick John".] 

’ ib) John is a boy. or, this liquid is 
water. 

j 1 1 his kernel designates one 

member of a class, or one part 
i_ of a whole.] 

d (7} John is my father. 

:t IThis kernel announces identity, 

in which “ is ” means “ = ”. It 
a is reversible ; one could say 

" My father is John ".] 
i I have annotated these seven kcr- 
i nels at length, because Nida and 

- Taber are to be taken seriously when 
r they assert (hat these are all the forms 

of building blocks for revelation that 
: they will allow. (2) and (3) are really 
: two forms of the same phenomenon. 

- namely, that of an N - relational predi- 
cate; and, indeed, kernel (I) could, 
strictly speaking, also be Included, if 
it is analysed on an 0-relatinnul pre- 
dicate. Any inclusion-rein l ion cun be 

1 asserted under (6), any identity- rela- 
tion under (7), any specification un- 
i der (4). Rut there is no such logical 
: relation to he analysed under (5). 

: Analysing the other kernels logically, 
i though not grammatically, we get: 

(i) Subject-predicate attribution, to 
N values of predicated), (2), (3). 

(ii) Physico- tempo rul (or other) 
specification (4). 

(iii) Sc Idihiuslou (fi). 

(iv) Definition by identity (7). 

These are the interlingual primi- 

livcs, in fuel, with which divinity 
mum make do. 

(b) The 4 universal semantic cate- 
gories. ! 

'Not that Nida and Taber analyse * 
their kernels as I have done ; they * 
do not. in fact, analyse them al nil. j 
At first one thinks, therefore, nftcr ! 
rending through the seven types in 1 
a dazed sort of way; these type- ‘ 
sentences cannot illustrate nny more ! 
than seven basic English syntactic 1 
patterns. Thus, d) would illustrate 4 
the English syntactic pattern noun- [ 
verb-adverb, ( 2 ) nottn-verb-noun, 1 
and so on throughout. s 

. * s nul so I because earlier s 

[P‘ 37! - we , have just been told that 
the stun of which kernels are made t 
is not nouns, verbs and the rest, but Ii 
tour basic semantic categories", a 
object, event, abstract avid relation, b 
tormalized m the system by the let- g 
ters 0, E, A, and J?. These norm- tl 
ally correspond, respectively^ to the il 
categories noun, verb, adjective-or- 
ad verb, and the-rest-of-the-uukiliary- ii 
■Iwrti-Qf-spcech in EngOsh; but not ; 
always. They can also be used in tl 
combination. ..Thus, O-E an agent: ■ i 

player, sinner, disciple, heir: E-O *1 
designates someone or something on If- 
ni^’ w bitfh, nh action has . 

previously been performed: gift, 

£2S St HV. <,c S I &Cff- E ’ A is Pe^ornia- 
toiy, theologically speaking: jusfi- 

.sanctifier ; , E-R j s tt process , nt 
JJ® r ( c,aLe *. two or more things or U 

people i° ohe another; mediate; re- e> 

■conoile. , re 

'.Anistpuntling claim .is- made for ** 
tne.pnmacy and universality; of Uiese su 
fobr categories. , All wdrds . . ; in -to 
aJI languages, can have one of these J* f 
categories utrached to. them. 1 ! . .. .; « 
{caiegories ' • Inidude ?' 


to say thul, in all a. , I 

examples given Gnrf ■ 

- 

d It’) The iuihvr.ni/i/v A 

h ■ es P Hvo ruugh.httJ 
•'ngmal biblical 
a ready drastic enough- 
AhHi mt sufficient 
1 raber io build lhcir«S?5 
P ,clc J he bmtalizaffi 
language they Jurn “ ^ 
J noun or adjective- ^ 
i Prepositions, llt l"* 1 
e kci >icl ; that k J 

> intuitively, into i S J 

’{ « they doX” 

- cannot fit it j moon ;X 

’ , k . ernc 'i‘ toey can alwan 
lhc bin-category, the . 
Phrases which have had 
: formation operated m 

t — namely, kernel (5). 
s In this, disastrously, ii* i 
• reverse and extend d?' 

C homsky, who postulated 
s gaiory tramformation. (o, 
Tatlt. According to ihii 
: illation, alj adjective-noun 
without exception, u-WW 
of meaning, can be derived 
sentence- form in the kernel 
Hie terminal string form , 
noun is adjective" thihedf 
“to drop all adjective- 
bi nations from the kerni' 
tactic Structures, p. 721 1 

Well, sometimes it wortes 
The boy is [all: Uerf 

I he man is old: ihtoU 

The hook is expeosiit: 
pensive book. 

But it has been <fe 

attacked— in fact, it hv 
mol idled, «nd its dei 
gone far lo discreifl 

rtdson d'etre of traea 
theory, by Werner Wrote si 
in Language {Language, XUj 
pp. 484-489) aptly entitW* 
forms without kernels!* 
paper Winter blandly i 
render to transform, bj 
TudJ, such phrases as:— 
Churchill is late: 
Churchill 

Mr. Smith is dear: 1 
Smith . ■ 

The wing Is right: lbs 1 
Win, , w : 

Now, this is already b» 
but what happens in Nj 
Tuber’s system Is much 
not only do they extend MW 
to any phrase of which ai^i 
can be considered, by wig 
ah adjective. They also fli 
be totally insensitive to ibfi 
in many languages,' Wg 
eminently in NawT«taff«f| 
all (he abstract cooc«f^| 
theologiciil, metaphysical jj 

cal concepts, when slraija 
nouns, ail come into theiw 
lival ph rase.*— only to 
some variant of Tadi ib» 
snappy, concrete kerw.-. 

Thus (page 36); in « 
table in which the lenfW 
is marked nl the top Bm 
and ’ the righl-haud coiP 
bipifiOusly marked relafl^ t 
get: • 

the will of Ood r QoAM 
the creation of (God) 5; 
the world 1 '■ 
the God of peace 


m 




■Sites' sft ■ 


the Holy Spirjt of 
promise . ■ ^ 
the word of treto [7 
the riches of his he. 

■•r. : jSm 

Even from t'he com^ijffl 
ness of the English oT ® 
it Is already easy » 

exahi pics;, wnat carnnge . 0 M 

results. Any stholar 
New Testanlenl O^ u ^ 
steal Hebrew vvjib 
to perform. Jadl 
phrases of the. ni? r « 
caf !Or, philosophy. 

Bible,. 'in^theorig^CT 
to ace: for himself 
There, .are 

instance,: where, tagj ‘ jgfjl 

SS&WR38 

p*Aflhra«e. w»“ , "r .-..j 


I . «iMMian« llicmsclws are 

tt,»r lo lo« sigl'j »' 

ffcSls of the soul ce-Ian- 
SSSS not that ill theunaly- 

\ Lonnoialive mnnmp <>■« 
* 1 ..fi’octs produced in tni 
**i£r by die source ton- 
ilf of word!, and combi- 

JJords he i*»i ,rns 10 s ul, y 

II fauies of the text which 
JffUnt Tor lhc com mu men - 

rt/mctt.igc. # 

jp/, it reniainx true wiHi- 
dfcaiion that the near- 
iif.. the kemcl-scqucncc 
nun* together to form a 
gjgcL unambiguously give 

(,k of the text. And this is 
avi'ing is just not the case. 
^ three hammer-blows 
*w\ thought, it comes ns 
Slo the now stunned rca- 
M (p.511, as an illustrative 
. [hat he has lo analyse 

£ £ R 

[pieachedj a baptism of 

f R E 

for the forgiveness 
l 

in 

lift up into the kernels: 
ia preached X (in which X 
£ for the entire indirect 

»«)■ . , , 
to baptizes the people. 

1 people repent, 
gjlorpves X (in which X 
£ lor the whole of kernel 

^people sin. 

mk can then be strung 
1 «o r single near-kernel 
■I ike following infornia- 
imJer Is invited to try the 
jgtoelf]. The italics arc 

k/rfof “ preached " is ker- 

a) (3) precedes kernel (21 
Mr, is two related events 
kerf by “and ".This set of 
is equivalent to the ex- 
tin “repent and be 
■wT- (Compare “obedi- 
M faith '■ biick-trunsformcd 
p'Wicve and obey" [sic]). 
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(iii * Kernel I5> is the goal of the 
verb of kernel (4). 

(iv) Kernel (4) (with its goal. .kernel 
(5)) is the purpose of kernels (3) 
and (4). That is to say. “ the for- 
giveness of sins " is not related 
merely to “ repentance “ bm to 
the combined expression *’ re- 
pent and be baptised", 
ft suddenly becomes evident what 
is the fatal attract inn of [his brute- 
force method of systematic multi- 
lingual translation. 

It is that it enables anybody, how- 
ever uneducated, to translate the 
Bible into some language with which 
he is already conversant if he can per- 
form. on sonic passage of some 
English translation of the Bible, 
the following live operations 
(exemplified on pp. 32-551 : 

(1) Identify the basic structural ele- 
ment of each word O, E, A or R. 

(ii) Identify ;m\ implied structural 
elements. 

(iii) List the basic kernels of the 
passage. 

(iv) Group the kernels into mean- 
ingful sets, showing the relation- 
ship between the kernels. 

(v) Restate the passage in such a 
form fi.e., by forming a near- 
kernel of it), ns will lead to the 
best and easiest transfer [into 
the target language]. 

Now experiment shows lhat, wilh 
a little practice, this sequence of five 
operations can be performed effici- 
ently, easily and fast ; quasi-mcchan- 
ically, in fact — though undoubtedly 
with some very difficult cases. 

Just because the process is simple 
and fast, it is ulso fun to perform. 
(For n certain type of philosophit 
atheist. it might be very great fun to 
perform ; Nida and Taber, have you 
thought of that ?J Taking great pas- 
sage after great passage, and chewing 
them up progressively for transfer, 
conveys an iconoclastic feeling of 
great power— rather like smashing an 
early Chinese vase. . . , 

Passage : Ephesians i : 7 (K.J.V.): 

R O O E 
Step 1 in whom wc have redemp- 
R O O-E 

tion through his blood, the for- 
E R li R 

givencss of Alins, according to the 
A R O E 
riches of his grace. 

Step 2 Implicit items: Add Ciotl (a* 
the subject of redemption and for- 
giveness) and lit* (as the subject of 
sins). 

Step 3 Basic kernels: (J) God re- 
deems us. ( 2 ) Christ dies (sheds 
his blood). (3) God forgives. (4i 
We sill. (5j God shows grave richly. 
Step 4 Kernel (2) is the iiirims of the 
event of kernel (I). Kernel (3) is 
supplementary to kernel (2). Kernel 
(3) is the goal or the event In kernel 

(2) . Kernel* (3) and (4i may be 
regarded in apposition to kernel 
(I). Kernel (5) stales the busts for 
kernel (t) and its amplification in 
kernel (3). [italics and condensa- 
tion of procedure mine.) 

Step 5 Nc«r-kernel ; God redeemed 

us 

through 

Christs shedding of his blood 
and 

Ciod forgave : 
our sins 

All this indicates 
how richly God showed his 
grace. 

Next, please (Ephesians 2; 8j , . . 
(The tricky part is undoubtedly step 
4, but it is surprising how even this 
speeds up with practice. . . .) 

Problem 15: Analyse the following 
passage in terms of the 5 steps of 

r ocedure: 

Peter 1: 3b- 4 (KJ.V.l? “ By his 
great mercy we have been born 
anew into a living hope by the re- 
surrection of Jesuq Christ from the 
dead, and to an Inheritance, which, 
h imperishable, undented, and 
unfading, kept iii heaven fot 
y on"* . . . . '! 

Problem 16: For further practice . 

erpptoy the five. steps of proredure 
• for the following passages ■ Luke 2: 
1-5; Luke. I : H; Maltbe* 5: 1-7. 
Matthew 7 1-3 : Romans .1 : I -7 , : 
..Hebrews I : |-lf 

IV. A waird bit cbntrasti^ 
seihantic analysis V Rnd 
some general forartienfs j' 

Wheh We get fdtfw semantic part of 
the book the ritual ion greatly 
improves., f-dr the semantic part of. 


the system has not been docln|H:d 
yet and so u sudden adultncss break > 
in, with Iriinslaliuu considered once 
again as a skill mid :m art. The only 
semantic device which is seriously 
considered (apart from some mention 
of a thesaurus intersection proce- 
dure. to tiller out irrelevant uses of 
adjoining words which in fact was 
invented by the present write) 
who abandoned il because, in (his 
form, it does not work very well l is 
a procedure for doing contrasted 
semantic analysis on a list u f closely 
related works. The object of this pro- 
cedure is. presumably, further to 
sophisticate the initial classification 
ot a Bible passage in terms of the 
four semantic categories (3. E. A ;ind 
R. 

Thus the list of words chair/ stool / 
bench / hassock could be analysed 
contraslivcly (p. 64i as follows : 
CoNiRASTtvc Components 
chair 

(a) with legs 

(b) with back 

(c) for one person 

stool 

(a) with legs 

(b) without back 
(cl for one person 

bench 

(a) with legs 

(b) wilh or without buck 
tc) for two or more persons 

hassock 

(a) without legs 

(b) without back 
to for one person 

Common Components 
fa) manufactured article 
(b) used for sitting 
So far. so good ; and the .same 
method works, tolerably well, in 
analysing the list of words walk! 
skip / hop I crawl f run /dance. (p.65) 

smd triangle l rectangle! square on 
p. 66. It does not work well, how- 
ever (and that is an understatement), 
fur the great key words of the Bible : 
—sec for instance the analysis of the 
sequence repentance / remorse/ con- 
version Ip. 66) : 

repentance 
( 11 ) bad behaviour 
(b) sorrow 

(O change of bchuviour 
remorse 

(a) bad behaviour 
(h) sorrow 

(c> 

run version 

(a) bad behaviour 

(b) 

(c) change of behaviour. 

or try the sequence prayerf medltai 
t Ion / communion / worship (p. 70). 

prayer meditation 

(a) verbal ( ;i ) verbal 

lb) addressed to (b) not addressed 
God to God 

Icl one-way com- ( c j internal com- 
munication muniuaiion 

(d) individual or fg, individual 
collective 

(e) generally a re- 
quest or petition 

communion worship , 

(a) verbal or non- (a) verbal or non- 
verbal verbal 

(b) addressed to (b) addressed to 

Gad God , 

(c) two-way com- (c) one-way com- 
munication munication ' 

(d) individual or (d) individual or 

collective • collective . . 

No wonder,! after that, that the 
authors conclude that “there is . . j. 
no semotactic frame to distinguish v 
agapeo from philea. (p. 75) since 
their analysis shows that tljey have 
four common components: 
agapeo , 
fa) affection for 
(b> concern for 
(o recognition of worth 

(d) association not implied . 

pldleo . 

(a) affection for. 

(b) concern for V ;• ■) ' 

fc) recognition of worth 

(d) association impljed ' 

■ or that: ■< ' ■ • 

.grace hi the, theological sense indM*' 
an undeserved, benefit .. . faith (Wgh) 
in a context • speaking <jf the aehWty 
of God it Often acquires such; a teett- 


il seems id be largely wl of ptaef ; fn|i : 
the average secularised pertofl.-/ • ^ , 
■ We ougnVto have known from th?i 
start that it Would be thus. for the 
- barbarisms iittol on pp ; 2-3?,- T® U K. 
under problem 1 ( 2 ), which discusses 
the Word being mud 0 fie^h, :.wh 6 rj ; , 

■we would confidently. hi* ve exported:} 


' 1*'! 


at least :i minimal discussion of the 
logos, ise get only the King James's 
Version. Phillips, and Today \ 
English Vcrsiun (Ciood News for 
Modern Mam -with the New 
English Bible version (the authors of 
which had at least hcatd of Philo 
and Platonism) left out. 

So, ns between the three versions: 

And the Word was made flesh 
(K.J.V.) 

So the word of God became a 
human being (Phillips) 

The Word became a human 
being (T.E.V.) 

we are required only to make a com- 
parative evaluation as to “ how 
readily and correctly an ordinary 
reader . . . is likely to understand 
them ”. 

* * * 

1 know what Nida and Taber will 
reply to me. “ Your criticisms they 
will say, " arc typical of the carping 
remarks invariably made by those 
who live in academic ivory towers, 
and arc therefore irrelevant to the 
enterprise propounded here. We are 
spreading the Gospel; we are not 
being scholarly. We are translating 
the Bible for children, for Sunday 
school pupils, for members of udull 
Bible Classes, for primitive and 
simple people, who are often trying 
to tukc it in not in their firs], native 
language but In a second, acquired 
language ; for people who huve 
simple, concrete, primitive, childlike 
minds" 

If they say this, though, from their 
state of fundamentalist sleep, the 
next fifty years is going to give them 
the rddest possible awakening. For, 
as the Hippies, all over the world, arc 
already pointing out, and as the 
sociological evidence increasingly 
shows, when it comes to the kind or 
subject matter of the Bible, it is the 
missionaries who are the primitives. 
Initiation ceremonies, Living Masters, 
gurus, incarnations, mind-opening 
visions, magical operations of all 
sorts, Resurrectidns, healings, tele- 
pathic messages, miracles, demoniac 
possession, or even complicated 
abstract -cunt-con Crete schemata sys- 
tems and symbolisms: it is (hose 

clever Mayan Indians, those inscrut- 
able Iruquois, those experienced 
Ashanti who still know about such 
things and compared to whom we 
are twentieth-century literate, tech- 
nological blockheads. And if this is 
already true of, say, the Mayans and 
the Ashanti, what about (he Hindus, 
the Sufis and the two .sorts of Budd- 
hist? . 

What though tho spicy breezes ; 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon *s isle. 

Though every prospect pleases,— 

Their speech is si mply vi le. 

Jn vajn, with snvage kindness, 

Our Biblic words were atrown. 

The heathen had n nasty new 

Thesaurus of his own. 

. * * * 

In conclusion^ a word should be said 
about mechanization. Nida and . 
Taber do not say, nor dp they think, 
that their translation-system as - il ■ 
.stands could be mechanized, [ Bui 
when, as ori February 26.’ a spokes- > 
man for the:. United Bible Societies 
says In the. 7X5. “if you do not like 
our translation theory, show us an- : 
other one “,1 think, it Is the fact ttiat 
this theory is quasi-syslematic which 
makes him feel that there i$ no alter- 
native lo iU For, on a'ny other tickeL 
there are many alternatives lb 'li. . 
When asked whether J liked the 
theory I could easjly:reply, “ No. I do . 
not like your theory 0 / translation at 
ail ; almost any, other theory of trans- ' 
latioo would be better: for instance, 
try Vinay and I Oarbelnet.-' 

If, hoWeVef. it is indeed op' this 
ticket that he challenges «ne s I accept: 
the challenge. To produce. a near- ' . 
mechanistic theory: /of ; translation 
(even had Nid? and Taber done: this) ! 
Is not the sam<a$ to use a computer •; 
to tissist; translation. ' Nevertheless, 
there is sufficient analogy between : 
these twb systematic, activities fojr the : 
second to qualify . as an alternative to 
the first.' :■ ■■ 1 : v ; ! : , 
: If public I merest: in this matter is . 
sufficient to justify i a : second priicle. 

I shall suggest the development of ,r 
hierarchical ^three-Jevfel; Lraitslajion , 
■system tp bfe jmple'nieht^, on-lioe pn 
a large, Mrri piifei: wUi : iriulti-upcew :i 
Ifaclljbes'.Tbls might' assist; I think. jn ; 
/giving tpthe wholcnctivityofBiblicai 
'triihslaiipn a pdv>‘ef knd sophistics 
Lian whjfh. by theq$tqre oi the pqL-: : 
it c^Hcrt otfieniisje have/ -i-'- 
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Arthur Huck 
The Security 
of China 

Chinese Approaches to 
Problems ot War 


anti Strategy 




Its* s^r- 


A shrewd and perceptive 
analysis of the 'Chinese threat’ 
and the reasons for the widely 
varying estimates of its nature. 
Paperback 12s 

Grant Hugo 
Britain in 
Tomorrow’s 
World 

Principles of 
Foreign Policy 
A profound and controversial 
examination of the foreign 
policy which determines the 
death or survival of Britain. 
“Deserves praise for its 
modesty as well as its lucidity." 
Times Literary Supplement 30s 

Again available 
Louis J. Halle 
The Cold War 
as History 

“A major work, one lhat 
should be read by anyone who 
wants lo understand our 
confused world." Observer. • - 
“A serious contribution to. 

. scholarship. Above all it is 
.'humane and compassionate to 
both sides." Times Literary 
Supplement. 63s 

Stephen Fay • 
Measure for Measui'c; 

Reforming the 
TradcUmons 
"Aiisefttl summary of union 
history during (hijceotuiy, 
arid a powerful attack on most 
other recent proposals for and 
attempts at reform. Mr. Fay's 
arguments are impressive," 
Times Lite retry Supplement. 
Boards 25s, Paperback 10s 
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Dymaxion man and spaceship earth 
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19.3.70 TLS: 303 


The Buckminster Fuller Render 
Edited by James Muller. 

383pp. Cape. jE2 8s. 

This is n .select ion of texts by K. 
Btickniavlcr Fuller publishes! over 
the past forty years or so. It 
is heavy reading In parts, and 
lo be recommended more for 
reference or deep sludv than as a 
first introduction to Fuller's thinking 
— for which one would suggest the 
more digestible Operating Manual 
for Spaceship Earth ( reviewed here 
September 11, 1 969), or an excellent 
Third Programme presentation by 
John Donat reprinted in the Listener 
(.September 26, 1 968), which deserves 
lo be published somewhere in more 
durable form. Surprisingly, this 
Reader is the first book by Fuller to 
be published in Britain. 

Mr, Donat wrote of an 
absolute division between Fuller's wor* 
anipner9 and his detractors. It seems 
you re either an addict or an allergic. 

I really can’t stand the po-faced accep- 
tance of every word from the lips of 
the master which is typical or the 
Bucky addict, any more than I can 
stand the critics who accuse him of 
being a megalomaniac whose naive 
views won’t stand up t 0 a moment’s 
icrious consideration. 


'I he time Inis come for Fuller's work 
to be looked at with a new critical 
sobriety. One way of testing his 
" comprehcnsivist" el aims is to select 
some of his favourite topics and see 
how his remarks stand up to close 
analysis. This gives an uneven picture. 
In same branches of structural engi- 
neering, for instance his famous geo- 
desic domes, he is a world authority : 
on some uf the other subjects which 
he confidently tackles he is obscure 
or wayward. The following state- 
ment is typical : 

The difference between mind and brain 
h that brain deals only with memor- 
ized. subjective, special-case experi- 
ences and objective experiments, while 
mind extracts and employs the gener- 
alized principles and integrates and in- 
terrelates their effective employment. 
Brain deals exclusively with the physi- 
cal, and mind exclusively with the 
metaphysical. 

The objection is not that these are 
incorrect statements, but (bat they 
insist on our redefining common 
words to fit in with Fuller’s defini- 
tions. It is the habit of a monologuist, 
and his detractors cal] ft authori- 
tarianism. 

If this were all there was to Fuller, 
he could be adequately described as 
a brilliant engineer and inventor who 


by arguing mmvaids from the lessons 
of his own experience has constructed 
a personal philosophy. Autodidacts 
with vision arc not uncommon mid 
usually interesting, though they 
seldom possess Fuller’s flair as a per- 
former. They arc often equally 
masterful in their use of language. 

Yet Fuller is followed as a prophet. 
Before dismissing him as a false pro- 
phet, we should ask how it is that a 
man aged seventy-five now finds him- 
self so closely in tune with the pre- 
occupations of the ‘‘young world" 
(as he calls it). Is it not possible that 
a true prophet, being gifted with 
some deep intuitive feeling for the 
pulse of his time, has no need of 
any capacity for intellectual gjve-and- 
lake at a superficial level ? If we 
think of hint as a poet before he Is 
anything else, then we should have 
less trouble with his quirks. 

Fuller seems to have found quite 
recently a classical simplicity, of age 
speaking to youth. But the style of 
most of the texts in the Reader 


1 said, “Words seem to me lo be one 
of the most extraordinary tool acquisi- 
tions of men ; 1 don't think men were 
born with words, but rather from what 
I have learned in education and of the 
educational system I suspect that men 
have evolved words. . . . They arc 
obviously tools, and I'm enough of a 
mechanic to know that you can use 
tools in the wrong way. . , It was 
very tough on my wife, but I decided 
I was going to try to hold a moratorium 
on speech for myself, ... I thought I 
would sec if by doing that I could Force 
myself hack lo the point where l would 
really understand what it was I wus 
thinking And be sure that when I made 
a sound that I really meant to make that 
sound— that it wasn't something I was 
parroting and that was just coming off 
my tongue. 
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The first hovel by a young 
writer who made his name 
in Penguin Modem Stories / 
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people; but.feel at the end; ‘ 
we have experienced a 
. mystery;." 
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, pearly all prc-1964) is contorted: 
. nis meaning js sometimes crammed 
into adjectival phrases and into sen- 
, tc P« s structured as much by hyphen. 
; alien as by syntax. Here is Fuller on 
i the development of forms in nature, 

■V? m , clatctl IW9 culled 

Total Thinking 

The cyclic wave accretions— unique to 
parent and parent’s parent— make over- 
lapping internal Impressions of the 
pcnodie and cyclic interfercnccs-struc- 

V2fl by '? CCre 5 ion * P rearr nnging there- 
by internal angles oF the original lurbln- 
mg tendency of iinfoldment upon the 
gcslating seed of periodic secretion of 

SrcU 10 inside -° u t pulsation- 
reversion, which we call regenerative 

pis style repudiates flow and con- 
tinuity; it js not at ease with the 
reader, and meaning cracks under 
(he strain. 

For two yenrs of Fuller’s life he 
iteraliy gave up using words. After 
the First World War, which he spent 
m the American navy, his four-year- 
old daughter died after a succession 
of three epidemic illnesses followed 
by pneumonia. In 1927 his business 
life collapsed under him and he 
suffered an acute personal crisis: 

... I decided that the way I had 

ihmS bad ^ les L and conflicting 
thoughts was through words — When 
somebody told me there things. Tliere- 
tore, l became very suspicious of words. 


: George Steiner has written in a 
i literary context of a "retreat from 
! the word ” in this century, when 
" the mind loses confidence in 
‘ the act of communication itself ’’. It 
: is not surprising that when Fuller 
returned from this withdrawal his use 
of language came to lack urbanity. 

Why is Fuller important? First, 
because no one else has pushed (it is 
the right word) so hard the concept 
of interdisciplinary work and the 
comprehensive propensities of man : 

Only the free-wheeling nrtist-cxplorer, 
non - academic, scientist - philosopher, 
mechanic, cconomist-poel who has 
never waited for patron : starling and 
accrediting of his co-ordinate capabili- 
ties. holds the prime initiative today. If 
man is to continue as n successful 
pattern-complex function in universal 
evolution, it will be because the next 
decades will have witnessed the art 1st- 
sdemisl’s spontaneous seizure of the 
prime design responsibility and his suc- 
cessful conversion of the total capability 
of tool-augmented man from kiliingry 
to advanced livingiy— adequate for all 
humanity. 

This is expressed rhetorically, yes. 
In some ways Fuller represents n 
remarkably pure romanticism which 
certainly does not seem to belong to 
the same century as the Nazis. (** It 
is my conviction, from having 
watched a great many babies grow 
up, that all of humanity is born n 
genius and then becomes de-gen iused 
very rapidly by unfavourable circum- 
stances and by the frustration of nil 
their extraordinary built-in capabili- 
ties.”) But can it be dismissed ns 
naive ? If so, then It is hard to argue 
against the ecological pessimism that 
has been so widely publicized lately. 


: ,n e today. whcihcM^ 5 

Wh£h ah „? 0niC ClU *« ft 
whjUi nature cor rec „ g 

There is some simifariiy 

Srtnuicl Smiles's slorilS, 

Sient British engineers 

contributions of Bribing 

technology during ih* M 

revolution tsee TLS 

Fuller's 

entrepreneurial 
hmd it ; but u is worths 
Uni I our own country n« 
untapped resources of®*, 
innovative activity. Havi ; 
industrial technology fa* 1 
should be ieadinq FuUw'i •, 
revolution 1 
Of course, his ideal ap- 
prehensive designer ''raw 
How will such a man, as fix 
inn lor of specialist resources,] 
with politicians? Again, ili 
that Fuller understates ihj 
sides of human nature, can 
sure that his emphasis on fe 
agement of natural resowa 
due account of the spins 
psychological needs and [( sg* 
man ? What is the future 
design revolution in noa 
countries? (Fuller's del 
accused him of being an 
for the consumer soritij 
economy based on warfedi 
4 None the less, his ballcrii|_ 
(ion of faith in humanity he 
on for some the charuftnr 
religious belief. He is certain 
oti.s in the sense that F. Mu 
described D. H. Lawrawn 
ous. (Man, for Fuller, it 
ficlally challenged by tin 
continuity tof death ",) ft 
such positive things lo uj 
" metaphysical masleroj 
physical " in an ever-ebtiu 
tivistic universe? Those h 
intellectual leaders who 
of relevance fend to lake i 
mis tic or non-committal to 
cnihusiusnvof so many yoaj 
for Fuller must be 
together with the current 
growth of ecological conred 
it is wrong to write off asatrai 
hysteria. 

Fuller’s term “artist 
an implicit challenge to Jl 
in art, science and edncaiw 
view their positions.- 
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(,-id by Eugene Rulfe. 
irfndder and Stoughton. 35s 

F^~nol many today who 
Eden) that, in sonic sense. 

' ^ dark and destructive 
Uwork in the lives of men 
pieties. The days of easy 
m are long past. An age 
, [bought it had struck bottom 
Operate deeds of the Hitler 
t ii made to think again in 
I believable reports of cold- 
bd massacres, torture, random 
n and cool, sometimes cal- 
k-quificencc in the lingering 
d thousands by starvation, 
gman has made of man " is 
il a theme for today as for 
f, and it is sometimes terri- 
M very convincingly, undcr- 
( by perceptive writers of fic- 
fto can we be unaware now 
tjuger of averting our minds 
Hop from the grimmer facts 
dace that impinge upon us in 
up. The effects, for the 
Wind society, of just trying 
I lo continue in a rarefied 
$irt, or of just formally 
b( (be depravity of which 
A should, be plain for all. 
eia9 the same be grRicful' 
ItEoring, and In some ways 
jraiive, warning of the dan- 


gers of a too rosy idealism, or of 
escape into the fantasies of a facile 
optimism, which this hook provides. 
Written at the close of the war. but 
only now made available to English 
renders, it has lost nothing of its 
relevance and power ; and one 
hopes Unit its message will he 
widely rend and pondered. ’I his 
very short book is in many ways a 
tract for the times. 

It does not follow, however, that 
the facts, which no one would ser- 
iously wan! to deny, arc always 
seen in a true perspective. Dr. Neu- 
mann holds that conscience is just 
"the representative of the collective 
norm ", " the values current at any 
given time”, and yet, paradoxically, 
he arraigns it for its involvement in 
the idea “of the absolute character 
of certain values". He is opposed, 
not only to nn evasive and blind 
optimism which shuts away unpleas- 
ant facts about ourselves in deep 
recesses of the unconscious, but also 
to suppression in the form of “sac- 
rifice, nscetism and self-discipline ", 
These may work for an ethical elite, 
but “when imposed upon the col- 
lective may be nothing shori of 
catastrophic Perhaps Dr. Neu- 
mann Is thinking too much In terms 
of an unrealistic and often unneces- 
sary asceticism and other- world line-* 
which some have set themselves as 
the ideal. He muy be niglu in 
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LEONARD K. BATON : 

Two Chicago Architects and Their 
Client? 

Frank Lloyd Wright and Howard 
Van Doren Shaw. 

259pp. M.I.T. Press. £4 13s. 

Architectural history Is largely about 
architects. Abook that deals instead 
With their clients offers a promising 
netv means of illuminating the pro- 
cess by which buildings come to be 
qs they are., This scholarly work 
opens , up a field of research that 
might profitably be explored by 
.ptners. - . ■; . [ • , •. / / 

’ Histories of remoter, periods con- 

ain, of course, materialon the rela- 

Uorts of majpr architects with popes 
potentates, and other patrons of 
.Jhe Renaissance, even though sourtfe 

IIEfvL ? ilS oftcn avaflable for. 
su^ a detailed-study as Mr. Eaton 
presents ; but except for Lutyens, ‘to 

a rathe? Sf ’ ^ ^ ackintosh > and in 
£5 r ; dlff ’« 5n t context Gropius, 
architects’ work of the p resent S 
turv has not been, ■ ’ 


Mr. Eatons book began as an in- 
quiry into the personalities of the 
early clients of Frank Lloyd Wright 
— the people who commissioned nis 
epoch-making prairie houses. In 
weking to discover to what extent 
they were remarkable and unusual 
people, Mr. Eaton had to pursue his 
researches outside the conventional 
Held of architectural history and 
enter that of sociology and psycho- 
logy. He then found Oipl he needed 


what he describes as a “ control 
group ” of cliehts -who had commis- 
sioned orthodox houses at the same 
time; so he started another Inquiry 
into the personalities and motives of 
me clients 6f one of Wright’s success- 
ful but conventionally academic con- 
temporaries, Howard Van Doren 
Shaw. 

This book presents the results of 
the two inquiries. Mr. Eaton begins 
with an essay on architectural inno- 
.yation and the. problems, it poses, 
which (s ;■ ^ followed by a chapter 
. ffftE *• Wright and 


Mr. Eaton attributes ^ 
chiefly to the influence w 
magazines like Ham 
(founded , in- Chicago in « 
wives taking over lead 
their husbadds when If c 
missioning a new htit»A , 
ments that more than owfl 
later clients came front 
background as those who 
responsive to Wright’s 
ideas: the locaUy-educar 
leaders, usually with A 
as distinct from the East* 
businessmen* of 8 r< f , 
tion and higher 
. were drawn towards 5h a F’> 

Mr.! Eaton has uiKJ^ai|i 
noting piece of research. 

ing of it is a liltle 'E r0 *% 

■ book’s only other defeci I » 
overall persj>ecjJVe, m » ? 
to define the developm«M 
place in Chicago in 
third of the greot rcv^ u « 
hiStoryof-WMiero.^' 

other two being J n 


HI IIGELOW : 

Uni Warriors 
Klfctciilnson. 35s. 

anti causes of human 
few (he major pruhieni of 
p sciences this book is right 
IfUb theme is simple. Man's 
Ins trebled in , volume since lie 
fP n° m his apcriiUKtriilopithe- 
i*®^r a million or two years 
jw berease, the author holds, 
m .rave been caused hy very 
p natural selection pressure 
JWoT bmlns endowed with 
[ tfciteence, permitting of 
twaiUic communication, and 
•BtKUte cooperation heiween 
rj h « social group, primi- 
I * Ip* hundred members. 
Ff muhor, the selection 
p.nsuld only he kept up. and 
PJpurne trebled, if these 
ISP 8 were increasingly at 
another. Further, 
BgJor bye within a group 
^ ' the ' conflict 
; love and hale 
WJUgbnlsilc or even con- 
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MipinisiiiE that, ill these tii.ses. the 
main result is frust ration and the 
penalties, sometimes dire ones, which 
llii.s exacts ; the " perverse sexual 
fantasies" of " sublimating .saints" 
and the " burnings, lurtures. pogroms 
and crusades whicli give the lie lo 
[t heir] hrollwrly love ". This is no 
doubt a picture we should always 
have before us. Hut it is also absurd 
lo he so taken with il that we have no 
place for conscience a.s the judge 
and critic of prevailing standards or 
for the discipline of impulses and 
aspirations which are at odds with 
our true welfare or that of others. 
The word " discipline " may nut 
perhaps he the most happy or the 
most acceptable in a permissive age. 
Bui unless we are lo give ourselves 
up to a total and disastrous lack of 
inhibition, there must he some point 
where, in Plato's famous words, 
“the naturally better” controls the 
" naturally worse ”. 

The root difficulty in Dr. Neu- 
mann’s scheme is that he seems to 
regard nil the ingredients or the 
alleged unconscious as inherently 
and utterly evil, and at (he same 
time he docs not xeem to have 
room for evil elsewhere. Nor has he 
reckoned with the fact that much 
which we may have to resist, in the 
proper conduct of our lives, is not 
at all evil in itself. Perhaps Plato 
was after all wiser than many con- 
temporary thinkers in supposing 
thiii no impulse of ours is initially 
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irudiclory : they are complementary. 

AH mammals other than man 
hove o built-in behttviour pattern 
which prevents them killing other 
members of their • own species, 
except occasionally. Mun, from the 
earliest archaeological and written 
records to the present day. kills men 
on ti massive scale. This -has been 
generally ex plumed hy the fact (hat 
mnn’s ancestors, frail, slim, and 
devoid of tiny defensive or offensive 
weapons (tusks, horns, - or claws), 
owed their survival lo their social 
organization for aggressive, hunting 
and muUinl defence against danger- 
otts predators. These have hitherto 
been thought to he other species : 
lions, rhinos, &c„ and with naive 
faith it has been : assumed that 
man's ancestors were peaceful, until 
agriculture was invented In Neo- 
lithic limes. By an ingenious argu- 
ment, which may be too clever, the 
author holds that if the enemies oL' 
man’s ancestors were mammals of 
other species, these also should 
show brain-increase through the 
action of natural selection on them ; 
since there are none Ihut do. he 
believes that proto-rmun was proto- 
man's constant eneniy, and his des- 
cendants- have been fighting ever 
since. 

This thesis may be correct in spite 
of some biological flaws in the 
argument. There arc other causes of 
increase in brain-size. £'. Dubois 
showed, and R. : Brummclkamp 
confirmed, that the cerebral hemi- 
spheres of the brain show ' a con- 
stant positive differential growth- 
rate compered with the body ax a 
whole. Tf the latter grows larger, the 
brain will be disproportionately 
. larger still, and. as Sir Julian 
Huxley showed, such increase or an 
organ by “ allometric " growth is 
automatic and not due to natural 
selection, which may on the cort- 
trary extinguish a species (such os 
the Irish elk with qnottridus antlers) 
for this reason. ' 

Man's evolitUon was very rapid, 
which means that heritable variation 
was very plentiful and genetic div- 
ersity very great. This requires that 
the. mating unit t* numerous, (o 
■■ allow of' Sufficient /c^fohinatiqo 
of genes. But if ihe.spcial groups of 
proto-men consisted only of a hub- 
■ deed or two individuals, breeding, 
within the group can only have, 
resulted in genetic uniformity and 
reduced variability. The author is 
aware of the problem, but he claims 
that inbreeding ‘‘also tends toward 


diversity at the same lime", nnd 
that with a little migration, a little 
exchange of individuals between 
groups, and “a pinch of genetic 
roulette in terms of random runs of 
hick for curtain genes ”, more 
genetic diversity would result' than 
in a free-muting large population. 

This would not be sufilcicnt lo 
satisfy a geneticist, who will wonder 
why the author did not- go on to 
support his hypothesis by assuming 
(hat from time lo time one group 
overwhelmed another completely 
and took all its females to bread 
front. This would hrtve ranked fn 
adequate gene-flow. 

There arc other biological diffi- 
culties: brain -size is not the limiting 
factor in development of the higher 
menlul faculties; Neanderthal man, 
who did not survive, had a bigger 
hruin than other men. The author 
misses the point of -Sir Julian Hux- 
ley's distinction between biological 
and psycho-social evolution i ■ the 
former is genetic and opportunistic 
under natural selection ; the latter is 
non -innate., requires leaching afresh 
in each generation, is directed by 
ideologies and Works very rapidly. 
The point here Is that owing lo’ the 
extreme retardation (paadoipor- 
phusis) in man's embryonic develop- 
ment. the newborn baby is ao"extni- 
u ferine foetus and is dependent 
for its normal ' development on 
social intercourse with it? parents 
and playma tes." Children ‘brought Up 
by animals or sequestrated by 'Inhu- 
man parents, and monkeys deprived 
of their' parents, do dot develop 
normal bra'lnsi Of cbu'rse. .biological 
and psychosocial evolution interact, 
hut this means that some, structures- 
such as the brain are not solely 
under the control of natural seleCr. 
tion. ; . ■ 

It is now lime to cease these 
criticisms and to wplcomfc- the. book, 
written in ; engaging ptyle apd wlHv 
humour; The author's claiw for. Jt 
arc very .mqdatf : i" presented Italy 
as food for thought, aa a' possible 
approach to the study ; hptaan 
evolution and human nature t which 
has riot yet been fully • exploded.;.- 
As the group within wfopn eyery- 
hddy was “ us," hilS grown to .Ihe 
dan, irit?o; patibn. ancr^per-^^j 
block, only one more step, ts needM 
to make the planet : safe ,for mqn • 
: five in. The teaching of Jesus 

acquires added sjgnificipcC jf, con- 
trary to the old dogmas, there never- 
was ' : any. Garden 9 f Eden or FftU of 


bail but oii|\ ,0 when it competes 
with more important or urgent 
needs and becomes, in this process, 
inflated and distorted. Wc may be 
apt to resort too easily to the 
language of original sin and evil: 
and in this way we may find our- 
selves defeating the liberal humaniz- 
ing aims which Dr. Neumann him- 
self has at heart. 

It seems certain that the remedy 
he himself suggests is a dangerous 
one and could be calamitous. It is 
that we must not seek the CAlermi- 
nation of tjvil (“ there is icall-y no 
such thing ") but rather learn to 
"assimilate a certain amount of 
evil", to be reconciled, to put il 
bluntly, to " doing evil *' when “ the 
needs of the individual run counter 
lo collective values ", Acceptance of 
evil, not in the sense of the much 
derided sublimation or of the ad- 
justments which the complexities of 
a situation may require but in Lhc 
sense of going part of -the way at 
least with -the evil in our nature as 
such- -this is the prescription. Each 
one must accept “ the shadow ", the 
share of evil “ allotted ’* to him. he 
must “ endure " it and consciously 
live it out in the form of “ the 
conscious doing of evil 
This curious suggestion springs in 
some measure from misunderstan- 
dings and confusions, especially 
about ctjiicnl ideas ; nnd it is indeed 
insisted that the individual must 
work out his “ management of his 
own shadow" in " n spirit of freely 
accepted responsibility ”. But wc 
seem also to have, in Dr. .Neu- 
mann's suggestion, a superb remedy 
for rhe undermining of responsi- 
bility, especially when (he shadow we 
arc urged to accept is thought to be 
itself just “a part and a representa- 
tive of the shadow side of the whole 


human late*'. 'I his alignment with 
an tihtcure collectivism shows an 
W'hat truly slippery slope Dr. Neu- 
mann has set himself, and ho 
readies the limit of absurd mis- 
representation when he imports reli- 
gious motions into his main themes. 
It can hardly be in the sense that 
Dr. Neumann has in mind that 
Jesus addressed the penitent thief, 
“ accepting the dark ego ", “ be- 
cause ‘I loo am dark not 
simply because ‘1 loo am light’". 
We likewise border on the fantastic 
in the contention that men have 
managed to remain "in contact 
with the Godhead, in whose image 
they had been created ” because 
“ this Godhead was iisclf not simply 
all-goud and all -wise ”. 

A limited God is a possible theme 
for tlioulogy, but that we should 
find our point of identity in the 
alleged evil in God is indeed 
astounding. It is a far cry from the 
supra-riilionid and the numinous as 
normally understood ; and while 
grateful to Dr. Neumann nnd his 
translator for warnings we need to 
have renewed (most of ail perhaps 
about our evasive acceptance of a 
" facade personality " and a scape- 
goat morality), wc cannot but 
deeply deplore his own defeating of 
Kix own aim — namely, lo counter 
fanaticism and unreason, by making 
so many concessions, in his own 
frame of thought, In those very 
forces. Have we not indeed, in this 
ease, n supreme example of the 
need to combine the insights of the 
psychologist with a cleAr-minded 
ethical and religious understanding ? 
Ought not the theologian and the 
psychologist to overcome their 
curious estrangement today ? They 
deal largely with the same phe- 
nomena. 
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Yet two more 


HEINZ IIOIIM-: 

The Order »f (lie Hi-ulli's IUmiI 
translated hj Richard Hurry. 

6Wip|>. Seckci and W.iihurg. i-t litv 
JOACHIM V. J EST: 

The Fate iif (lie Third Heieli 
Translated by Mk-liucl Bullock. 
402pp. Wcktenlcld and Ni-.'itKon. 


Chancellor of Austria 


allegiance in Mil' F-lihrcr. IIil-if fl.i'.li 
was the runic duuMc-S aiul ihcv iniir- 
durcil men in millions. 


The Third Reich lasted in si twelve 
years; both in I %8 and in 19iw the 
T/Ji reviewed more than thirty Eng- 
lish and German honks wholly or 
largely dealing with Na/i (i or many. 
The preoccupation of ihe Germans 
with their recent history is under- 
standable: ’* Hewiiltiginig der Vcr- 
gangenheit " can he achieved not 
only by “ understanding ’* (he I bird 
Reich— apparently the ghosts can 
also be laid by sheer weigh I of prin- 
ted paper. This in itself would 
account for the never-ending stream 
of monographs anti more general 
studies on the Nazi era which pour 
from the pens of German academics 
and journalists alike. But how to 
explain the similar proliferation of 
such studies in English publishers’ 
lists ? Why docs this particular 
piece of history— already so fully 
documented, in comparison with 
mast other periods— exert an irresis- 
tible and apparently inexhaustible 
fascination for authors and pub- 
Swhers ? The past couple of months 
alone have given us a reprint or Mein 
Ka\npf~ and a monograph on it -a ‘ 
biography of Eva Braun, and the two i 
latest products of the Nazi industry : | 
Heinz HQhnc’s The Order of ihe t 
Deaths fiend and Joachim Fcsl’s I 
The Fttce of the Third Reich. These \ 
two Pat works are directly conipar- I 
able because they arc both transla- 
tions of books by German journalists ■ 
--the former having originated in 1 
one of Der Spiegel's excellent con- ■’ 
temporary history series, and the c 
latter in a series of radio broadcasts h 
in West Berlin. ^ 

As It* title implies. The Order of ii 
the Death's Head Is u study* of the / 
&S« : tho jacket illustration Is a large h 
blow-up of a skull, horror-comic ii 
style, with Himmler peeping out of o 
one of the eye-sockets. Thorough " o 
and With exhaustive — and often p 
exhausting — documentation 1 apd 
appendixes, it is considerably mot? . r 
sober, and dull, than its opening : b; 

TjteFr unifOim was black and they were , S£ 
jhc topor of a nation. Tholr budge was Sv 
tne (leatli s head and they swore eternal tf 


I he main criticism of iliu hook is 

I v that there is perhaps too much 

narrative at the expense of analy- 
sis -hardly surprising in view of the 
intricacies of the S.S. organization— 
hut it is likely to become a standard 
m, work of reference on the subject. 

The Face of the 7 hint licit h 
’*’* adopts a more original approach - 
tc no doubt because of the exigencies 
1C of a radio series— and is. within its 
g- limitations, perhaps more successful. 
»r It contains a series of brief studies of 
y. some of Ihe leading figures ol Nazi 
is Germany. Needless to say much 
r- familiar ground is covered ; bui each 
r- portrait js filled out with baefc- 

II ground material, so that the individ- 
d ual .studies build up un interesting 
n composite view of the period as seen 
■ through Ihe eyes of a number of its 
J participants. This is supplemented hy 
a short chapters on the role of the 
I Officer Corps, of the intellectuals. 

and of women, In the Third Reich, 
ft, too, is thoroughly documented. 

! No criticism Is jn tended oF the two 1 
books under review, but are there 
not enough books already written 
and being written about Nazi Ger- 
many to make translations of 
German works— apart, from the i 
really crucial ones— seem rather i 
superfluous? By comparison there i 
are relatively few important English ; 
studies of other periods of German i 
history. If the present flood of books 
continues there is also the danger 
that people will begin to equate ) 
German history ” with Nazi his- 
lory. Moreover, serious students of l . 
the period wili have some knowledge ‘ 
of German, and should already be ;| 
familiar with the original German ? 
versions of Dr. Post’s and Dr. 1 
Hdhnc’s books. <| 

If. then, these two books are J. 
intended Cor the non-specialist, is he P 
not already adequately catered for : J 
an one level by Mr. William Shirer's n 
huge volume: and on another level fi 
by a number of outstanding works. s 
including Mr. Alan Bullock’s 11 

Hitler ? And why have these particu- 
lar works— a ' ‘ general *’ study, arid a £ 
long monograph on a single aspect o 
of the . Third ; Reich — been singled J< 
out for translation rather than, say ul 
ProFesspr. KW Dietrich Braclier’s b< 
Seminal works ? There is the depres- fit 
sing thoitght that if The Order of the h 
DftWi s Head ever appears in paper- tr 
back it •may well find itself on the 
same .shelves as pulp novels with 
swastikas and jackboots adornrna 
their covers, . / 


KURT S(‘IIUS(1!NIGG : 
fm Kumpf gotten Hiller 
472pp. Munich : Moldcn. DM 25. 


■ii 

y- Dnilfu>s has been made into the 
as hem of Austria's resistance to Hiller, 
- but Kurt von Schusehnigg was his 
li colleague when he first became 
Chancellor in 1932. Two year, later 
‘ Dr. Schusehnigg, still only thirty- 
six. succeeded Dollfuss and remained 
:s Chancellor- for nearly twice as long. 
s Into the bargain he has survived to 
' tell the tale. This is the first lime 
[ i h;u he has set out lo say all that 
i he knows. As he suggests, his 
i account of the period is none the 
i less valid because it is a subjective 
. one; indeed there is no temptation 
to question Dr. Schusehnigg 's integ- 
rity. There i.x only a slightly deplor- 
1 able chronological confusion and a 
certain confusion with his former 
publications, - 

Ever accused by the left of 
fascism. Dr. Schusehnigg shows how 
different a course he took. Certainly 
not » liberal, he tried lo build upon 
the foundations laid by Doll fuss to 
create an authoritarian, strongly 
Catholic, corporate state which 
seemed to him something essentially 
Austrian. Little of it has survived 
into the second Austrian Republic 
to which Dr. Schusehnigg has 
recently returned. One would like 
to know what he thinks of Dr. Klaus 
ahd Dr. Kreisky. but of this he gives 
no indication. 

Dr. Schusehnigg first became a 
deputy m the spring of 1927 just be- 
fore the burning down of ihe law 
courts in Vienna. He describes the 
tension of the period in terms of the 
anxiety of the socialists lest they 

m?o u lose wJwt the revolution of 
IJI8 had brought them, and the 
anxiety of the other parties leal 
the socialists should be able to 
complete tlifeir programme. This 
provides one explanation of why 
each side relied upon its pnra- 
miiitary formations. When Doll- 
. suppressed the socialist « 
Schufzbund but not the Hcimwehr ! 
this was enough to bring about I 
not quite immediately— the cx. | 
plosion of February, 1934. It is not \ 
true, we learn, that Suvioh brought I 
orders from Rome to Vienna in ( 
January that the socialists should be I 

jSSf* ,?. nce had been / 

beaten DoHfuss R »d Schusehnigg r 
gradually absorbed , the Heimwehr t 
lormatjons Into government-con- 1 
trolled units within their official r 


“ Patriotic Front ”. Of course they 
hail lo try to absorb too much from 
the right noi to be warped in that 
direction, and confessional pressure 
was too strong for theirs to rank as a 
free society. Nevertheless many 
people who were anything bill fascist 
worked with them and the corpora- 
tive organization of the peasants be- 
gan to be built up. The new official 
trade-union body gradually drew in 
a fair number of industrial workers 
who naturally gained advantages by 
cooperation. 

Formerly, Mussolini, together with 
Bcthlen of Hungary, Imd interfered 
in Austria, subsidizing the Heim- 
wehr and even providing it with 
arms. When Dolll’uss was murdered 
Mussolini's mobilization indicated a 
veto against Nazi aggression and sup- 
port for Schusehnigg as Doll fuss's 
successor. But Mussolini’s support 
was unpopular in Austria. It repel- 
led the Marxist working-class 
because it was fascist, nud it made 
National Socialism more attractive 
to Austrian students, as German 
patriots who despised Ihe Italians. 
After the Ethiopian crisis in the win- 
ter of 1935-36 the League of 
Nations was discredited and Bril- 
uin and France were at loggerheads. 
In May, 1936, the Hcimwehr leader 
Prince Starhcinberg, who was still 
Austrian Vice-Chancellor, sent Mus- 
solini a message of congratulation 
over his victory in Ethiopia, ful- 


f o the people of Austria I, ■ ; 

jj™ K ; JS3 

»VJa£ 

aggress. on. Since Hitler 
n.it Schusehnigg would « 
techniques of inilmidation l. 
expected, as Glaise Cf 

fhP a °t n • arr,v,n * from Bit's; 
'he Austrian majority KD ^ 

ehhp - W c\ PCrh ^ le ^ 

eithei Schusehnigg 0 r l 
believed. 

Soon after his return | 
Bcrchtcsgadcn Drl Sduuebu 
ceived a letter dated Februj 
from the young Olio of Hi! 
dramatically demanding lobe 
Chancellor of Austria im 
Schusehnigg, who was a 
monarchist, replied on March 
Bing the Archduke to belief 
anything which Appeared 
Hubsbnrg restoration wouU 
Austria’s fate. The text of tW 
highly emotional letters ii bn 
lished in full. FJsewhereDr. 
schnigg quotes from some 
Politburo material showing iluti 


a rly Elizabethan 


somely couched in frankly fascist 
terms. Schusehnigg was obliged to 
dismiss Starhemberg through whom 
Mussolini hud still obliquely inter- 
fered in Austria. The dismissal had 
the look of a break with the Italian 
patron, who wns. however, in the net 
of abandoning his patronage since 
Hitler's friendship was becoming 
more important lo him.' From then 
on Dr. Schusehnigg had nothing 
more to defend him from Hiller’s 
determination to annex Austria. 

The Austro-German agreement of 
July, 1936. crippled the authority of 
the Austrian stale, but it was only 
at the beginning of 1938 that Hiller’s 
docks were clenred for action. 
Schusehnigg was .summoned lo meel 
him on February 12 at Borchtes- 
gaden. This vyns the only occasion 
upon which thtjse two Austrians mol 
face to face; it was described in 
detail by Schusehnigg in an earlier 
book. Schusehnigg returned lo 
Austria knowing that Hitler was 
poised to seize it. He knew 
that there was no help whatever to 
be hoped for from abroad, only 
protestations, He decided to appeal 


niunisl policy three years ejiinr 
—remarkably cnough-favainf 
return of the Habsburgs; pdl 
Hitler's unti-Habsburj ftijj 
nourished by knowledge of u 

Thoie who like to make mu 
H itleir w«n ** not really so tan 
orally absolve him from 
lily for the murder of Dollf»J 
the Austrian Nazis were to' H 
they say. Dr. Schuschnig(iM 
evidence that, the murder iraq 
was planned in Berlin. 
a claim that Hitler had qo 1 %I 
intended to destroy Austria *| 
nomy; Dr. Schusehnigg il fell 
never in doubt that he am] 
along at its complete 

This book sketches in 
story of Dr. Schnuschniggslufi 
ment in Gestapo prisons and (I 
ccnlntlion ciimpi between I9JU 
1945. When Hitler's authority 
lapsed a large group of dislion 
victims of the Nazis found S 
selves nt liberty in Tirol ii to 
1945, and l,<foti Blum 
confirm up , assertion (fejfh 
Sehncht about some Franco-^ 
negotiations in 1936. Dr.Sch 
gives u delightful description d 
He found Blum utterly esn 
" more like a conservative & 
peer than a jadipal labour W 
It was perhaps a rare monjp 
euphoria, • j 


■ Volume^ 0,1 PaulCareirsvasttrilogy- ' 
: . Hitler s- War on Russia- ■ . 


Confusion in Bavaria 


•- translated by, EWALD OS ERS’:- .’ 

hhheita uiipqUIrshod.mai^rlal lips bebti used In this ' 

Stalinnr«Vi CC ? l Untd f ^ ihe ^IrSibBiiasldn Vlcfori? at * 

Stalingrad, 10 Ihe coNm ri tire German 1 944 . , 

, ^bofegraplts 50 s ■/ {Vlarch 1 9 ' ■ 


EDWARD N. PETERSON ! 

The Limits of Hiller's Power. 

472pp- Princeton Upivfersity Press.' 
London ; Oxford University Press. 
£6. 

It ha? been recognized for some 
time that' our understanding of • 
Rational Socialism js gaining ‘in 
ddpth' through ..an investigatiojT pf 
ihe regional and Foocfl. sources' of its - , 

, rise, and its power.: Thus a wor j[, 

: dealing simultaneously with all three 
levels— national, regioiial (Bavaria! 
and locpl (the towns of Nu rein berg 
Auoshlirn. P lr.lt DtHti -I" I : ft . 1 , i . 


there was administrative “chaos” 

2L , T rchy ”;.l ie fs ' H s to explain 
R^h niachmory of the Third 
Reich worked, . and how Hitler’s 
Germany could for years march 
rrom one great success to the next, 

Whjle! the coming into being of 
rival central* agencies and their 
never-ending clashes have been des- 
Cfitbed : ;by several German hislo- 
n a ns— leading to • the assiiitiptlan 
that Hitler : created them' on 
purpose so that they could be 
plnydd off against each other— this 
had. not yet been doqe 1 farther down 


which enliven Ihe colourfjiJ 
ian scene. 

All this is of considerable 
not only/ 1 » fo^f the 5 
whom- the 1 book does not seip 
aimed. . But its style is; ® 
from clear, nod there are 
careless .attd.'WWtjensical 
On one page we are ,I®W 
Nazi vote ii) Augsburg on 
1933, was only 32.3 per ®, 
totiil. and- ; lwo ^ages laW 
amounted togs.niupbas3S 
other voting results are 
confused. There is even H 


i 


§ 

ft. 

I- 

* ■ 
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»({ XluK AI’FHtA ; 

l„ g of . the Kli/uhelhun 


nal picture of the Eli/n- 
m derives largely from the 
: I572-8S. Government had an 
, Confidence: it was appar- 
■ t coDirel of events. Intcrna- 
, rtsocs, although allowing 
.^ni for manoeuvre, had 

(tffwnabJy clear-cur. culmi- 
. jn the stark simplicity of 
\ long m the Queen hVed 
41 rebellion seemed unlikely. 

0 centred largely on shifts of 
a in a Council divided on 

1 not on ideology. At the 
d affairs snt the seemingly 

figure of William Cecil, 
image of skilled, prudent, 
j statesmanship. The gov- 
s air of massive perma- 
ited a good deal lo its own 
i in public relations. But it 
w, on u measure of solid 
mi, enough to carry it 
be disappointments and 
disintegration of the last 
Ac reign! 

i were different before 
Adttfltu nuts improvisation 
keynote, not immunicntal 
ty. Ihe re|igious scttlc- 
b hastily erected in 1559 
pa away us quickly as its 
Mary .Stuart might 
as Queen- of England, 
ibelh lived. :i radical 
ministers and of policy 
U impossible. *lhc Queen 
tat thrown the whole 
M o { balance by marrying 
i A coalition of nobles could 
Cecil and his friends, 
tried to do eairly in 1569. 
itbe pext three years which 
fciave change. 1 he failure 
, Northern Earls’ rebellion 
«t lype of noble threat, 
a or the Dtike of Nor- 
, — g the RidrilH plot, and 
iflfpor noble deaths, made 
locratic take-over of the 
Mlihcly. Mary’s connexion 
** plot, revealed in, detail to 
wtfttKamont, set in train 
todjf revulsion w)tk‘h ended 

L as a! possible succcs- 
aled in hdr execution 
fws later, pudlev had long 
tip hopes of a crown 
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Early armigers 


!!Slr m K ia ! “ll:!: 1 ? 1 .set ik’d fur a But what Professor Madaffrcy N. I>LNH(MMXOt'IN<; : 

career as n polUieian. making as docs do he does well • th-it is the •n , *. • ■ ,. 

much use us he could ol his influ- unravelling of the comDluxiiics of JL * C,enlr - 1 m ,,u: l '° lir ‘ 

cncc with the. Queen hut relying the diploLic and pSl Snics ,ecn,h Cenlur ' v 

ton on his territorial connexions We see Cecil in Scotland in I5M» l7 - PP- Oxford University Press. L2 

Pm iln'n il11 _P t,rtan | securing precarious predominance 1 1 

Pli/ n Wr»if’ r t L ' m C 8rtUl ti^ ,C Form ° fl,r ll,c Protestant inlcrcsi h\ an Proceeding from the last phase of 

Elizabeths governmehl was set at uncharacteristic gamble. Wc see that feudal England, which he studied in 


It is these initial years of uncer- 
tainty. of potential' crisis, about 
which Professor MacC uffrcy writes. 
His book is curiously old -fashioned. 


prodominance maintained in spite of HiiUllv fWIf/ ffenddr, 1254 n> LUO. 
Elizabeth s inhibitions about under- jL lr 'n M i, n | m v„„m. h.. 
mining the rights of fellow-sovc- , r ’ J DcI ) holm - Yflun tf h; ‘- 


which Professor MacC uffrcy writes, reigns. Wc have useful descriptions brt,u S ,, l bis analysis of the heraldic char ., L ., cr of , hc , ourn .. mc nt The 

His book is curiously old-fashioned, of the English intervention in records In Ihe interpretation of . b , f nuni u,. rS 

The style is measured, at times lo France in 1562 and or the crisis social history in the period of the r IT . r!l! 

the point ol tedium, in sliarp con- following the seizure of Alva's Hundred Years VYar. It is u period t, " 11< J ur ^ d ni . cn fi r tllCSL < J n * e 
trust to the excitement of the theme, treasure in 1568. The shifting alii- V crv rich in Rolls of Amis ihm.nl, dlSOrder,y fuilctlons hl,d cc “ ved 10 

His point or view is very much that ances among the English council- P cause political perturbation, for the 

of the council-chamber. Popular lors. the enmity of Cecil and irms , °' hem slirv,vc l,n 111 c °P ,e - Ci[uipmcnl of the joiislcrs lacked 


piece of personal properly, the right, 
in which depended solely upon 
user and the right as against others 
upon prior assumption ". Piior 
assumption was the whole issue in 
‘'ci ope v. Grosvcnor. 

However this volume is little con- 
cerned with justiciable rights, and 
not much with rebellion. Changes in 
the art of war had changed the 
character of the tournament. The 
periodic assembly of large numbers 
of armoured men for these once 


ot me council-chamber. Popular tors, the enmity of Cecil and V ' " ~ r 

opinion is ignored. Parliaments are. Dudley, the jealousy of the older ,wp or centuries later ; 

dealt with very much in passing, nobles for both of them, are ana- but what makes it distinctive is the 
There is little discussion (or specula- lysed with a sharp eye for signifi- remarkable invention, by soire 
lion) about the respective strengths eanl detail. And. binding the whole unknown English herald of Hie 


der ; many essentials for the undertaking 
s the of a military campaign. So the 
soire tournament begins under Edviard 
.i . Ill lo be taken under royal patron- 


lion) about the respective strengths eanl detail. And. binding the whole unknown English herald, of Ihe 10 be . u,fcen ulu,er r °y il1 ptdron- 
of religious parlies. There is liulc logcLhcr is the elaborate dance of Ordinarv of Arms In ill medieval ' ,y0, lintl lo clevelo P towards the 
illumination of Ihe background of suitors for the hands of the two p„ rnni . \i, PP j , : K nn . u . r , llllf i ‘Utnptuous pageantry of Tudor 


the rising of the earls in terms of 
the northern social structure. 


UK mo. US „ me .wo E lherc is no( u , ^ rul||1(l 

S* rntc dependent Queens „ ^ docunK . nl - si;H i ng olll . wilh 
posing problems so insoluble that lho : n , n : fr . A nr,. n :..v a, 


limes. The foundation of the Order 

jiui iiiei ii mkiui uiutiuic, HMMUg pi uuicuis su uisoiuniv min .I,/, insnircfl sininlicii v .if ircnius lo l ^ C < -’ ! ‘ rlcr P°' nt i" tb iS 

beyond a few conventional remarks Elizabeth once went so far as to c i n . •<' p lt J? ..■ * f .. movement. 

about archaic new- feudalism. A suggest a infringe t) trois of herself, _ „/ in - th h . ilh . The essential theme of the book 

r c "r Uf .r hal ■ dte ^ M “ r> ;‘ nd Du t > ' „ . . ■ . :r[h^ S . 0 V~r^' n=..- i' >•« ^un E c in the chunter of the 

S ■ n h!„? n i Professor MacCaffreys virtues | 10 i m . Y o U ng shows by his use of country gentry. With the end of 

A nm-e nTice s' nn U, i no n r. lti ff S”. f* T.!" 8 fn ° f C °^ ,he rcsu,,s - the «r^emalhs correla- knighl-scrvice ax even the thcoreti- 
Apprentices, nothing on Cecils tfor- judgment, of the ability to pull n r .., e D n |te of Arms with . r i „ , 

l U n ! ,.e , y_abo; l ivc, inleres, in res- log e lh e,- diverse trends and see a I L 1' £ would be nibble J “ 


tncting social mobility, nothing on complicated situation whole. He 


knighl-scrvicc as even the theoreti- 
cal fun tula lion of defence— a movc J 
men I Mr. Denholm- Young siur.oiu* 


the Cecil circle's potentially disus- mounts no frontal attack on estab- ,n l ' lc fourteenth century the her- fixes in .Sir Henry Maine’s phrase as 

irons bias against the cloth industry, lished generalization', tlie under- relds were stul I in an earh stage ol •> f rum stauis to contract the 

The reform of the coinage is not graduate in search of instant stimulus transition. Their fund ions at tour-. h y (■ ■ _ n j hat j cc .,. -j . 0 i. e 
mentioned. Even the trade cm- will get no joy from his book. II mujicnts wore wcl! established ; and 

biirgocs which bulked so large in will, however, provide a good deal *^r employment m .the ' gicutei ‘ •.... ' 

Anglo- Netherlands relationships arc of tlioughiftil pleasure to the dis- n °hle households, especially those men who were establishing the fani- 

passed over briefly. eerning render. ' of carls with defensive duties on the iij Cs that would eventually became 


“ from stauis to contract the 
.holders uL‘ land had ceased to he 


eerning reader. 


frontiers, had become indispensable 
But they had not cut adrift entirely 


the justices and squires were making 
their way “ in the peaceful service 


Charles I’s P.R.O. 


P. W. THOM AS : 

Sir John Bcrkenhead 1617-1679 
298pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford 
University Press. JE2 I5v 

Sir John Berkcnhcud, wrote Dame 


, from their origins- as late as 1334 of the magnates, as .stewards, fco- 

P tx /a Andrew Clarenccux and his fellow- darics. councillors and estate agents; 

Is/ I | heralds were given fifty marks for or us judges under the king". They 

• X\ • V-/ • •' making minstrelsy before the were not men of leisure living on 

king". The existence of the Kolb their .rents, like so many of their 
military^ intelligence received at ant ] Ordinaries proves their deep descendants : they worked hard, 

Charles s Court and continued to concern with the art of armory : yet often it would seem on pretty dull 
appear until September, 1645, but j n this century they are still far administrative duties. But they made 
there were some gaps in the | mm cluimina any power to control themselves indispensable. 

Akhougii teJBrt cdi.orw^' ,hci Ur U »« m however «ece S «,r,. it 

Hcylin, another Laudian. Rerken- ,n lhe mml ftimoi,s >“1 eases n, cy were lo achieve substantial 


t j. ' ■ ' 

' !! I <l- • 


: 1. 


there were some gaps iii the 
sequence during its later stages. 
Although the first editor was Peter 
Hcylin, another Laudian. Rcrkcn- 


Vcronicn Wedgwood in her boob head was his assistant and soon decided in the Court of Chivalry, civil stnlns, that they should have 

Seventeenth-century linglish Utrra • took over from him. After 1643. that of 1386 between Scrape and acquired in youth the accepted qual* 

lure, “ is the true father or English which was a good year Tor royalist Ciroxvenor for the right io bear the iriuniions of chivalry. (Edward ill 

journalism . Powib v II would be arms, he did not have an easy task s | licld « n/urCt n bend or", no did not hesitate Id make distrain l of 

more exact to _xay_ that he was the explaining away defeats; and , lunp !lv tl whnpv . : , nil L n i<rhiWt n financial realitv.l Men 


' . . .L . L .|. n , . > te. I ai| MW nr.Mivi 11 I U 1 U llvl llVhllillC k\J IlliUkV WKUhlim 

more exact lo say I hat he was the cxplatmng away tlcfeals; anti , , , |toJ a wllffC5< aml kn i g hlhootl a financial reality.) Men 

futhcr of popular journulism. as he although the Parliamentarians des- ... . , . . . r.f ihk clnw nnnearlnp m wiincsxcs- 

was nn adept ut personal attacks; he erihed the newsbook ns lire "liccnxt ,1 9 I rult 1 !' t ; document cited. In deed, he deserfbed 8 us "armed 

hardly, seems Ihe sprt of writer whd liar" Borkenhend did hnvfc J-jjft. 11 W°a. ° f fearina 


hardly seems me sprt or writer wnp liar " Horicennena uip nave me «i- u. naounuui u on.- juw u* whihw . . nr 

would find cm'ploymthl on The vantage of access to all tlie roVal »rmk by authority had yet been . ™ a y nVe ° uA" ; a ?med meant that 

Times. John Aubrey wrote that " he intelligence, including that which conceived ; and it seems a non sequi- : h ' jLrf h- nn me nTminerous in 

was exceedingly bold, confident, was received in Oxford from iur when Ml DenholmlVouni .says |Kdcr„ «K 

witty, not very grateful to his bcnc- Uwdon. orinT of lhc , who ;sat with the a Largo number of theie men. or' o! 

uSuhi°n!f ' mUteuinir areli' noi ntSv 4 M or 500 conies a week were Constahb in the Court and hnd. hud their families nnd relationships, ctirt 

filing eyes not ^f ^ sweet aspect", distributed, many of them success- . authority over the heralds since the be .■ npchored j to hislory by their- 

KenhLd wns horn in Cheshire fully smuggled out of Oxford to the lime of William, the Marshal, could , 1 e ® ? *1- 


house-keeper s son . the family ,i '“ — (he authentioilV of. The banner. No view of social history contained in 

does not seem to have lacked for refute its reports. • • iTternA' £y ny6l Rrom. ihe ; writings of the prerem Okrter 

money or pnlronage. brother Mercunus Aultcus also ret -an direct or delegated, h^! been mitde ; Kihg of Arms, .who has p iso turned 
Rundull raised a fool company at example to the other side. Dr. Thomas a t this period: as Oswald ' Barron ‘.^cnenlpgibpl learning tonecoantin 
his own charge and eventually .died points out that it demonstrated l|ie declared, "a obat of arms whs a this domain. ...f : - 

of wounds received at the battle ot KUP eriorUy of a newsbook that was , •; . r 

Ii; ..a.. 1 aI,h n>oe' ln.-L-ii»r- k* . > a . •_ • 


II IU l-ftlliailicmniiaii ntnauiiwiii ,wun " . ..7 . -- - • , . . . ...... • ,1 _ 

notice of it and felt It necessary to rebellion ihat r wns prosecuted.- not ■ largely expand and • remfpree the 
refute its reDorts. ihe nuthentioily of. lhc banner. No view of social history con tmned i a 

an ■„ j, . a \ Ciy n n claim to, bear nr pis hyi royal grant., ihe- writings of .the present Garter 
Mercunus Aultcus also ret an d}rccl or delegated, had; been mitde -Kihg rif Arms, .whohas p iso turned 


Worcester. John was ■ luckier: he 
became an Oxford don and kept out 
of harm’s way. 

Entering Oriel College, when he 


superiority of a newsbook that was 
not simply an independent effort 
but backed by a powerful and ex- 
tensive organization: “ Ihe quality 
of its printing, thi extent of ts 



Veethno- 

MliJV ; The. 

^ 7 .^.bf-an 

4 ; ■ 


was fifteen, it was rtot until five years circulation, and .the excellence of its 
later that he took 1 Ms B.A: *degrde. intelligence were a spur .10 its 
Meunwhilc he had acquired the rivals", Cromwell was similarly ^ 
patronage of Archbishop Laud, who patronize Mercurius PotMcus which 
was Chancellor of the university received help from John Thurloe 
and recommended Berkenhead for. a and John Milton and endured Tor 


. breaks new " Duisdorf ", perhaps a J? 


__ _ JKjjTtMTjSTTn 



Fellowship at All. Souls, He seems 
to have been for s time' an. aman- 


ten years, being largely run. by 
Marchamont Nedham who ; was 




!fT 1 - i; 




uensis or agent for Laud and all his Berkenhaad's alter ego. • . ■. 

life he was loyal to the memory of Berkenht&d never limited his 
his old master. When the civil war writing lo newsbooks and he dw. 
began he was in Oxford enjoying duced many pamphlets. ■ flysneete 
his Fellowship and rr bring with the add versps du rj ng the .Interregnum . 
younger Uudians, there. ' Oxford -of which .‘‘The-; f*W LWj 
became the royalist capital ahd after- Elder ^ *n‘o^iW balta^ wmed sd 
a short, time Berkenhead found em- the Puri taos A Jp« 

ploymcnt as an official 1 propagan- at Cromwell, wjen he hao aa a^i- 






Chaiiii Potok 

i The Promise 

; r ;' rt h^douBf the many Jidmjrers of potdl^s earlier 
■ The Chosen (this is ihe seqUel) wllf enjoy : y 
-t j " The Promise, asi muoh-’V k- 

-bialre Tomalln. The obMrver -L ' .* •' r 'V- ' ; ; ; '• V- ■ 

•.* v Thp jPrOitjIao . h&6 a Olarlty. arid Intensity pf ■ :/ ■ V. 

atyle;3vhroh mak^a/flip (rilerplay of characters and '.' v 

■v ' Ideaptakiqn arwhdliy appropriate allpgorit^l • 

■; :• . i,- ' : 1" algnfficahce. ' , '' J "' i 

. , ; , • Btintey,Rayrtotd8 } Hew Slaleaman '■ 

" Qhaim PQtoJt's The Promfae is.dneof those hovels’ 

• ’ that carry a reader with them thrbUgh,lhe irjtenalty i 

of the writer’s own absorption In hfs subject. ■; 

; ■ which Jri’ihlS'case is the conf|jpl;f)&tWean - /; ■ 




uwioruB Aiiig. wV knnwn When Charles II w^s ■ • onne Writers own aDsprpiion in nts supjet 


Oxford a regular .newsbook .entitled f ' r exhibiting the |: r ! . • r " '.w-:, 7 

Mercurius. Aullcus was produced dn lo^te. namqg ^ ■ .. vj;: ■- , 

bis bchatf. *Thia waspriginaUy publ- {^t^diSof overwork! Dr.Thpituw I' ' 1 ^ W 1 " 

to «ek-»nd yon^o F&ZuM jMI 
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Where the trad winds blo^Lotridtes to the Twenties Immortars longings 
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Pllll.H* I.UthIN: 

All WIui I .1:1/4 : A Kccunl Diiirv, 
1 96 1 -68 

272pp. I : uHlt mid Faber, 35s. 

Philip I ark in describes his readers 
as- ** sullen fleshy iniirlicufiilc men. 


imposed lusli. his attempt ( 0 re- 
adjust In Jlie .strange sounds n>f bop 
and posi-hop. when his hear! still 
really belongs to Bix and Bechet. 
Hid his rigid predilections are not 
restricted to .jazz. They incorporate 
a wider cultural distaste and consti- 
tute nothing less than an allergy lo 

" Parker Putin, I Pi. " ti.. .... .. 


suuen nesny pnarneuiiiie men. i„ie nothing less than an allergy lo 
slnckhrokers. sellers of goods, living " Parker, Pound. Picasso The root 
in thiriy-yciir-ofd detached houses ,J f matter, apparently, is that ihe 

among the golf courses of Outer iirI (hcse ihree totally dissimilar 
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among the golf courses of Outer 
Loiidim. husbands of aging ami 
biller wives '*. The editor of the 
daily newspaper for which Mi. 
Larkin wrote the record reviews 
gathered in this book will probably 
flinch at so accurate a picture of his 
L-Iicniele. 

Those fleshy brokers arc unlikely 
lo have a catholic luste in jazz. Mr. 
Larkin is probably right when he 
says that they arc “ men in whom a 

nil.. .m.. I -»o . ■ ,l. 


■ 

- r ;i* : 

-«i«T 

; L'! N- 


PUBLICATION ]>i||] MARCH 'i'" s ,,u " 1 'mail moor win 

M m V “ IMVS l«* Muggsy Spanier's 1 Sisici 

AN ENCYCLOPAFmr 

1 Vi J 5 /ILrfi/lv ru ,J,rfc, n P«cm. On-Iy here, in rht 

flI^Trir\lWT /I n\7 reviews, there is more self-descrip- 

IJIl. I |()|\A|rY lon - Mr ' 1 Erkin's jazz is prc-JW(l> 

f "LllV I ! m, * w and- as these writings .show, he 

fl 117 UCDill f\nv knows a lot a^out it. He also writes 

lir ncKALUKY 

COMP^EDBYjUUAN FRA'NKLVN AND JOHN TANNER ; ‘ rc tlowr,risI " 

ILLUSTRATED BN' VIOLETTA KEEBLE *™n.i like m m more 


«-« iNL-y arc men in wnom a suinai slating. Yet, in nearlv a 
pile of scratched cover less 78s in the decade of reviewing Mr. l-irkin 
Htlrc call awaken memories of vom* seems to have h.ntn^t’ ... l .. 


1 wiwits.v) lUS IN IIIC 

Htlrc can awaken memories of vom- 
iting blindly from small Tudor win- 
dows to Muggsy Spanier's ‘Sister 
Kate’’. What memories! And 
what limitations ! The images belong 
To a Larkin poem. On-Iy here, in the 

rAiiiiiiiic iU..ha i a i . 


.... » . 'HII.V Mutiny UhMmimr 

moilernisis ** helps us neither hi 
enjoy nor endure *'. After such a 
thumping denunciation we are ready 
for a ferocious follow-up, but the 
review ■» themselves are, in the main, 
only gently opinionated. Record re- 
viewers, as Mr. Larkin eorrectly 
notes, tend lo fly with the winds of 
fashion, if only to ensure (lint New 
Note Records Inc. keep the review 
copies flowing, despite the occa- 
sional slating. Yet, in nearly a 


l_ . ""fii LillMII 

seems to have hedged as many bets 
:is the rest. 

Take his evaluation of John Col- 
trane. When the -saxophonist died in 
1W7 Mr. Lurtfn, declaring his col- 


— .< ..<» nm | it fun i. umy nerc, in rne * ueuarmg nts col- 

reviews there is more self-descrip- ‘»urs. wrote a singularly uncharil- 

m?,"';- *i r i La !‘5 msja ": is P«-I94fls able and (at the lime) unpublished 
mtisie and. as these writinas.shnw h . u 


1 jiifcr- n 

mu-sie and. as these writings .show, he 
knows a lot a^out it. He also writes 
m a catchy, coming style. Some of his 
vignettes-'- of Mingus. Rustell- ■ 



i M 

> I 

kh&i 

riip 


ILLUSTRATED BY VIOLETTA KEEBLE 
ii«- imi !«* * > r„, (ill _ 

rtious iuid ,‘xpliiualioiis to be irndn - entries. 1 1 ’ 

v- '? in ■ # ^ ?/ w a** 


Uno , would like to fed mor e 
sympathy for the author in his self- 


assessment. here reprinted: "If he 
was boring, .he was cnormously 
horing. If he was ugly, he was 
massively ugly.” And so on. Yet on 
page 232 wc read: ‘On ‘Catwalk * 
in particular Colt-rane is light and 
appealing." And on page 237, re- 
viewing a Miles Davis reissue, Mr. 


saf 

a is? 

distinguish between i ! 1 
stages of a musician's £JKb ' 
realization that differ? 1 
moods, even - 0 f g? 
terem criteria. Such , 
.ipproaeh neeil not cucU, 
okl-fasluoncd jeering at & 
i kIicuIoiis exponents of i 
music. 1 he limitation of 
km s technique is that th 
genuine criticism of »}w 
new; merely some wittv . 

sayangthatit/Artewrand^ 

1 mally, it Is germane to 
-i respected poet, with b* 
musical knowledge of ]m 
be reviewing for a natioaj, 
the re is, of course, the u 
proper claim of the gifted 
and nobody wants ev«* jy 
transformed into a dull « 
gist. On the other hand, it, 
when post -hop modem jut 
tine! from the New M 
dying art, it j% important 
eisin should be relatively U 
and informative. Mr. Lrlki 
and hi% verbal pyroifttiig 
entertaining. But his reort 
more an essay in admitted 
than an at tempi to expljiu 
coherently condemn. • j 
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wluj uImi liavc the jexu ogi'apiiical 

Knowledge 1 mid experience ncers- 

stuy to compile such a deliniiive 
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THE GUILDHALL MISCELLANY 

A journiil devoted to scholarly contributions of historical am'i- 

SJ? r “ n °. r ,,t ^ rnry 1 inleresi adding to tho knowledge of London 
. history. Issued twice anmuilly by authority of the 

' L| b rft ry Committee of the Corporation of London 

Vol. m Number 2 . _ 

- April 1970 

Cdnrcnfs: Charles J\x Royal Lanin into Umhm bv Divi.t m 
B ergeron; The Radicals af'< St. Stephen'?. Coleman ' ' / # " 

1624.1642, by David A r Kirby; Ue 

i r Gi '° mh <o JaL If, by Ro" 

- l^David ^^Thoms ^ 

im CeiUury Broadsides in Guildhall Library. ° J lh * 

' Annum subscription £] I5.v. Individual issues £j. 

Obtainable from the Librarian. Guildhall Library 

Bnsinghall Street, London, EXUi ' 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BUND 

^ lER the QUEEN 

1 f “^ ur . E “si*. r trip, spare a 

^CIES,: DONATIONS' 

and subscriptions . 

' wil i, add lWun «*> n&ny diflerem ' 
objects appeal! ng. to eager readers. ' . 
• 4 s ^ T.SV ’TH StlfflteT, LONDON Qwi 


.4. t'R AHJ HEI.I. : „ „ 

\ O-"*- 

I . 0 . IV works nuno 1723." which Handel wrote 

ftRpp. (j reenock : The Gruin-Aig *’P the last leaf of the autograph, as 
Pr<w - & - ’ f VL,n erectly in Squirt's entn- 

— — logue. By “ first edition Mr. Boll 

In the course of his disarming and n !f‘ m f s brtth J®, first publication in 
nithcr emotional preface, Mr Bell 2- 1, whether during Handel's 

points out that ‘ f ^ uli H first pub,ic: ‘- 

uon m ,i definitive form.* I have 

Handel's incredible output, when ex-' Sf C h"; l , ,lc s,l ¥ ! j* .“ *« make the besl 
ammed dosdy, proves to be a jungle. . b !” 1 ? worlds. The listing, of 

a IabyrlnMi.il chaotic mass of dupllca- available eilitions ” -mean ins one 
55? Rnd fluadniDlka- supposes, those in print- is smne- 

Chin.Sf* h/ 1 , degree, of polyglot times obscure and defective Mr 
■ lr f iK ' “I**'*"! B«ll menlion* only very few .'.f Ue 

falsificiiiions, of bed" ond^nromptete i 1 " 1 d “J ‘here is :m oceiisional 

S'™' ," r “ f »! *11, all 


mto incomplete 

X™ ,° r 0f no cdiHons at »U. all 

leading to so many enforced eonjcc- 


-- - **■«.., vmureca eonicc- , ,n pimt j 50111 the old Prout 
in^ S K- md a SProxlmalior» as to drive ' 001,1 sco , rc of Messiah a ild the 
fwn,.ir° 8mphci and hibliographer to ffP 0 ! 1 !’ ^holarly recension by Dr. 

Watkins Shaw: here tho single word 

What Mr < Bel! offers in this pleas- hH t n mhc W' For the 
anlly produced Mule book is :.n niH ^ JubiJato, Mr. 


What Mr.' Bell offers in thi-i pleas- 
antly produced little book is an 
Ariadne s thread through- this laby- 
rinth ; he hopes that “ it will be of 
service to biographers, bibliogra- 
phers. students and publishers’*. 
What information does the catalogue 
m fact provide 7 a 

The entry for each work, dr 
group of works, comprises : the date 
or composition, including any chron- 
ological notes on this process found 
in Handel s autographs : the date of 
first performance, when known ; the 
othor uf- ? e lc3ft of VOcaI works; 


Hi.n u. .7 V , ‘ ,,MU wir. 

Bell has Novcllo (Jubilate only)” 

[hough i heir catalogue lists Ihe Te 
Deum as well. Again, we are not 
°' d ; K ,n ,1,e oiw of vocal works, 
whether it , s the vocal or the full 
M:ore which is available. 


There are some etui* a 
sions : not a single Eujenhn| 
is lisled ; some uvuilibk 4 
vocal scores are omitted: rtf 
Bell has not apparently M 
looking across the Aflame 
some scholarly editions 
issued for instance, M 
set ire. edited by Alfred S 
gers University Press), and i«i 
score hy the latei. M.Gx 
(Carl Fischer); and a ^ood 
edition of Ihe Ilf Deiim inD.fl 
score, hy Dim 5riiiHwrs( 

“ Being first in llic fieW 
Mr. Hell, “ always has its diJ 
luges, anil later research 
less find more inforotifo 
much to correct.*’ Thu nuj' 
to the sections listing lbe — , 
and possibly spurious &cwi 
they are continually 
and here Mr. Bell has. 1 
sensible caution. But elsew 
of Handel and enthuda®* 
by themselves enough, 
hopes that in any -subsequojl 
he will redefine some of* 
pies, and give closer altenti 
niceties of proof-reading. - 


jl JENKINS BROWN* 
b Rocks 

jfld Memories of Hart Crane, 

Middle town. Conn.:- Wes- 
_ Diversity Press. S-W- 

m Rocks" was the name 
h, Mrs. Brown and her 
t husband, Slater Brown 
m Cummings's ■ 2 Ac £'»«'■ 
.gotfw), to the Connecticut 
L-se which was- their country 
, during the 1920s. Of their 
visitors who crime from the 
Kirch of peace, quiet, and 
iherapy. or hard cider anti a 
a make noise in, or a room 
view and a typewriter, one 
most frequent . was Hart 
Mrs. Brown's memoir, 
footnote lo a decade '*, is 
aoa thirty-nine .letters, writ- 
Crane to herself and her 
and to Malcolm Cowley 
first wife, Peggy Baird, who 
to become Crane’s closest 
during his alternately cxhila- 
md tormented last months in 
Sixteen of these fellers are 
here for the first time, 
of the others have pre- 
red only in excerpted 
remainder of this 
fiuscel!anedi|s book con- 
Mrs. Browns glosses and 
lies upon the letters; a 
tf entertaining photo- 
tome Crane' Marginalia fa 
#c parody of Cummings, 
.5* an account book); n 
jjihlco'Im Cowley on the 
by Crane in the publiea- 
tf Cowley’s first volume of 
Hue Juanita \ and u ro- 
of Peggy Baird's sorrowtiii 
we of - “The Last Days 
Cnue ", 

s letters to Brown mid 
though vigorously uneedo- 
W among his most interest- 
He wtHild seem lo- have re- 


served his literary and eosnuikigicu! 
meditations mainly for correspond- 
ence with Waldo Frunk, Ciorbum 
Munson, and Allen. Talc. What they 
do, however, is to further subsUmli: 
ale the exuberant and rumbustious, 
or simply " fun-having ", side erf 
Crime's personality, which is seldom 
allowed to complicate the familiar 
legend of the podte numdii . Crane 
gets drunk often enough in these 
pages, but it is mostly the drunken- 
ness of a carouscr and n gallivan- 
tcr; and. ailthough Mrs. Brown d no- 
no t attempt to deny Cm tie's mani- 
fest physical and psychological de- 
terioration, she Is concerned some- 
what to play down the legend of his 
increasingly self-destructive violence 
and relentless nlcoholic despair, and 
to emphasize specific ally economic 
anxieties as a major factor in his 
suicide. Her narrative i-, devoid of 
literary criticism, but some of her 
information does incidentally illumi- 
nate parts of The Bridge (especially 
“ Quaker Hill ”, whose setting is the 
New England countryside around 
Robber Rocks, and “ Virginia ”, 
which apparently originated as 
an improvisation upon a. popular 
song, " What do you do Sunday. 
Mary ? She confirms also that a 
short poem, " Chauson ", generally 
attributed to Crane, was in fact 
written by he*- husband. And 
Cowley, in his note on' Afire Juanita. 
drops the fascinating aside that 
Crane was ’‘absolutely lacking id 
professional jealousy, except toward 
T. S. EHol *\ 

For the rest this book reads. In 
content if not in style, like an 
addendum to Cowley’s own E. \lle\s\ 
Return or a lost' chuptejr .of buck-; 
home background from- Fitzgerald's 
. Tender is the Night. The dramatis 
personae arc the . famous or the 
forgotten of a decade : Kenneth 
Burke, Harry Crosby, Li. E. Cum- 
mings, Waldo Frank. Matthew 
Josephson. Eugene O'Neill. Laura 
Riding, Allen Tale, Edmund 


Wilson. And the 11 action ” ; mar- 
riages. divorces (” notables and ncar : 
notables were involved in m> 
divorce”), and remarriages; high- 
jinking rampages around the coun- 
tryside ; parlies (one that Crane 
gave lor Harry Crosby laid ’* a 
disturbing undertone "—the guest rff 
honour was to kill himself a fen 
days later, the host aher two years); 
flamboyant tantrums (Crane throw- 
ing his typewriter out of ' the 
window because it wouldn't wrild 
Spanish for him); the moods or 
genius (O'Neill brooding drunk for' 
days on end in the basement of hit 
home); the problems, real and 
comic, of the young artist (Tale 
losing his job on a love-story maga- 
zine for correcting the boss's gram- 
mar). There is even, appropriately 
enough, a glimpse of the decade’s 
prince and princess, Scott and Zelda 
Fitzgerald 14 slumming it '* one cvcj 
ning among the Bohemians. 

As the 1920s faded out, there was 
less easy money and more hard 
work, less poetics and more politics. 
By the closing pages, several of the 
cast arc in Kentucky, attempting lo 
assist striking miners, and Frank is 
getting beaten up by the police— for, 
being a dangerous red rather than a 
disorderly drunk. Ihe story ends, of 
course, with Hart Crane's death. 
The decade's broken financiers, dis- 
illusioned of their dream of un- 
impeded economic aggrandisement, 
jumped into the street. The decade’s 
broken poet, disillusioned of hit 
dream of unlimited spiritual soar- 
ing, jumped into the sea. The dec- 
ade’s broken novelist remained 
alive, to write his bitter-sweet elegy 
of those years. Tender is the Night. 
and to name his broken hero Dick 
Diver. 

Mrs. Brown offers her readers no 
such overview. But .slight as it is 
Rohber Rocks provides us. as it 
entertains, with further -evidence, 
further historical witness, from one 
who was very much there, in the 
midst of hor lime and place. 


i-:h(;i:nc ionesco : 

Dwuuvcrlcs 

!2(ipp Geneva: Skira. 27.50 Sw.fr. 

ihwnrerles is one of the first four 
volumes iii a chic new series edited 
by the art and literary critic Gaiilan 
Picon. The first footers are Aragon. 
Fisa Triolet,” Michel Butor and 
Ionesco, whose recent bizarre eleva- 
tion lo the Academy makes him 
look fortunate to be published in 
such subversive cohipany. Future 
volumes will come from many, cur- 
rent intellectual gods and heroes : 
Asturias, Roland Barthes, Boulez. 
John Cage, Foucault, Roman 
Jakobsnn, Michel Leins, Michaux. 
Octavio Puz, Robbe-Grillel. In prin- 
ciple. they should all turn in an 
essay in keeping with the overall 
title of the series, “ Les senders dc 
la cr&tlion ", but M. Picon has been 
showing a sensible lenience : Butor's 
hook is on the use of words in paint- 
ings, Barthes is writing about Japan. 

Ionesco, however, has stuck credit- 
ably close Lo the set theme and 
plumbs the sources of his . own 
creativity without . too many 
diversionary asides on the imellec- 
liul fashions which continue to vex 
him. He starts, admittedly, with 
some' shrill complaints about the 
megalomania of pertain critics, espe- 
cially university ones, who pretend 
in understand a writer's intimate 
urge's better thnn the writer him- 
self ; but this is only Ionesco’s Way 
of asNcrling Jus own superior cre- 
dentials for (he task, in hand. A 
clever and necessary move it is too, 
because the crux of his subsequent 
case is that n man’s writing must 
ultimately resist all attempts to ana- 
lyse it away. 

Ionesco, in fact, refuses to be 
identified with his language ; he sets 
literature up as the “restitution dc 


I'in die ihle " and finds its source, so 
far as he himself iv concerned, in 
childhood or even infancy, when 
nui characteristic nimlc-or contact 
with the phenomenal world is one 
of stupefaction. Implying through- 
out that the sort of criticism lie 
detests neglects the emotion which 
makes people write in the first 
place. Ionesco exaggerates his thesis 
to the point of defining emotion as 
the thought that precedes language. 
This eccentric argument is propped 
up by an engaging review of his 
own infantile reactions to reality 
and hy the belief that baby-talk is 
somehow a-social. It is not clear 
whether Ionesco's memories of his 
lime in the cradle are being offered 
as real ones or as inductions in- 
vented to make his case. 

One unexpected confession in Dd- 
convenes is that of Ihe fundamental 
optimism which has kept Ionesco 
living- -and writing— for enough 
years to qualify him, among other 
fhings for a scut in the Academy. 
What sustains him seems to be n 
Roussel-like drive to recapture a 
slate or grace, relentlessly identified 
in Ionesco's case with his early 
years, before Time started moving 
and inserted him inLo History. 
Authentic literary invention thus be- 
comes a rebirth because it confronts 
the writer with something new; find 
.strange to him, us (he world once 
was. 

The reader of Dccouvertcs v^'ill 
also be confronted with something 
new and strange: Ionesco’s own 
illu-siru lions to his text. He admits he 
was never (tny good at drawing, but 
these comely doodles, -some reprd- 
senlulionul, some abstract, are re- 
markably effective. Their essential 
and highly suitable childishness is 
also brought out by tHc fact that 
many of them have been drawn on 
lined paper from a school exercise- 
book. 


Tit-bits and pieces 


Sr""" S’- f ,c ,c ' n 0E VOcaI works; GERVASE HUGHES ■ 
edition 11 M&," * 


[ion !Wy ®r T, fy U ^° nM - « 

available editions”, in which rhe tT “ 

Oregg Press reprint of Chrysander SV. t ” en,y ‘ five studies collects 
usually ■ -Stands first, followed by the V fl ^ betWcc « one pair of covers am 
SSSW Of ;other : publishers. S^^ I S r £ , .V‘? heren « ^ 


S of other; publishers. 

: Most of the catalogue is deVotcd- to 
th® massive Handelian corpus, in- 
cluding * eonioojrfilnnc 


names of lesser men (ej- C 
and Dukas) and the com 
our own Sterndafe I* 
Hymen Gawen, whose JJS 
in one way or another 1 
The scholarship, ^ & 
ved the examination of. ^ , 

. ■ J hi ~~ 


ine jwenly-five studies collected The scholarship, woicB 15“ 
Diva.* >?? ? ne I ’? ,r covers and ved the exa Auction of 

4 ,S r hv' *.“ heren i e li,£ir lected .core nod ft ded biT 
Kr b /,f ie ! r method, which lighri y worn an d if 7, 
refid 1 C "' !iCaI ! ShSftothejolU* 


THE TIMES AUTHORS 

Edited by Michael Marlnnd, director of studies at Crown Wood® 
School, editor of Blnokle's Student' Orttim and Longmans 
, . Imprihi Book .v etc. 

ARNOLD WESKER ( publication dale— April 1 7 th ) 

Chips with Everything” and the ‘‘.Trilogy "arc, well documented 
• from stage photographs — these plays are studied from C.S.E. to 
A level. Wesker’s concern with social and political issues is well 
represented, and the'folder gives the full story of Centre 42. 

GEORGE ORWELL { publication dale— April 1 7th ) 

Covering ail Orwell’s work, the folder gives special attention to 
. < '■» ' Animal Farm", one of the most. widely read. books for C t S,E.v 
and also lo “ 1984” which is perhaps more a sixth form taste. 
Included are the strip cartoons based on “ Animal Farm " and 
some of Orwell’s “ As I Please " articles in Tribune. ' 

aun silmtoe ! (publication daie^htyy lsi\ j 

' ’ “ Shlurday Night and Sunday Morning *' is widely read in school 
and his short stories make him possibly the . most popular writer 
, .. ./anrjortg thc 15-16 year olds., ThefolderdraB: s .op both ‘'quality 
,..anU “ popular " newspaper sources.' 

PVl^n;. Thomas (publication date— May 1st) 1 ■, , 

■' ■ Designed as much for pupils reading s single work as for those- 

attempting n wider study, the folder provides, a- background- Tor 
■iMi.-'vIJbe; play “Under Milk Wood", the poems and the more 


ISSUES OF TODAY 


S^dm-shctbu, Is <u 

variation of iukiyah i. ' Lof,do ^ 

'■ # . Piaus seiKf . 

_ . ' , : 1 f 8vrel brochure . 

Head about this and more In , tbew/ga^j or 
v japarwa traveller’s Guide for ^“' c ^J ,,0(:h ‘ l,e 
Expo 70 Available from The k • 
BundaV Times UanAnt rVito.. ... . 


. I,,. • J uncertain or various daiM” »„r journalism, sometimes' lit* *k»ious- urera y • y* sudiSt 

.fc d k by »wos maller &ecl - Qn ^ sometimes Mkc pro- RubireUc! n‘s The Demon * 

- V.: 1 'fSSW o«»aonaIly ^ke 0 Mr a [ver to be 

|x p 5 AvaJIable Irom The T • ; , con|ectUra 1 , which SI, • , , 1 9*^® schobrly essays nnerefta for fthitil 
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autobiographical writings. 


Virf/iSW tosembles. In attractive folders , front nitltiy newspaper 
T’fi* W sald the morning after their plays were performed -ft 
2 w books published. Items are reproduced exactly as I teyapp 


ers and, 
• for (he 
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■ (to be published April J7lh) ' \ '■ 

• ’ Edited by- Walter James, former editor of The Times Educational • 

• • Supplement, and written by staff writers of The Times. . - 

JEWS AND ARABS IN CONFLICT 

by NICHOLAS HERBERT -. ■ > • — . s 

- Traces the Middle Eastern conflict from the beginnings of 
Zionism to the present deadlock.’ 

PAYING [FOR HEALTH 

' byGEOFFttEY- SMITH 

/ . •• • Describing the birth and growtii of the National Health Service, ■ 

the bookfet 'sets out the. present choices forced on us by the • ' 
. .. crisis in its financing; ' " ' • • : •• 

THE COMMON MARKET 

: by PATRICK BROGAN ■ ' „ . ; ! . ; , 

■ : The history oftho dbmmofl Market Up? to no tv with the^ros. ■ 

and cons of Britain's entry. 1 : m \ . 

" LAW ANP LAXITY ' - V ' i'; 

■ Reviews recedtiChanges lu flic law Concerning divorce hdriio- 
■ ^ sexual oGTences, abortion, pornography and -state censorship, - 
and doitsltjera the issue of whether society may stilt .use the law; •; 

- : ■ . to preserve piot^ty' | .. . . >■ "- V 

j* •" ' . v -s '• v ;■ ;.v ; '• ... ; ■ • •'*■ 

. . 5& eiei! '• .IllfiS-*.' : . - *' '.*= : ■■■'•' '■,*! 1 : ~ V"=;“ 

- Tj i the- first 4/JU0. words each' booklet sets out the background facts, with strict - r 
impartiality , The cohcfutilng 2,0Q0 words Wtlpreseht a controversial Issue rising 
: out of the'Stibjcct i setting two slrphgly opposed arguments against each oilier ; 


' ’ ■,!•■ -■ «!. j Bbi ■ Co^inti^ -9Jrl® ■ .^h.obrjy . esstlys . pperetia. for ihMiti !rf— 

. .i;.-. ....... . ,.y...., • i other nifitlers ^ are handledless' saH< '• iofn^ntA ls : out-of-the-way the sVmbaihy cf a fci fl®J.| 

» .... ; . tom ;. mrpdg & F&Si ; SgfSS -1 w • 'Pff ftp 

: v '^^.in.Handel’s .aurobranht # V Mr . Hughes riehilv nmtw. thoueli relevant, f • 
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Buddhism 

1 Mmi-T/i, htir NclivioH 

l-JELMUTH VON 
CiLASENAFP 

Ti undated by IHMtlAHl) SY t/l.t iflitt. 
In this original miii pro vm.i live sillily 
Ihc grcjl (it.Tiij.i3i J iicliilivuinT, I-fol niuKh 
von CiliCieniipp cvpJoret i fit; r.i’sLTii.iii hr 
p.irjihix that lindilhi>tu i> m lk.i ,i non- 
lliehlic religion. 4i» v . 


1MES 



Madly Singing in 
the Mountains 

Hdiled by 

IVAN MORRIS 

An appreciation and .inilmlngy of 
Arthur Waley. wli,» died in l%(. at Jhe 
age of 77. ami who did mure tlum any 
other man In introduce ChincM.’ anil 
Japanese literal nil* h» die general reader 
in the West. 

tfhi\h,iltit 7fl.r. 


The Marxian 

Revolutionary 

Idea 

Marxist Thought « mi its hup, nr an 
Radical Hftnnnrnts 

ROBERT C. TUCKER 

l-ooks in the major wiling* of Marx .mil 
Pngch both as political theory and as 
a programme for revolution, ami 
examines Mars's Inter wirings in Ihc 
light of the early manuscripts. 

Limit 3 Jr. I'li per IS.t. 


Photosynthesis 

ISAAC ASIMOV . 

In Iris customary lucid and en-.iging 
Style. Dr. Asimov explains Ihc viinl pro- 
cess of photosynthesis and traces the 
cITorts of scientists to understand its i 
role in tlic fundament af chemistry of 
life. iltii \ittucl 35.v. 
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Deo juvante 

’Hhc decline of the sermon in itself 
fells us much about the present state 
of Christianity. ft can not he merely 
Ihiti the .sermon is an outmoded in- 
strument. as the lecture is claimed by 
tome lo be in academic teaching. 
Preaching is fund ti menial to Chris- 
tianity. the first duty placed by C hrist 
on Ihc disciples when he sent them 
our, and ihc main meant by which 
l»hc gospel is .proclaimed. It is a per- 
sona I confrontation of one mail with 
his fellows, of God .speaking through 
him with rite world, and for ihc 
■ Christian religion there is no substi- 
tute activity. If the .sermon is failing, 
then all in Christianity is failing. 

I'he sickness of the .sermon is a 
sickness of faith. Faith is far more 
than intellectual assent, but in an 
educated world faith is required to be 
reasonable even by those who pro- 
fess it. This does not mean that for 


(he religious man today nothing not 
scientifically dcnnuisiiahlc is worthy 
of belief. Out it docs require him to 
be clear in his mind why and how 
religious knowledge differs from 
scientific and In be able in defend 
his distinctions under criticism. How. 
for instance, may the Christian con- 
cept of guilt stand beside the Freu- 
dian 7 Christian thinkers have 
wrestled with many modem ques- 
tions of this sort which inusl be settled 
on reasonable lines before faith can 
again become firm. Bui they have 
not yet come in many lickK to con- 
clusions that satisfy themselves or 

can meet the criticism of non-C hrist- 
iaiR Nothing suggests (hat the task 
is impossible but j( must he carried 
through before confidence returns. 

A further disarray in C hristian 
ranks is caused by the two different 
approaches being made to the task 
of coming to grips with modern 
knowledge and ways or thought. On 
the one hand, there are the radical* 
who seek lo keep the core of the 
Christian message as they see it but 
discard the miraculous elements such 
as virgin birth and resurrection which 
raise the greatest difficulties for the 
modern mind. When sermons get 
into books these days, they are ser- 
mons by radienk. On the other side, 
more silent but solidly there and in 
the majority, urd conservative Chris- 
tians who refuse to abandon beliefs 
universally held in the early church 
when, ns they see it, the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit was specially active. 


The Christian churches are un- 
likely In nuke a strong impression 
on the world until they have over- 
come or harmoni/cd this deep divi- 
sion in Iheir own ranks. Both sides 
won hi accept the principle of deve- 
lopment. There is no Christian so 
conservative as to suppose that 
mulling may be built on the original 
C hristian deposit. The Puritan John 
Robinson, preaching lo ihc depart- 
ing pilgrim fathers (350 year* before 
ihc John Robimson whose Christian 
liifth in i in a Per missive Society is 
reviewed on p. 313), could say “ I urn 
very confident that ihc Lord has 
more truth yet lo break out of his 
holy word " : and no one has argued 
more for the necessity of develop- 
ment i ha n Acton, or Newman. But 
there is a wide gulf between conser- 
vative interpret at ions of development 
which insist on a clear connexion 
between what is taught now and what 
was taught in the early church, and 
the radical theologians who appear 
to be recommending a completely 
Ircdi start, with the main articles of 
early Christian faith telega ted to the 
realm of myth. However .sympa- 
thetically the radicals put their ease, 
there .seems in it for the conservative 
churchman an inescapable .sugges- 
tion that the early Christians were 
hoodwinked. .Christianity has been 
for them loo long an historical rcli- 
gion, attached lo certain events 
whii.se significance was interpreted 
u °dcr divine guidance, for cntircly 
Ircsh starts to bje possible. 

A division as great as this one 


Commentary 


J®* make f flr . [ 

church, .but it ma , * *1 

of . . hc Mew bM 
will emerge. | f on j ‘H 

h V? n ‘‘l der 'nitioi)s of 
religion which is Ie J,J 
ihose who \ belong 
jicnvity of Jcioil in Cl 
more important IUJ 

men «■" As F. D vj 
wrole a hand red y CiU . 

Can lonk « f *cr hwmvnttJ 
may w, N h their fellows ^ 

po * n i which is impoibb.1 
but if Ciod exists an d ha, 'j 
r ‘ ,r he will move 
lime and in his own way. 1 

ft is best lo go soldiering 
courn ged maybe but still ilf 
wailing for God lo act. It ; S4 
\ ,f religion, both Jewish m 
dan. that man cun do Jink 
self, but it is an axiom p 1 
unregarded by Christa* a , 
days. The humanist hope a 
man can by his own efforb.J 
by sensible reason, achintu 
factory dispensation of Ijft«p 
This has never been ifa e ti 
i hristian view. Christianity)] 
no time allowed of even t p 
ship between the human d 
divine. In bad times. anj< 
itself is going through fa 
Christian attitude hasahu/i 
one of confessing absolute A) 
cnee upon Gad. In ihtlrti 
it is he who provides capuii 
dialecticians, who re&olwri 
and wins arguments. Whu 
not so provide, hc hashisnalj 


the completion of 

OUR NEW BIBLE 

(2) SEEING THE OLD TESTAMENT STRAIGHT: 

THE BEAUTY OF RIGHTNESS 


The Crown Lands 

1461-1536 

*.Yir Aspect af Yorkist and Early Tudor 
Government 

B. P. WOLFF.E 

Examines Lhc origins of Tudor clumber 
finance and questions certain fiiitda- 
, mental ass iim pi inns about ihc cunhtitu- 
tiqnal position of the medieval royal 
revenue. 

Historical Problems: Studies and Docu- 
ments No. 10 Chth 40a. Paper 21s. 


Caribbean Guide 


™ ■!!!!?*, 'S 5 * Weel ^ of l hc h! ’ rsl ’ in f “ cl represented only n freclioi, 
Wri.^ „ - kW J ?? Ilmsl lhc ° ct ' h of Ihe profit Tram its miWishine 
Writers Union dad not come las a house, which was all .surrendered in 
surprise. After all, the Czech Minister the National Front It Ik not vet ele ir 
of CuUwe Mr Bruiek. just like his whether he Ui io L l o b^ 
colleague the Minister of Education, expelled from that orgmi/alion hi 

h ** ^ h l S U,muM for ,he which ft would be dissolved hv 

pa* few monftis to prove that the the Ministry of the Inl&rior • this rmv 

iEriod ir»^ the Orfl^lkmsen.sc.^ He^has ™\u. Brua^ 1 22 . ^ 

remnam 1 l0 f - sup , pre ^“ i[ ^ surviving Credi inteHcetual^ Bilt'evcifln'its 
^S 15 ! u f LuI . Lur[l l freedom in the present condition the Union is vir- 
countiy and to impose m their place (ually silenced and dismembered 

fhM e :r°c? ?°? lpa . r oci e l u lJy lo having bwi1 reduced in status to ^ 
Ihut °f the Stalinist 1950s, having society forbidden to administer its 
given the backing of his powerful own alfairs. or organize a meetine of 
. M inistry only to those few and little- its members. • ‘ ng ° f 

Ironically, i, W ft, p Un i,hcJ tpr 

1SS^T,S^SSX 'wta'.*? 


A>Miipy.jvnu v_* uiuv ooserc* an.i J r lY - v . u "8«nany ooen allotted. When the 

■DEREK TOWNSEND 


With Ills unusual experience of the 
world's fascinating comers, Derek 
.Townsend pi-escnls lhc best introduction 
lo the Qtribbenn on the market -lhc 
•; only bool to aftempt such a comprclien- 
' «vp . treatment.' . . 4S*. 


; Fifteen Plus 

' ' School Leavers aitd Hie Outside IV odd 

ROSAMUNDE ' 

. •BLACKLER 

'T' h ‘ s j 5 the story of the Avondale Pro- 
• .. . .'. jew, believed to be. the .first experiment 

• in counselling for ftfiecn-year-old school 
7 ... . attempted iii this country. 2Rr, 

7iModeIs of . 
Thinking 

• CPORGE 

. ;-p«Cfibei the, feidiircs that have lqiig 
; •; : r Joca. regarded as cenlrnl to 1 thinkinn hy 
, .^cxwimenfal apd lheorctkat psybhold- 
a greater emph^is un 
.Played hy la^guage ih cdgiiitiv^ 


included cancellation of statements n effect ' oMv 'IhT , iThf 3 1 ,his l ,nennt 
condemning the Soviet invasion of , 0 y {fl " shl to * ,ve ,,n - 

Czechoslovakia in J968, and public 2nvirnm^l ,P i POr | t *£■ th u pa,ly and 
expression of support for Dr. Husrfk's dSunThe^ evl “ 

regime. The Times published a the ./ ;on,1,cl '' whl ^ occurred 

report Jaxt month of rJie Writers' ^fa'nuhli Wnlers aHempled * in 
Unions refusal to bow to Mr. Pubucations or nt their con- 
Bruzek’s uktimatuiri even under the f. re * ses > ^ ?P e,lk out for the rest of 
threat that its large publishing house, po , pu . t,on who did not have any 
Ceskosloyonsky* Spisoxatel, and the JgP° rtu,1,, y lo voice their views, 
writers reermtibn 'facilities . would !v hcn P C0 P ,a acquired this in 
otherwise be seized by tho Ministry tll? reforn l Period of 1968, many 
(the administration uf the Lileriiry wnters. argued that their union 
Fund and the Union \s foreign deal- 7 t1ul f f now confine itself to profes- 
ings having been already token awav spnai and literary matters: (hev did 
from' it last year). In. the fiice Of expect that a Lime might come 
constAnl accusation 5 that it was only d woiilj be .silenced completely 
a handful of the'Uiuon's olficials who . T v e Present seizure of the nuhli*h- 
wereppposingthe Minislr'y/ contrary JP8 house does not only mean that 
o tha wfe of the rank and hie, the ^ Czech Writers* Union has L hs 
Unions Central C onuriiLteif decided . i asl oieans .'of independence v^pu 
1? put the matter to ii.vo.ic of mem- pvobnfcHy i( w j][ .' n .5g 

bem. The nunihl<r nf Ihrt» in rfncnm r>F l. ....... n . - .”*1* the 


shortly after Hhe ousling of Mr. 
DubCck last April to accept tile con- 
ditions of the Slovak Ministry of Cul- 
Jheadod by the poet Miroslnv 
S.dek), revoked ilheir statements of 
tvtjs, -and renewed '* Iraternul rela- 
tions with the Soviet Writers’ Union 
as well as those of the other Warsaw 
I act countries. They were promised 
m turn that they would be allowed 
to resume publication of the Union's 
weekly journal Knit urn? Zivat. 
Needless to .say they are still wailing 
lor that promise lo be fill filled. 

* * * 

A research librarian, as he turns lo 
Die ^morning’s post, knows th.it the 
days work will entail not only such 
bibliographical expertise as lie can 
himself muster but also recourse -to 
the catalogue of his library and to a 
buttery of reference books, the help 
perhaps of some specialist colleague, 
probably the technical resources uf it 
skilled photographer, and certainly 
the services of someone lo type his 
letters and file his carbons and, nt the 
day s end. of someohe yet again to 
carry the fruits of his labours oil to 
the post office. Some librarians, how- 
ever. are not so fortunate -the cus- 
todian, for example, of some ancient 
ecclesiastical-library who, .w he climb? 
nte turret-stair, ponders how best to 
satisfy the inquirer from Omaha or 
Ohm who wishes to know by return 

iLPSt w !L eth r his C °PV ATC 

IlKKj9 has the date of D3 recto cor- 


rected by means of a pawa 
or n«»l. In his youth (kiM 
set Fled 1 1, ni's business ra 
based Ottn, but vybai iitfafl 
iu I k of pi and chi ? 

" xerox ” a plausible w*H 
known to Lewis and Short! j 
Tlio . ililliculties of suchH 
^ihmlion ■ and they are not 4 
understood by those Mho a I 
his services arc not to be $ 
the qualities which he himsd 
offer : a willingness lo help,)* 
for other men’s learning, »| 
devotion lo the library of i 
has charge. ‘I he resultant & 

is, indeed, a cruel one, and 
find a way out deserve tbeie^ 
gratitude of the learned work, 
decision, announced yeslercu 
Dean and Chapter of ^ . 
Cathedral to invite Cambrwpi* 
ipto the enre of its University t| 
on long-term loan the greawfi 
iheir own library was smW 
courageous, and on® 'vh»a 
of inestimable benefit to Jag 
- especial I y. since the bo(w?| 
include the collection ot 
Kenner, in the field of EnpflJ 
cation during the sixlcenmag 
iccnlh centuries. The av JJ^| 
these books in the C^ ,s 7>| 
versiLv Library will J 
usefulness in this ^ 
an extent -not .equalled vtm 
event in its history Tor more m 
years, ■ .J 


t' • > : y1a ^ ua ®* itl v0 8 nitiv P 

^ s in fytholouy. NoJ 1, ' J ’ 

fr :•}; TllimrateJ . Cloth, 3 5*.. Paper 2lJ. 


PMbUshed in The f6rmS> ?' ition 

- ^rriruo, the fuel that his threats have -IFh kad tn nnin • . ... 

npv J; ( b “n cari Kd »ft roi 'gh gives the Uc with pa.st chL^Jk ^ T corilfasr 
to his allegation, Not onK hns ih^ P^ h . wrhers stood 

Vi«terr publishing house r S a l?i s - ‘?l e 


from our back contracts 

. We signed un agreement with Dr/ Katharine Briggs ifj, 
A Dictionary 0 f British Folk-Talcs on 30lh Ap ril > 

' and the typescript was lo be delivered ten years W* , 
j .Qn the very day it wgs due Dr. Briggs. delivered . ; 

apologising that it had been necessary to work m ; 
,. 4.a.m. to'complele on iiine, and hoping that 

no inoqnvenience. The first two volumes ire pu^. . 
today (Part A Folk Narratives, two volumes, ^IP. ■ 
i !' an< / the other half of the work tFolk 




century, 
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Ut.tthen the first edition of the 
L English Bible's New Tcxla- 
L W s published, there were, in- 
L. complaints about loss of 
[ The new text, i| was said. 
Ljwrtof the perfect km of the 
AYd Version of 1611. that 
utni conflation uf some 
ikn of English Bible trans- 
Ihc modern translators wore 
^fd fur selling accuracy above 
pic ancestry, for discarding 
IcfktioDs Ihut must si ill carry, 
r esetyday speech, the echoes 
a origin. Moreover, and to 
4c niosi deeply felt criticism. 

loss of mystery. It was 
lid ihe new Bible would be 
anas ihe slay. 

*.wh the New English Bible 
be Wore us. Old Testament, 
flb, and New Text ament 

E *d, it is right to recoii- 
wpriely of beauty and 
Walion to Holy Writ. 

tan of Solomon speak- 

xauly : 

Jnan skilfully distort.- Mu- 
an ideal form, and lhc 
He. beguiled hy Hie heauiv 
«whlp. lake for an ohjcJl 
wm whom lately Kiev 
So this lu-emins .i 

me n . . . ^ N j v j 

P into which’ we have fallen 7 
disccivercd. hnl\ 
»3|Ked by beiuitiful music 
he Mnxcs rather than Hu- 
inavewecomc to regard out 
Iff « holy because heait- 
“t Kami ful because holy 7 
^ fterc be holiness without • 
^ ,P r ' b ' nci> the quest jon is 

>«e, where should -inyMcn 
Mi every mystery, whether of 

J,??* lherc is Always Ihe 
5 tt° us EUardianship may 
^ into obfuxciition, over- 
_ jot only of the privileges 
but also of the rights 
Julies Q f the protected, 
pj l,mc the coninum people 
■Si effectively protected 
fti^iplural text as when 
flis f : tried to 
[I 1, . T L hc excluding bar- 
s , ame = i bar- 

Only the reader's 
r^k are changed, 

1 t? cu,arBiblc was dc- 
N iLs own 

CK’ a v thc '^nslalnrs 

^nfor y hlH11 lhelrutii . 

irffiE" familiar that its 
K? v f t}, c ,r minds alniust 

iS’SS * rk PP ,B ". but also 

Etc up with 

should, xo far 
k S°i r n , e , w Bible with 

ft* fcc{ 

fat and ft. 0 - however 
R havS ^ l , r k " uw nH,h ' 
fes’wsfJhM It ,nlcr_ 

of a-' vl in almost 

^ QeiKsis1t l \i , ° whn,n ’ 
A 5 >2l say ' uoth* 
l MA jM-hich is 

H ^n- fn Wf? r e A !' a ff fun- 
^^tblbK^h'ftie new 

v^noern J?- 1 . 1 ma 8ni«cent. 

m Ted n hrincipiiiiy 
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One of the Dead Sett Scrolls. ( o/n/liu JJ of the Isaiah Scroll from Cave 1 at 
Qnnimn, contniniiijf i hopier xx K itT.w'v 2-Jd. From the Oxford Bible Atlas. 


them is lo start at the beginning and 
go on to lhc end. Wc can fairly allow 
a few chapters, say, to the end of 
Genesis xi, lo become used to the 
.style, not disturbingly " modern ". 
compulsively easy lo read. Thence- 
forward, to the end of TI Maccabees, 
the Bible has form and coherence as 
never before. With a unique docu- 
ment comparison!! must be faltering, 
but the image that imposes itself is 
of a rough stream widening u> a tor- 
rent. with here and there pools 
Ruth. Esther here and there shal- 
lows — those '■begats’ , , i now 
begots'* : but always a' continu- 
ous story, whose hero is Jehovah, ihc 
Lord. 


’ l o discover Jchovnh as mediated 
hy his chroniclers is the new Bible's 
major revelation, and often a dis- 
turbing one. From Genesis xii he 
rc-iinter.s the story, a god among 
gmls fas. indeed, the second com- 
mandment implicitly grants), choos- 
ing for his instrument of glory a 
difficult. stubborn, disobedient 
people-.- small wonder that he 
doubted whether he could endure to 
accompany them through the desert 
without annihilating them. ■ Hc most 
bribe them, cajole them, threaten and 
punish if he is to achieve in (hail total 
submission to the only Law which 
will preserve them as his own. He, 
like them, is capricious, cruel, rarely 
tender. sometimes persuadable. 


m 'Salt is a guod thing; but if salt itself becomes tasteless, wlut will - 

u you UK to season it?. Et is useless either uo the land or m the dung- 
heap: it can only be thrown away. If you have ears lo hear wkh, •) 

4 Hi a**.' 


H , . He Mid lo his disciple*, ‘There was a rich man who had a taitfi M ^ j 

ar IM to,- 

for rcmtms uf style or tradition. Above, Lake xtv,24-iS. BtlutyLvke jew,,/. 


sometimes even obsessed with glory 
beyond a god's right province: 

" ! wilt make ihe Egyptians obstin- 
ate and they wilt come after yon ; thus 
will 1 win glory for myself at the ex- 
pense of Pharaoh aiul his army . . 
"(Fxndns siv). 

Jehovah lias given his people laws 
for lhc whole duty of social man: 
not only for worship and justice, but 
for medical diagnosis, for embroid- 
ery in Morrisian detail, and Baden- 
Powell instructions for the camp 
latrines. Yet some human needs he 
disregarded, contenting himself with 
warnings, and finding, ns fathers 
often have, that warnings can be 
signposts. There was hardly a time 
when the children were not tempted 
by uihc^guds, and now by some 
gods whose names enter these pages 
"for the first time: Adonis, Aphis, 
Dionysius, anti till this form) Astarte. 

"Children utc gathering wood, fathers 
lighting fires, women kneading dough to 
niuke crescent-cakes in honour of the 
queen of heaven; and drink-offerings 
arc poured out to other gods than me 
—all la nmvokc and hurt mo” 
(Jeremiah vii). 

Jehovah cannot or will not change 
his requirements. There must be 
nothing for the Children of Israel but 
return to the Law in its entirely (that 
Law which for centuries Lhcy had 
literally mislaid F). And in all ages 
there is only a remnant that obeys 
ami ensures survival. 

If Jehovah is the hero, .the 
deuleragonist is Israel, the chosen 
people whose history this is, and 
whose individuals now leup out to 
life, complicated, comprehensible, 
human. Here is Abraham, prostitut- 
ing hi* wife fur his own safely and 

E m fit,, arrogantly refusing shared 
only from his allies ('* not a thread 
or a shoe-string will f. accept of any- 
thing that is yours. You shall never 
say. • 1 made Abrpm rich per- 
suaded to turn hUgrir nnd his son into 
• the desert, yet -in his obedience to 
the order to sacrifice Isnnc— rising, 
for perhaps the only Tune in these 
chronicles, to the capacity to give 
to Gad with no promise of return. 
The coward Jacob .plays his mean 
tricks. David, ugiose young beauty 
startled the chronicler into recording 
it., is forced from loyalty to guerrilla ■ 
opposition. And here is Jeremiah, 
whose superbly beautiful book:' jt is 
impossible to read innocently with- 
out disquiet: why did he constantly 
advise .surrender and .submission, .buy 
land for himself when it inusl seem 
that conquest!, would make land: 

, worthless, why wA« he .the fiiit 
man freed by the conqueror and ;il-, 
lowed to go where he pleased 7 .From , 
Jeremiah's bank j we may trtke oiie . 
incident of the' hundreds Ihat.iq.ow 
impose .authenticity and assure qs that 
whatever he the lacunae, corruptions, 
.rewritings, what we have in this, Bible 
is cxseritiaHy a true story: 

The kipg jold Ebcd-nielech Ihe Cushite 
to take three men with him = pod hoist 
iehjmiiih out of the pit before he died. 
Fbed-mclech went Jo (he palace wjih the 
men and took some (uttered caSt-oIT 
clothes from the wardrobe and lei thim, 
down with ropes to Jeretnjah in the pit. 
.Khed-melcch ihe Cushite said.lo. Jeie- 
mia|i, ” PiU'‘lhesi_ old ' .clothes- under 
: your armpjU to ease the' rapes.” Jere- 
,’miah did this, and they .pulled hint up. 
nut of tl»e J^t (Jeremiah xxxvlil). 

., To fill out the >lpry if is essential to 
read the ; Apocrypha aj»- pari of the 
whole. And when we.cpme at just to 1 
■ Macfciibre^i.we : believe; we fcan-fope- 
tcil the, story ‘4 Ij kely: end ; f ■ • 1 ‘ , 

Now /ltd LA, had heard about the < 
Romans: they were retidwned for their, 
rnilltary -power ■ n jid ■ .for 1 ? the. : . welcome; 

fix lx* AA'iVi 
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■>nrc fif llurir firm friendship. He was 
l(>ld :|Ihiu[ (lie w.us (hey had knight, 
mid the valour they had shown in their 
cuiKiuesI of the Guuk whom they had 
laid nniler tribute. He heard of their 
successes in Spain. . . . for all this, not 
nne of them made any personal claim 
In greatness by wearing the crown nr 
donning the purple. They had estab- 
lished a senate where three hundred nnd 
i twenty senators met daily to deliberate, 
giving constant thought to the propel 
ordering of the affairs of the common 
people <1 Maccabees viii). 

Startlingly, round about 160 BA*., 
Western civil i/a l ion breaks into the 
story. What can happen but that 
within a century or so the Jews will 
transform their never fully accept- 
able or tolerable law into that of a 
Roman-style republic where none 
wears the purple and the affairs of (he 
common people are properly and effi- 
ciently ordered; and Jehovah is 
niched in (he Punihcon ? 

What happened was Christ. Know- 
ing, as, new readers, nothing of pro- 
phetic foreshadowing, or, indeed, as 
Bible readers only, of the contempor- 
ary ferments reported by the Scrolls, 
nothing could be less expected thnn 
Christ, Only with determination to 
do so can wc recognize Jehovah in 
the Abba of Jesus Christ. 

So whut have wc been rending? 
Is it a holy book ? Yes, (his it im- 
posingly is, the holy book of the Jews, 
a massive, muddled, self-repeating 
bundle of a people's culture, their 
religion, laws, history, tales, proverbs, 
songs sacred and profane. Is it still 
a holy book for us, beyond our 
knowledge of its historical part in our 
own culture ? 

It is a modern catchword that reli- 
gious man has conic of age. As 
regards the potentiality of his will lo 
believe the impossible, this is demon- 
strably not so. It is not divinity or 
divinity's acts that may impede the 
Old Testament's acceptance. But if 
there is a sense in which religious 
tnnn in our community is coming of 
age, it is in growing belief that the' 
moral imperatives ho infers from the 
life and teaching of Christ arc lo be 
preferred above talionlc law. For 
those without a bone-bred under- 


standing of the Old Teslanienl’s fore- 
shadowing function, we can hardly 
wish that these bloodstained chro- 
nicles should, as a whole, compel by 
their holiness. To commit them, in 
this vividly comprehensible form, to 
the people is -a bolder act nr faith 
ihun ever the Tudor and Jacobean 
translators and revisers took. 

Is our new Bible beautiful? Yes. 
supremely: not often with the 

detailed verbal beauty that has 
permeated our speech and led us 
into almost idolatrous worship of our 
Authorised translation, but rather 
with beauty of cumulative impact, 
clearly deriving front unmarrubk* 
beauty in the original. The presenta- 
tion of poetic passages in forms that 
attempt lo preserve (he ucluul struc- 
ture of the Hebrew rhythms is suc- 
cessful. The psalms, the prophecies, 
(he Song of Songs (frankly presented 
as love poetry) arc still, though diff- 
erently, beautiful. The Book oT Job 
is so compelling ns to lend one to 
Wonder whether its full meaning is 
not still to be sought. 

Then there is a new kind of beauty 
here, the beauty of rightness. It is 
right that coral should replace rubies 
as the price of wisdom, the insuffi- 
cient measure for the capable wife, 
that the lover should revive his bride 
with apricots rather than with what 
must have been, in that climate, pour 
pinched apples. Sometimes a new 
image will strike unkindly— “ when 
the locust’s paunch is swollen " for 
“ (he grasshopper shall become .a 
burden " — and yet, on reflection, it 
is only different, not less rich. Of 
course there are bitises, and somc- 
timesthe new words appear improb- 
able “ porpoise-hides to cover the 
Tent of the Tabernacle seem a less 
likely demand in the middle of the 
desert than something that could once 
be called budgor-skin. This is no 
mealy-mouthed text. The golden 
haemorrhoids which (with rats. now. 
not mice) the Philistines paid as com- 
pensation can no longer be mistaken 
for some archaic Jewel. Ezekiel's 
image of the corrupt young sisters 
reads as an almost gloat inu 
obscenity. Only, perhaps, in the 


^!cnlly°llShi^ b .W 

to* I'Shl of X L 1 
readers will regret * h 
the translators’ dccisiofJ 
tended public was n 

ti ‘ l r 1 L 10 S e m ' d<lr ^? 

The difficulties whki.. 
translation will pr5? 
..ml teachers are 
lal<>rs rightly com^ 
past people have not betai 
hear “what the Moff in 3 

«L-nf il ' as ' ,h ey mean *ll 
Phillips translation &uy 

whtil the Bible says" Sab 
Old Testament, the Adm! 
Acts and the Epistles ate i 
the new Bible, at least 
whom it is primarily htM 
almost certainly becotnefti 

But it is the Gospels ik 
poorest part of the m tn 
In 1061, their texts were 5 
fairly criticized nolonlyfaj 
beauty and mystery bulk) 
force and maturity, fo 
almost like n book meant 
rcn. One may guess at itL 
fact remains, and it canfc 
pose of a new ChrisiJak 
reduce its core to its lean 
Whether there could be 
for retaining the A.V. tat 
Gospels alone may dm 
sidcralion. It is not IdmI 
the handbook, that the Net 
Bible shall .supplant tie I 
Version in public wordig 
will, in any case, be naaf 
wish to keep “Iheiri 
natural language of 4 
all purposes. Not the 
si hie dangors is that of. 
(he learned and one br 
one for Micrcd uses sol 
fane: and the late; 
compelling. . •! 

If the Bible Is to slfek 
for whom the new tea* 
then it is. for better # 
new text that can don. 
its challenges will be, a 
beau tv and mystery abov. 
at worst,, obscurantism. 


Gestures towards the ineffa 


The educated devout, whether or not 
they 1 are professional theologians, 
tend to be suspicious of the Bible ns 


T. R. HENNi .-•••. - vitality, and set our own creative text, tyfiy no{ use one d 

The Bible us Literature Imagination to work. He understands accurate IrntislfUioai in 
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The educated devout, whether or not conprete images In which a biblical of God. And tttperlentt* 
i 8t k f r0 f? 10, '“ . l > ns ' writer tries to communicate his cx- deep and strong flanuolbt 

tend to be suspicious of the Bible ns perienpo must be allowed— invited--- enlcd by m^nns of wm 

toough a discrjm- to spepk to. that part of us which is shallow and wtak, Fo{ 
inating rnustc lover were to hear the deeper. than our capacity to pul two enteij experiences are »l 
quartets of Beethoven described as and two together: themselves which can be. 

band-pieces. To read the Bible as .. . . .. , nnv ve rbat dolhes. bo»J 

+ 3* SStfmA K »ni shoddy. 
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quartets of Beethoven described as 
band-pieces. To read , the Bible as 
literature is to reduce it to the dlmcn- 
■ sjons of ti novel by Trollope— a diver- 
sion fbr a leisure hour — rnlher than 
to approach it with the serioushess 
and awe demanded by a work within 
whose pages we can hear God speak- 
ing to t us tn Judgment und mercy. 

Such suspicions must, we hopi, 
give sope quiet amusement to the 
literary critic. For any literary criti- 
cism worth its salt Is concerned all 
the time .lo discover and expound 

Ik* lillimnl. _ e lit. ■ r . .■« 


and two together : 

So the images move about the Image 
uf .God like flashing particles in a 
yortex.of men’s thoughts, veering, occuit- 
ingi .dying Into lire, renewed as the 
creative imagination lakes Its many 
directions. They crowd upon us, seek- 
ing to throw some light on Ood in His 
rauJiipiex aspects. 

The.- concern that the images 
should be allowed to do their work 
leads -Dr. Henn to condemn nil 
attempts to censor or bowdlerize the 
text— in tho cursing psalms for in- 
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JHc draws 


■"."*** taxes its revenge and the rulers m 

tats s toight-at-arms catastrophe follows. To recite, the world ’’ (Author 1 ,^ 
wWrn. .qr. the , ; c ur»ng ,pwffns- in churcb is only .to ‘ evil is more foftdPv.rS 
.Dm Ore (he RisorgU- - remiM our, selves 6f what wc are to than in the, phrase . ™ 
di3,ln 8' ! . an aspect of our is agghvrt.ithffltjl 1 ® 

tameilt' scholar iconv- 1 .nature which, w? forget ot our peril. : fates of to* 5 

^.^tht^ssihid't^go further ahdW ' &h Bible) wl** 
?tv« f ^?Tk 5d gaU . in; that area of the self where kiiS of VTcWrjao 1 '’ 

ffe 15? ? cc *~ Ml images hEVc!, their power, we dls- by thebad f/ury^*’ 
k , v d ,;3 f ®°MmenUiry cover a place where vengeance. Hi- m'ime. , t-rgg 

^frfor exterminatioiw :: DiT- Si-* 1 
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the Editor 


A. Richards 

. , ~iu that your reviewer uf 
^'■CrifeUrf-icvcnKnl' 
,V) wok so narrow a view 
‘ Richards's books are >imHy 
id his “critical achievement . 
lidlards's students cou id huve 
r reviewer, Richards s critical 
msj balf-cenliiry of conimcn- 
i greatest English poems 
of the statement that 
■‘jnsubslantinl ■" und has 
!*-smaU ’’ conlrlbuiion as * a 
right I regret that 
prnmiarici have remained in 
■published " to the larger 
1ft the classroom (though 
gem were taped and shown «n 
inform of "publication 
ifctlowledgc). NevenhdcK. 
tyjer part of Richards s time 
ms was spent, nor in ex- 
t ibeoiy, but in illuminating 
^ our entire knowledge of 
b been enhanced by the ditriii- 
tat illuminations radiating. 

from students of his. 

\ fnm him. 

*wbly, Richards is accused in 
Mi of “ an excess of liead- 
iMsuity . . . [suggesting] n 
I ot deeper human involvc- 
^ your reviewer reconciles 
pigpen t with his own earlier 
Ml Richards's inslsicnee on 
ady between the ' values' of 
•) the ' values ’ ' of general 
■ i i bout the " necessity " of 
■‘idk'ompiclion ", I do not 
Lite be presumed that a man 
i poetry "necessary" has a 
m involvement " in it; ihc 
[Moieniality in Richards's 
iB/rrof of the absence of a 
kvrilbe whole self. . 
ppm of course devoted to 
of books, primarily, and 
Rtfwy argue that lie rcstrie- 
# u Richards's published 
Hmver, a review which pur- 
■t i panorama of a whole 
N ule i wider view, and in 
fiwttr dots close with u 
one of preposterous 
-'mi work as a Whole leave* 
of squandered talents 
« breathtaking. To have been 
[ Dovef m the reexamination 
•Wry jh the twentieth cen- 
Vfi to be told you havo 
■ f*Mr talents I • 
tu nders and studcntii know 
squandered his talents, 
fjwtnnr he has refined them 
■^Jnetn throughout his 
generously been 
tilents In - oiheri, ami 
iJ' K,sm of Ijootry, without 
*unme«*uraDly. poorer. He 
? J^entloni. of aiudents 
^ “hravcUer, a not 
5 i* nd total life-work, 

“I-, 1 *«P human involvc- 
^ teaching, and writing 

. HELEN VENDER. 

Si 1 ** H° sc °n Uni- 
«E21S, u s, a. ’ 

Bt « W u te,! rr M )' remarks 

«E,, vender rccog- 

Richards’s published 
K,'‘"*t to Insist that a 


J *'* « inat.this was 
«d la my article, 
r, understand why 
second paragraph) 
,«<*. ; betwee D my 
• critical principles, 

bout over-ingenuity 
Surtlyft 

Je FWke of a 

•to correspond with 

1 >. v g y conutnt if 
Vender's 

Seienpoc 


his 'tiiggc'ilinn that the economies and 
politics " schools " have sought to stifle 
the subject is quite counter to my ex- 
perience since 1 came to Oxford eight 
years ago us the first occupant of the 
University readership in Sociology. 
Sociology has a large share in Politics. 
Philosophy and Economics, and under- 
graduate teaching has grown more 
rapidly than I and some of my col- 
leagues would have wished. A B. Phil, 
degree has been instituted with Ihc 
complete co-operation of politics dons. 
That the intake is no larger than it is 
results from the decision of the socio- 
logy dons in Oxford (und (he Social 
Science Research .Council;— not from 
any disposition to strangulation on the 
part of “ powerful schools ", . 

There are a large number of research 
students, and politics dons in ihc various 
colleges have always been most helpful 
in sponsoring sociology students from 
other universities for places in their own 
college*.' Indeed, the enthusiasm of non- 
sociologists for sociology has more 
limn once been embarrassing. When 
three or four years ago the sociologists 
collectively sought to pervuude Con- 
gregation to reverse the University 
Council's lax decision to rccogni/c 
sociology as one of the A level subjects 
in which candidates might qualify for 
entrance it* the university, classicists 
joined orher social scientists to vote for 
this- to our minds quite unwarranted 
expansion of the subject in schools. 
Requests to join semin nrs -with his- 
torians. anthropologists and philoso- 
phers of science, as well as from politics 
ilotis have been so lUlfiiemits that 
acceptance of them alt has been impos- 
sible. The thcologiuns welcomed 
sociology so warmly that they created 
nn optional paper. “ Sociology of Reli- 
gion". before they knew whether there 
were sociologists prepared to teach it ! 

All this -.uggests ihuL Professor Burns 
lucked adequate information in com- 
menting on Oxford. It is of course a 
common sociological tendency Lo run 
lo generalization ahead of the evidence, 
and in this case I do not think the evi- 
dence is It* be found. 

It is true, of course, Ihul in Oxford 
a sociologist who holds n university 
appointment fas distinct from those who 
hold depart mental appointments) is 
given mu secretarial or research facili- 
ties. hr this respect he is much less well 
off than even the most junior assistant 
levin re rs in redbrick universities, who 
*lo not normally have to type their own 
booklists, testimonials and aendomic 
correspondence. But. this is not some- 
thing which, in Oxford, is peculiar lo 
sociologists- -it is Ihc ease for nil pro- 
fessors and readers in urls and social 
sciences. One’s colleagues do not create 
this struggle for academic survival : 
they share il. 

It is also true that there is no chair 
of sociology in Oxford, but if Professor 
Burns writes about Oxford he must 
know (hat professors there do not have 
the same functions as in other universi- 
ties. Since departments arc anomalous in 
a collegiate system, professors are not 
indispensable. Oddly, nnd in further 
confutation of Professor Burns’s thesis, 
the only strong call for a chair of socio- 
logy in Oxford that I have heard about 
wdh made by an economist. Given (he 
expansion of sociology in the past de- 
cade, and the widely acknowledged scar- 
city of men of professorial timber to 
flit even the chairs dipt have been 
created. Oxford may have been wise in 
being less precipitate. Thanks to the 
curious enthusiasm for sociology in, the 
University Grants Committee and the 
rather vulgar image of the subject pur- 
veyed bv the muss media (and even by 
some of the more respectable media), 
sociology has been .rather over-sold.' 
Some of us doubi whether the much 
vaunted expansion is really much of an 
indicator of the subject's real stale l*( 

B. R. WILSON. 

All Souls College,. Oxford. 


let In rs, with full notes, shall become 
published and available. 

PHYLLIS HPN'I I.I5Y. 

Inc Grange, War ley, Halifax, York- 
shire. 

.Sir, May I, (lituigh ihc veriest tiro 
111 H route studies, venture a few 
remarks, only indirectly related to the 
Birstall correspondence. How apposite 
that name is. though Miss Phyllis 
Bentley has disposed of the theory ihul 
Hjyra is any "dynamite’’ in it (March 

She is. I suppose, the groulcst living 
.ijilhorily on the Brontes, though Mrs. 
Ciurin cannot he far behind. 

There remain outstanding problems, 
such as "-Did Brnmvell ever go to l.on- 


I .ilt-r Trait n «wii j,« live in Germany 
and became a member of the Actors’ 
Union in l-sscn. lines anyone know 
what type of .ict oi lie was, or anything 
of his life in this period ? 

Again, does onxonc kuow why from 
an early age lie M.vmed so anxious to 
mask his true ulentily, to use a scries of 


nn equivalent ,q' i| u » S S. or the inure 
detested nut feared Vichy Mil ice. Hilt 
Professor Fool’s bunk does illusliafo 
some cif the problems which faced 
Collin und other oigani/eis of the fugi- 
tives. It would he convenient to believe 
in the underground i ail road; but it is 
impossible, as I suggested, to assess the 


aliases ? His own explanation of this degree to which its role was exaggerated 


was that it did not matter where One 
was horn, nr who one’s parents were— 


in the South, and thus added lo the 
pathological stale of mind which was 


in shurl. (hal national ily and parent age one ot die cause, of the < iv il War. 


n tre i„ any dynamite ’ m il (March were irrevclant. h is hardly likely that 
fl . this desire for anonymity developed out 

She is. I suppose, the greulest living nf mere abstract philosophizing. 
atUhorily on the BronltJs, though Mrs. In 1 05i» Travel] is supposed to have 
Germ can mil he tar behind. visited Britain and to have stayed in 

there remain outstanding problems, London with a \ounjt Mexico City 
such as " Did Bnmwell ever go to Lon- widow. Rosa Elena Lujan (now dead), 
i on to study art? ", And, - How long with whom he had fallen in love. He 
did Lmily stay *1 Miss PatcheU’s school even suggested that they should go to 
at Law* Hill ? Six months ? Eighteen Gretna Green to be married over ihc 
months ? ". Charlotte, though such a blacksmith's anvil. Docs anyone know 
copious correspondent, is silent on this anything of this visit to London ? It 
subject. Why? was not until the following year Hint 


copious correspondent, is silent on this anyihing of this visit to London ? It 
subject. Why? was not until the following year thnl 

Apropos, why did Mary Taylor Travcn married Rosa Elena Lujan in 
destroy Chariot tc\ letters, a hundred Texas. 


^ . ■ ■■ "VVw v 

jts Sve:«S omi » and 

Hu. - s 1 ® trier, coiuriL*,,. 


and fifty of them. I believe, of which | should be glud i«i Iicht from anyone 
only one a very interesting one sur- who may havc any C , UM which bc f p t0 
v vex • Mary rnylor explained that as mi ihe many gaps in Travcn’s life 


die wax travelling about a great deal the 
letters might get lost, and this has been 
generally accepted as Ihe reason for 
their destruction. All Brontti-lovers 
bitterly lament it, thinking thnl Mary 
Taylor, being a more intellectual type 
than Ellen Nussey, would havc received 
from t harlotie more interesting letters. 

Bui was that Ihe real reason, and may 
no; Charlotte huve confided to Mary 
Taylor things she wouldn't have con- 
fided to Elilen Nuisey, who was nearer 
to her heart hut farther from her 
mind ? 

‘Again, hus it ever been adequately 
explained why Emily was so very angry 
when Charlotte ” accidentally " dis- 
covered her poems ? The two sisters 
were, according lo Chnrlcltc’s accounts 
< though 1 havc sometimes doubted it), 
very close to each other. " Emilv is the 
dearest thing lo my licnrt now , wrote 
Charlotte in Emily’s hut illness. Emily 
was obviously a difficult character: 
"Would that my sister added to her 
other great qualities the humble one of 


DONALD McCORMICK.. 
l-'hn .1. I'uic Old House. .16 Southend 
Rond. Broken ham, Kent. 


Spirit Mediums 

Sir, -Your reviewer of Spirit 
MrtlhiuuJtlji unit Stuiffv in Africa 
edited by Beauie .md Middleton ( March 
S) neglects ihe therapeutic aims of these 
cults. Is tlu-rc not something to he 
learnt here ? For I have seen only in 
Lhc Inst weeks .morexia nervosa amret- 


YHUR REVIEWER. 


Freak Out 

Sir,- In case Mr. Hodgkin I March 5) 
isn't putting us on. may I point nut 
lo him that il was her freak llmt "the 
too- tender Louisa ” was having out, not 
her freak-oul that she was having? In 
case he was joking, I hope lie has had 
his laugh nut, 

EDWIN BARRETT. 

Department of English, Hamilton 
College. Clinton. N.Y. 13323, U.S.A. 


Housman’s 

Inaugural 

Sir, To judge from recent corre- 
spondence in your columns t November 
27), the chase after such misprints as 
ocular hebetude a Honed to remain at 
large in Mr. J. Carter's edition of A. E. 
Hoiismnn’s Cambridge Inaugural Lec- 
ture has been providing excellent spurt. 
It is however ait oversight of a rather 
different nut nrc that prompts me lo 
write. 

Since the pu hli cai ion of \1r, A. S. F. 
Gow’s biu«raphic.il sketch of Huuxman 
in 1936, the experts on Honsman appear 


ing a young native of this island give ,n l wh, the experts on Hoiisman appear 
\v«y to trance; identification of the to have been of ihe Ivlief that the refer- 
intruder and conciliation lead to cnees listed by Air, Gow in the footnote 


recovery in England in 1970, very much 
as they did among the Zulus described 
by Callaway a century ago or by S. G. 
Lee in our time. 

Th\r sufferer, a young woman, twenty 
years of age. had been grappling with 


readability ". (I quote from memory.) jimrexin nervosa for over two yearn 


Bui if they were really so fond of each 
other, hs Emily and Anne clearly were, 
would sho huve made such a great 


and either rejecting her food or unable 
to keep it down. She expressed c 
desire for trance in December, 1969, 


grievance of the discovery of her poems, j"*’ .. , I. , , , ccenl 

mi much admired by Charlotte, unle vs und achiLWe^er first rea nee on January 


on page 33 of his book constituted all 
we knew and. in the absence ot the 
manuscript; all we were ever likely to 
know of the contents of that lecture. 
To these references Mr. Carter has 
added u letter written by.J, M. Image 
(see bis preface, page 8), and, of course, 
we now have Ihe lecture itself. Rut even 
before its re-cmergcncc the loss, at 
least as regards the gist of whut Hous* 
man said; wax not quite us desperate as 
was leared 


they contained something which she 
didn't want her nearest and dearest to 
know? Even Anne wrote in a birthday 
letter: "Emily has been writing some 
poems. I wonder whnl they arc about." 

So much is known and yet so little 
is known. 1 he Low family, of Honres- 
tleld, huve, f believe, in their possession 
Urnniihinn to which they do not rc/idily 
give access. 

The mystery deepens with the nnecr- 
luinty of the evidence. Not lonq ago, 
Mr, Hanson, who with hh wife wrote 
u standard biography of the Brontes, 
xuid to me in a letter: "I have heard 
ihul in the year 1999 there is to be an 
important revelation about the Brontes, 
and I shouldn't be surprised if il con- 
cerned the authorship of Win her ini: 
t id gin. i." 

Let those of us who are young 
enough wait und sec. 

L.-P. HARTLEY. 


28. 1970. The intruder was Identified 
by her in trance on Fehruary 19 ns her 
infant self, four years old and seeking 
revenge. She recalled and recovered 
its coxtume, its dolls, its songs and its 
favourite food. A week later on Feb- 
ruary 24 it made its demands for 
presents known, these were accepted by 
Ihc family, ami she established Its trance 
ritual of dress, song artel dance. From 
then on xhc has been able to eat nor- 
mally once agum. 

. . 1. HEVESI. 

Royal College of Art, Kensington 
Cipro, London. S.W.7. 


Il i* surprising rival neither Mr. Carter, 
nor Mr. Spur row. nor indeed Mr. Gow, 
thought of extending their scarchc* to 


so obvious a quarter as (he Cambridge 
Review. Had ‘they doncso t-hey would 
have found in the issue of May 11, 191 1, 


The Underground 
Railroad 


two da vs after the lecture was delivered, 
a detailed notice of it in the editorial 
column headed "News and Notes". 
Anyone who compares thin notice with 
the lecture as now published must surely 
he .struck at once bv the consummate 
. *kilL! wfth which the writer has sum- 
mari/od Ho iwman’s words ; xa well ha« 
he don? his Job that not a single poirill 
of importance hus been missed. .T** 
norfee js unsigned, and if seems prettf* 
wcH Impossible now to establish vvhd ■ 
wrote it. The editors of lire Review . 
io fhd Easter Term of 1911 wero D. n. 

, (Inter Sir Dennis) Robertson of Trinity, 
who died in 1963, nnd G. G. Moma 
(later Biirsar of -Carpus), wbo died In . 
W38, though there is good reason for 


1..-P. HARTLEY. t h c US of March 3 Mrs. inere w goou rww 

Flat 10, 53 Rutland Gate. London. Hurdy disposes of the Question, Was ‘Xfh R uberlso 

S.W.7. there un underground railroad ?, by a ft™* MW-.- .Both Robertson and 
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B. Traven ■ 

Sir. No one intcrcslffd in findinji oul [.mil, 

the full facts about the mysterious . n „? V, « W L I vaUcd atranri^.lo the heIatcr incorporatedinlris publidiedi 
writer. - B Traven ”, author ot The JW «> exbJSenw ^etch) ; which makes it seem the more-' 

Death Ship, The Treasure of the Sierra Gar. • rearettable that his attention waB not 

■Mad re,. The Bridge m the hmgle, &c., ^Swn to the 1911 issue. of thatjoumaj 

can afford to. lose much time. It a not man occupation. We know ® F .. a t a time when there were those still 
easy to ascertain -the truth about an more about about in Cambridge’ who had attended;, 

author who went to such pains in his W^^Mra ^Hardv’a fiSRr^dai) 1 HouBJBan’s Inaugural and who coixkl 

lire, to mask his true ..Identity - known, or . MF*- ■ W name the author of that notice.: ’ 1 

-and who. when he dlfed, fit no wM* - 0n ® other point ia.. settled by the 

positive record of it for posterity, exce llent nove jls^ « . notice. Mr. .Gow and Mr. Carter refer 
In a low years’ lime death may well her . faS if 10 P a B= ‘ot R. SI. -J. Parry’s memoir 

have removed the few who knew some- —h ®*, n 1 0 rt nverHlctloa Uncle oi Henry Jackson for an account, by 

. “inu nf *• Tr« wn’s " earlier dava. ■ • arc jo_ rely, on o vertjtcwa 2i uncle o( . Housmah’a lecture. Iq 1 
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«nH d poM . ticsl 


Permissions and the 
Brontes 

Sir, R is very possible that my 
recollections of rircumsUrices concern- 
ing: the discovery ot the BirstaH letter? 
may 'be miataketH-et ‘ ; fhi* distance . of 
ilium, fourteen. years* and the absence o' 
my diariea of the, perjod, 1 eahnoj be 
sure- There; are also circumstances of 
my first mention of the letters lo thc 
Bronte Society Council of which Pro- 
fessor Christian (March 12) must inevit- 
ahly be unaware. ■ 

I do riot vrish to question her aciount 
dr cause her any further vexation or 
tedium. I look forward eagerly jo th e 
day svhep ! her editUffl' of ttte Birstall 


positive record Ot it tor posterity. 
In a low years’ lime death may well 
have removed the few who knew some- 
thing of " Traven V earlier day*. . ■ 
The latter and Mexican ponod of 
Tra.ven’s life is now emerging much 
more clearly. It is the earfier period, 
especially that which concerns _ nls 
lile in Britain and Germany, which re- 
mains shrouded in mystery and ewess- 
(tori. As a collector of TravepiaoH and 
one- whiv is trying to piece together the 




especially tnat wmen eonran* «« S is not improbable: ■ 

I . * n .hr nude 1 In mvstejy^nd guess- Some of the narratives in Great Stave 
SAsTc^lteM TSveniau? and ^bSS^dSSt- 


ground rat ro« jogw gjLVJJV. the final, sentence in the Cambridge 

h “ d k - ^ . 

Some of the narra Uves • The Univewlty Library, Cambridge, 






called attentfon - ’ 
the same; rype ’in 


Dictionary 

Quotations 

Sir.-^-TKough the OF.D may be short 
on quotable definjtiowt in the’ John- 
sonian sense, as your > reviewer qf. the.. 
AMS- Prpss . Irepriitt 'Of - Johnson's : 
Dictionary says, I February. 12), the ■ . 


hit mother came nom a DlcUonary says . I February. U), the' 

named Crovcs; her father was Halward ^“ n £' es n “ n ^ r ,^w ar - ^nv^ih! incise Oxford Jpkrtonary at one. time 
rrnvM. Does anyone know of a family thb Second World War. Manyof the . . • ... aev * fll | oa ttom 
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The collision course 


KORIN ALISON RIMING 1 0N (Itli- 
lon 

lViiifcr In f*r;iuni: 

OouinK-nK on ( /ochiKlu\:ik C uni- 
niuniMn in ( usv» 

473pp. M.l.T. I'rev. L5 1 7,. 

"I he <lemncr;tli/;iiu>n of C /echorin- 
Viikiu in I ilWC «;»•.. in n»Mmi eyes, 
o process in once puruculaily inter* 
csting anil cxlraorilin :i lily hard to 
follow. The inic-txi seems in have 
had lillle to do with piresiblc hopes 
that Czechoslovakia might revert lo 
capitalism, still less with illusions that 
Nalo might acquire a new member 
— ihmtyh these explanations have 
been put forward hj orthodox and 
scnii-orlhodov conmnini.sls from 
Moscow to Havana Western inter- 
est was due largely to the rareness of 
the spectacle of a state renouncing 
much of its totalitarian apparatus, to 
the human interest of the situation, 
and to its undeniable drama. Bill, if 
the appetite lor information on 
CVcchosInvakia existed, it could not 
easily he satisfied. In politics, as in 
other spheres of human activity, the 
demand does nut always create the 
(supply. The understanding of 
Czechoslovak events was limited by 
n series of harriers: language: ideo- 
logy: and. since P969. an increasing 
suppression of information, ns well 
as of contacts with foreigners. In 
addition, (he nor mu I inadequacies of 
newspaper reporting were especially 
marked in this case: the western 

E rcss. ivith few exceptions, only 
cyan lo show an interest in Czecho- 
slovak events in about March. 1968. 

The publication of this volume of 
document*, covering the period from 
Summer. 1967, to April. 1969, is 
therefore especially welcome, U 


already in October. 1967. a* ,m out- 
spoken opponent of coil sen .ilisni. 

The control of political power re- 
mained the main, issue in many of 
the influential if unofficial .-a ate merits 
in the first months of 1968. In a 
newspaper article in February 
Zdcnek Mlynaf formulated the need 
for structural and conNtiiulionnl 
guarantees against “the harmful 
concentration of power''. In a lec- 
ture the following month, the philo- 
sopher Ivan Svilrik went so far as to 
use the term “totalitarian dictator- 
ship “ In describe the system in 
Czechoslovakia. He said- 

Our achieving dumoeralic socialism is 
contingent upon the liquidation of (he 
mechanisms of totalitarian dictatorship 
and the totalitarian wav or thinking. 
Totalitarian dictatorship is our enemy 
Number One The reply to the ques- 

tion " From where, with whom, urnl 
where to ", is brier : *' From Asia in 
Europe, on our own.” 

Kurl Marx, no lover of Russia or 
Asia, might have understood this; 
the Soviet leadership could not. 
Equally unacceptable lo Moscow 
was Eduard Golds! ticker's appeal in 
June: "We must put an end to 
speeches and actions in the name of 
the working class or any other stra- 
tum of the population without its 
express mandate." 

Miss Remington presents some im- 
portant evidence about the timing of 
the decision to intervene; and in her 
cover-age of events leading up to the 
invasion, she places special stress on 
the Draft Statutes for the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, first pub- 


inucli that would seem to have a 
strong claim for inclusion has been 
left out. ft is a pity that the famous 
letter of the ninety-nine workers at 
the AutmPraha plant, published in 
Pravdtt on July 30. 196ft. has been 
omitted ; but it is hard lo sec w hat 
could have been cut out to make 
space- Valuable items which have 
been included, such ns the text of 
General Prclilfk's press conference 
of July 15. 1968, and of President 
Svobodii's defiant article of July 27. 
(968. replying lo the ultimatum and 
slander directed against Czechoslo- 
vakia from its socialist neighbours, 
arc even more central to the crisis: 
and the material on foreign reactions 
to the invasion, including lengthy 
excerpts from Castro’s speech of 
August 23, 1968, are equally essential 
and welcome. 

Unfortunately (he high quality of 
this collection is marred by a num- 
ber of rather sloppy pieces of 
translation. One example must 
suffice. Josef Smrkovsky. then 
Chairman of the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly, said in a post- 
invasion .statement on Czechoslovak 
television on August 29, 1968: 

We also considered the fnct that at limes 
there is nolhinn left to do but reject 
any appeasing settlements, that in the 
interest of the honour mid diameter of 
a people it is better in expose one's 
breast to the bayonets. 

In n remarkable confusion or Czeeh 
grammar, and some subsequent em- 
bellishment, (his has been garbled 


A nasty bang 
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WINSTON GRAHAM : 

Angell, Penrl and l.iltlc Cod 
380pp. C ollins. 35s. 

Angell is a bachelor solicitor, cut cl- 
ing those difficult years with rather 
loo rvuch superfluous flesh, and a 
great deal loo much complacency 
and meanness which he justifies by 
his jealous collection of objels d’art 
of rising value. But marriage comes 
to appear prudent and he offers it. 
of a niarinpe-bltinc kind, to Pearl, a 
pretty department -stoic scent- vendor 
whom he has met (or. as others 
might say, ” picked up ") on a fright- 
ening but economical night flight. 

Pearl has been pursued by Little 
God. a boxer still near the bottom or 
the ladder who, confidently awaiting 
success, meanwhile makes out us 
chauffeur /lover of u sick, tough aris- 


lOLTilt - on the reversion - 
property Angell has a ^ 
dubious eye. So when 
marriage that Itirm m 
eicntly grey rather £ 
white, she has been 
Winston Graham in 
f rived situation of exotn 
ttics. • 

And they explode. Th,i 
will be undeterred in m 
guc.ss. The final bang « e 
the transmogrification o; 
Angell’s appropriate hd 
adequate capacity for c 
own satisfactions. The & 
crly contrived, and both 
adverb deserve equal 
has a quite extraordiaa 
taste, derived, no doubt, 
cool massacre of the m 
more innocent for the & 
;if the corrupt and (tor 
tasteful. 


More crimes 


lished on August 10. l%8. and re- ! ,e l‘ c l o lot™ a version as politically 
printed here in full. These statutes, improbable ns it is inelegant ; 

Wc did not forget the possibility that »i 
R given moment there might be qu 
alternative but to refuse any arrange- 
ment and to have recourse to bayonets 
and expel the troops from our terri- 
tory so as in safeguard the nations 


which would have provided some 
basis for inner-parly democracy, 
were to have been . presented 
to the Fourteenth Congress of 
the Czechoslovak Comm uni si Puny. 


contains much background informs- ' scheduled for early September. The ‘V *7 a 

lion unavailable elsewhere, and the congress itself, however, probably arac,cr ’ 
documents arc linked by intelligept. gets too little attention as a determin- 


informaiivc and -brief editorial notes 
by Miss Rcminctun. Three basic 
categories of material are included: 
speeches, official communiques and 
treaties, and articles. The careful 
balance. between official and private 
’ stalopicnis means that, the atmo- 
sphere of Czechoslovakia's experi- 
ment in socialism with y human face 
h. well conveyed. 

The document'. start with Liulvfk 
Viidulfk’s speech ,ql the June. 1967, 
’» Congress of Czechoslovak Writers, in 


The introduction, by Willmm E. 
Griffith, also displays tin occasional 
lack of touch. He states thut ” Mos- 


IIARRV CARMICHAEL: 

Remote Control 

192pp. Collins. 25s. 

Another Quinn-Pipcr story, mainly 
worth reading Tor the original in- 
genuity of the crime : but the scruffy 
Quinn is a bit of a bore. 

V. c. CLINTON-BADDKI.EY : 

No Case for the Police 
192pp. Gollnncz. 25s. 

Once the reader has got used lo this 
author'* leisurely civilized pace and. 
indeed, to that or his hem. old don 
Davie of Cambridge, he Is ffkelv l<» 
enjoy his saunter in an older world 
of detective fiction than wc usually 
prowl in nowadays. This In lest is 
set in a well-made old-fashioned 
West-Country resort, whence Dr. 
Duvic sprang and where he returns 
as executor to n boyhood friend : 


ant of (he timing . of the invasion, 

which in fact occurred in the last „ 1K 

week before .hr Slova.„ndC Z ccho- cow —colly optota. Dob- . 

Slovak- congresses. In the event, of c f. K ® weakness —arguably a stm- ..... n c 7 

course, the Czechoslovak congress Phstlc Interpretation of a complex ” 

was held clandestinely but legally process in which Dubfek demon- 
strated considerable skill; he also 
pills the date of the 1969 hockey 
“ riots” as April, 1969, whereas they 
were at the end of March. He sug- 
gests tlmt the Czechoslovak demo- 
cratization was probably working 
towards a multi-party system, but 


in Prague on August 22. [968— but 
this too gets very little emphasis in 
the book.. 

The, coverage of the period of the 
invasion is tn fact generally rather 
sketchy. The crucial stutemenl issued 
by the Parly Presidium a few; hours 


his undoubting condonation of his 
wife's I 
period. 

PETER DICKINSON : 

The Seals 

190pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 25.v 
Peter Dickinson's special talent is to 
invent the kinds of worlds in which 
linguistic philosophers delight, mad 
self-consistent ; worlds whose logic 
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' . ; tral problem of Czechoslovak politi- 

■ cal. .development — the concentration 

■ ox absolute power in u very few 
; : hn nds, arid the process by -which “ life 

mechanisms for controlling power 
break down AlLhough (he Writers 4 


try . . .... 

included, and the dale of the com- 
munique issued on August 27 after 
the end of the Moscow talks i* twice 
given wrongly as .August 28. Although 
a text .(probably accurate) is given of. 
the secret part of the .Moscow agree- 


Congress was probably more a symp- mem— the “ protocol ” which em- 
. tom o>f the Czechoslovak crisis than a bodies the main Czechoslovak con- 


(he spot, ■ Miss Remington's more 
detailed editorial notes slick more 
closely to the pattern and character 
or events, and the only really dottbl- 
fitl statement concerns the relation- 
ship between the Russian White 
Book justifying the invasion, and the 
Czechoslovak Black Book, a detailed 
account of the flrst week of- the in- 


Pibblc before he can escape them and 
bring to book what must- be brought 
there. 

His first world was that of a New 
Guinea tribe in a London suburb ; 
the next, an aristocratic beast pH. 
Now it is an island religion with, us 
he notes." no reference to any living 
God ” but based on an insane umal- 


volvcmcnt with a Rdi 
C hi ncse girl. The story. I 
enough told, is finally no n 
in that the end is tm^j 
without tiriotional atlac 
initial description of 
fine. 

LESLEY EGAN i 
The Wine of Violent! 

23 1 pp. Gollnncz, 28s. 
Typical Lesley Egan (or t 
alter eftPs), which Istoi 
niun detective squad di 
characters dealing 
and increasingly disin&iy 
corruption and corni 
young people they 
well they may be. r-u 

ROBERT L, FISH: 

.The Bridge That W«l 
184pp. John Long. 2h. 

A not very complicated birt 

iidvcotiirt story set in Bfwj 
the mata and in Rio- 
lor da Silvn tries to 
destroyed the titular bridge 

ANTHONY GILBERT! 
Death Wears n Mask 
223ppiv Collins. 25s. 

A pleawilt enough mifrm 
Crook ?rqiy‘ Jn whkh n 
shop assistant' meet? n 
dcrer and is saved froni j* 
qucnccs, . Wo as 
cun guess which of l« ^ 
He, arid not, alas, 

clues, which are sadly 


return to Cnmbrid^ 

years as Blsho P of 
,i,j return to his inlellce- 
; 0 his spiritual, home. 
Jjn incorrigible don, and 

of Trinity will echo much 
1 ■ io his footsteiH linn 
f Southwark. There have 
of scholars, and there 
Jihiologians among them. 
; ffl o«d out of the retreat 
Jjto the arena of net mil. 
a insights hove been o 
^ in giving firmer-and 
dimensions lo the prag- 
w mines of the men on |hc 
eusy assumptions of 
ijtoic can be very differ- 
ihe actual choices | hn I 
meo and women in the 
Wisof daily living. The 
p of combination room 
»{«r sensitive they may 
[fcioihe slang of the street, 
idieviubly high-plldicd and 
^accusation of p;ilemiLlisin 
| vigorously repudiated, yet 
‘ uni the sense of the intel- 
.e conviction that lie 
tidy what is good for man. 

matter; for God as 
i i; perhaps what Gabriel 
(w defender of a frozen 
. when he -speaks of 
itmTs temptation to say. 
fl to hove happened like 


A MORALITY FOR 
THESE TIMES 


: unjust io suggest thai 
I! return to his primary 
f scholarship Is due to the 
i bis pastoral years in Smith 
jbie achieved so little. No 
mind would blame 
)b«u«e there has been a 
Its jer cent in confirinn- 
fftfcne of Southwark in 
fw years. Indeed, in 
t in his latest book. Dr. 

much reason for 
iwklenl decline of an 
I church that seems to 

IttOBINSON : 
ffMfan in a Permissive 

tM. Press. 25 s. 


him lo have little to say that is 
authentic in terms of the real needs 
of our lime. A new church is 
emerging, freed from the confining 
structures (hut survive from an ear- 
lier. more confident world. It looks 
lo a kingdom that is to come and 
not to the defence of the privileges it 
has inherited from the past. 

His new book, a collection ol 
essays and addresses, somewhnl arbi- 
trarily grouped around the rheme or 
Christum Freedom in a Perniiairr 
Society, is a fair enough .summary of 
his ideas and their applications. The 
book is in effect offered as a 
testament to both : to ihe theological 
revolution with which he has been so 
closely associated and to its conse- 
quences as realized in a secular 
society, no longer seen as alien lo the 
church’s mission but rather as its 
necessary and accepted setting. It is 
in a real sense an account of what 
happened to religion— in England at 
least — in the 1960s. And the Bishop 
of Woolwich was very much pan of 
that picture. In a final essay called 
" Farewell to the Sixties” Dr. Rob- 
inson refers to the three "success 
stories of the past decade ” with 
which he was closely concerned. 
They arc representative of his ideas 
and of his achievements, and provide 
part at least of the background for 
all he has tn say in the rest of the 
hook. 

First, in point of liivc. was Ihe 
Lady Chat let-ley’s Lover trial at the 
Old Bailey, at which Dr. Robinson 
gave evidence, and which first 
brought him fame jf not notoriety. 
Merc was vindicated, if only par- 
tially, freedom from the literary 
censorship which the bishop sees ns 
an intolerable anachronism which 


the permissive (or “ civilized ”, as 
Mr. Roy Jenkins calls ill society can 
do without. Next was the AW 
linulixh Bible, of which Dr. Robin- 
son was one of (lie translators— a 
loosening of the “stranglehold ” im- 
posed by the Authorised Version 
and all it stood for. Finally, .mil 
most significantly, was Honest to 
Gml. which was "to break open 
received dogmas and lo by-pass the 
pulpit, the accepted platform of 
interpretation Theology. the 
bishop claims— and surely with jus- 
tice—" has been more of an open 
and more of a secular subject ever 
since ”, 

In al] these ways, to quote a 
favourite analogy of Dr. Robinson’s, 
M the casing has been eroded What 
is interesting is that he supposes 
them all to serve a common end. and 
lo sec himself in each ense as equally 
involved, if not effective, in pursuing 
a radical purpose. They are ill fact 
very dilTcrent ways, despite the 
bishop’s stated conviction that they 
are all facets of a single process of 
emancipation, signs of man's 
coming-of-age and of liis freeing 
himself from the lending strings of a 
dogmatic past. They arc different, if 
only because the degree of their 
impact on human freedom is not at 
all the same. They are different 
because of the widely differing range 
of competence, and indeed of in- 
sight. that Dr. Robinson brings to 
hear oil them. 

ll is one tiling for him lo claim 
that a new version of the Bible is an 
important break-through for the 
effective communication of the word 
of God to men. (Though he might 
perhaps have been more generous in 
recognizing (hnt there have been 


some ol her recent efforts of com- 
parable importance as well.) Here he 
speaks .is a New Testament scholar 
ol acknowledged distinction, one 
moreover who is sensitive to the 
need for applying the resources of 
scholarship lo the urgent pastoral 
needs of ihe church. It is quite 
another matter ta welcome, without 
serious qualification, the wholesale 
liberalizing of the law in inornl 
matters (for the Lady Cluuterlcy 
episode of course only the symbol 
ol a much wider process about which' 
the bishop has a great deal of say). 
Here the language of enthusiasm 
seems in take over from that of 
informal discourse— an intellectual 
slackness of which Dr. Robinson 
would hav-c good reason to complain 
if he were lo confront it in his own 
field or scholarship. And it js 
another thing again lo argue that the 
theological revolution associated 
with Honest tn Cod has in fact freed 
men from the “ God-language '* of 
two thousand years uf Chr?s ,; an 
theology. 

The scholar’s frequent insensitiv- 
ity— especially in a field with which 
lie has lillle practical acquaintance — 
to the way in which ordinnry people 
think and feel is notorious, and often 
notoriously comic. It is no doubt 
unreasonable to ask the theorist In 
test his ideas al the level of pub 
conversation. But the questionnaires 
of ton many social psychologists are 
proof enough of the gap that enn 
exist between a sophisticated view of 
what men and women might be 
expected lo think or do and the true 
facts of the case. The moralist, in 
any case, is concerned with men and 
women in an existing situation, and 
there is some irony in the fact that 


■’ sit lint mu ethic*. ” iecin> m> fre- 
quency to proceed from >< situa- 
tional conviction that is as u priori 
as any moral theories of the past. 
Thus, in a chapter devoted to " f *h- 
sccnity and Maturity ", Dr. Robin- 
son icck> in distinguish between tlie 
genuinely erotic (which i> good) and 
eroticism ta distortion, hy isolation, 
id something good). To illustrate the 
difference he turns lo a recent issue 
of Playboy in which there arc 
“ some ma rv e Nous cine- photographic 
slilK of Paula Kelly dancing com- 
pletely in the nude, pubic hair and 
all. Nothing could be more beautiful 
and entrancing ”. In the same issue is 
a highly posed picture of another 
gill, and the effect this lime is 
“ totally artilicial and merely 
con t ri ved lo t i i j 1 |.-i tc ”. The dis- 
tinction is valid, but what is 
worrying is the assumption 
throughout that liberation by law 
leads to or al least greatly facili- 
tates that liberation of the spirit 
which can arrive at ,i truly moral 
understanding of a man’s responsi 
hi lily. It ought in be so. but is it 7 
Certainly, the sanctions of the cri- 
minal law are not the appropriate, 
nor indeed the effective, way of 
affirming what is morally right or of 
condemning what is mnrally wrong. 
But it . needs i\ tougher- -though not 
necessarily a more cynical — view of 
man than is represented by Dr. 
Rnhinson s appeal to *' integrity " if 
freedom is not to become the sort of 
licence that can erode the very 
structures of a humane society. A 
more serious issue u rises in the 
mutter of abortion. Here what is in 
question is' not Dr. Robinson's view 
of the moral debate. He has little 
difficulty in exposing the difficulties 
and contradictions (hat have arisen 
about the “ right to life” of the 
foetus. But, in discussing the 
reforms he favours. Dr. Robinson 
once more seems curiously unrealis- 
tic in his understanding of the' social 
dimensions of moral behnviotir 
of any son. Of course h« 
is right in saying that “ a man 
must be free lo choose or 
not: otherwise he will not be a 
moral being”. Bui the choice is 
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| never an isul.ilcd miv .ittU tlic 
itileruHl of (he lit* in laktue intu 
.iLVOitnl other coriMdeiJlioM-. Ilian 
the mother's own choice (which in 
i ,m\ case may often be all eel cd b\ 
eniutiiMuf and physical factors that 
vheniLi y only tecoitni/c for whal they 
are much later oil) is an affirmation 
precisely of the total contcM in which 
even personal moral decisions mast 
be taken. Mural decisions should in- 
deed be free decisions, and the bishop 
would utlow abortion, as well as 
divorce and euthanasia. to proceed 
from them alone. But "freedom’' 
needs to be defined, and its defini- 
tion docs not end with the simple 
choice of the individual, for often lie 
is not truly capable of responsible 
choice. And provision for safe- 
guard's, even in the law. is in reality 
concerned to defend the further 
meaning of freedom itself. 

Whal (he bishop has to say on 
moral matters will obviously be of 
greater common interest Ihun his 
views on theological and liturgical 
subjects. The newspapers are natur- 
ally delighted when a church man. 
and a bishop at that, is allied lo the 
radical reformers — (hough Dr. Rob- 
inson prefers to be identified simply 
as a radical— in controversial de- 
mands to liberalize the laws. (Inter- 
estingly, Dr. Robinson has nothing 
nt all lo say about the treatment of 
offenders,, tin issue in which Chris- 
tian— or simply human- concern 
could help bring about immediate 
reforms, and Chat without the high 
sophistication oi ethical arguments 
that can seem remote from the 
discernible . paiji of those who 
suffer.) And the 1 960s have been an 
intoxicating time for (lie reformers, 
in particular .for clergymen who 
have become disenchanted with the 
institutional decay of their churches 
and have -turned with relief lo the 
larger world of secular revolution. 

Dr. Robinson is not content with 
the well-trodden road of Anglican 
episcopal career, though, somehow 
touchingly, he remains n very' cleri- 
cal man, a wearer of a purple 
cussock with the best of them. He 
has spoken at countless gatherings, ih 
Amerlcn fts well as in England, 
though one wonders how representa- 


tive Hu I’m. 1 gallic ling* have really 
been. Several times lie refer* to the 
enlhudadic reception he has re- 
ceived from Roman C ntholic groups, 
ami un one occasion be suggests that 
lie was invited sis a bishop bcealise 
none of (heir own could or 
would conic. And he has little llv.it 
is kind lo say about the Pope, whose 
birth conirui encyclical he sees to 
virtually marking the end of the 
Church us it has up to now been 
known. He takes on all comers. He 
admits that he has come laic lo the 
abortion debate, but very soon he is 
absorbed in it ; there is hardly an 
issue of public concern on which he 
is not ready to point (he application 
of the theological break-through to 
freedom. 

We are left wondering how in fact 
he could have survived so tumul- 
tuous a time. In this at least like St. 
Paul, he was in journeys often, 
always in demand and quite evi- 
dently passionately convinced of the 
need of his mission and tile worth of 
his words. But Paul, although he had 
some intellectual exchanges in 
Athens, was all the lime close to the 
common people whom he thanks for 
their kindness and encourages in ihc 
daily difficulties they experience. Dr. 
Robinson is n man who very ob- 
viously cares about human sadness 
and longs to allay it. Even when he 
seems to he speaking de haul ett 
bas and. often, how can a scholar 
speak otherwise? he at least intends 
lo be a minister of reconciliation, 
whose essential messuge to men, 
with St. Paul, is “Be reconciled ' to 
Clod !'' But perhaps one dilemma 
has not been resolved : it is that of 
the man whose whole habit of niind 
has been fashioned by the pptions’of 
the academic life and who then tries 
to fiddress himself to the needs of 
those who have never known those 
options. In Honest to God he snughl 
to strip theology of what seemed to 
him the excrescences that made it 
unacceptable to modern man. In the 
process he certainly elclired the 
decks of sofne untidy ctirgo. But was 
he really addressing himself lo the 
questions men and women ask. nr to 
the questions that the reductionist 


theologians thought they should be 
asking ? The brief influence of the 
“death of God" theologians, espe- 
cially in America, who pushed Dr. 
Robinson's ideas lo whal some 
thought (heir logical conclusions, 
seems to suggest that whatever might 
he the answer lo modern man's loss 
of religion, it was probably not lo he 
found here. 

The sense of transcendence that 
lies at the heart of historic religions 
of every sort cannot, it appears, be 
disposed of as some vestigial relic of 
dependence on a .superior being that 
man must now learn to live without. 
Whatever judgment may be made 
about the universal interest, especi- 
ally among young people, in oriental 
religions with their stress on prayer 
and meditation, it certainly points to 
some need that a reductionist Chris- 
tianity is failing lo meet. And the 
phenomenon of u drug-culture, how- 
ever disastrous its effects so often 
prove' to be. is some sort of protest 
against the pragmatically confident 
categories of the Christian west. 
Certainly, Christians have to be 
Involved in the secular world and 
find their salvation within it, for 
there is no other here and now for 
them to know. But that does not 
exclude, nor can it ultimately ex- 
clude, a final reference to the mys- 
tery of man's return to God. The 
doctrine of the incarnation is, for the 
Christian, the ground of his secular 
concern, for this was precisely the 
world that Christ came lo serve and 
save. He was, and is, the man for 
others, but only because he was first 
rhe man for his Father who is God. 
The mountain of Transfiguration is 
as integral to any understanding of 
the gospels ns is Ihc casting of the 
money-changers from the temple. 

Dr. . Robinson does not really 
deny any of this, it hardly needs to 
be said. But his particular purpose in 
commending a religion of total hon- 
' esty that corresponds to mun\ exist- 
ing situation has incvitubly blunted 
the edge of his appeal to whut is 
deepest in man’s nature. At the end 
of the whole process of demytholog- 
izing, of emptying religion fund 


moral*, ton) 0 f all , h . t 
verified in terms nf s * 
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unanswered qeeaij!^ 
hardly needs Ihc s , rut ^J 
mou to which. EJ? 
lenity. [) r . Robinson f qJ 
umely devoted, t 0 2 
which an honest mind« 
city to love another*,,* 
then own. The religion of* 
me has much to 
mere is a reach bfW 
which the myths 0 f Z] 
continue to proclaim. Iii.J 
a writer such as David 2 
the beginnings of nn aih3 
found, and it is, signifaS 
who provides them. ^ 
Dr. Robinson has 
those who remain within q 
work of the church hi J 
aware of (He need to ioJ 
signs of the limes. Thus feM 
lions in a chapter caHtd'l 
Liturgy be free!” ire 
perceptive, even though Ud 
ment of the liturgy of j 
Church at Berkeley miy j 
a donnish desire to bt ‘j 
rather than a careful i si 
whal constitutes the enduw 
of prayer. And he fs of* 
homo when he is prmk^ 
Church Missionary Socfaj.i 
ing the establishment, so in 
the Kingdom ns well j< 
church. He is refreshingly i 
besides, and his Americas 
who will be many— may 
for some mystification 
ing (he moral issue of Bt 
and the M.C.C. He (dbrj 
point that he Is " 
some purposes and lighl-kd 
others". It Is ihe tofljfi 
information . he gives : Au 
disarms all criticism, 
extended sense, the cnettif 
whnl he has to suy.' '• ,j 
An ambidextrous a*j 
whose left hand somtfae* 
be unaware of what tatty 
up lo. . But an honed mb 
generous impulses and cN 
ideas, whose achievement k 
lo stimulate, iis lo lM«t-* 
older to .make us di 
reasons with which lodi 
, i ■ 
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fL* only the necessity of a 
ftuiud in one sense bu 
■ S ;hiiiiv of a historical 
¥j^Ll«d chrislology-s 
Vitas his achievement 
very close to Barih. 
iieal genius is nowherc 
Jivwhen he throws up the 
Sal problem of the con- 
SflSns that one must 
Ml God's act in Chns*. . 

thus a problem ot logic 
it logical analysis of langu- 
.cl,(d in theology, and one 
M that in a modern guide 
ri 3j has been done In this 
jtaiild not figure ns almost 
tail, The other problem in 
by j] the relation of Christ 
dm, and this had at least 
M in traditional theology. 
t viiiue of process theology 
to ibis, but one can hardly 
ij&it estimate of it from the 
I dance which Professor 
liules at it> Nor indeed >s 


Where does the new theologian begin 

MRpSLAY PELUCAN t Editor) i • Pelican Guide, is best understood cub no longer treat the Bible as n interests arc related logtfe 
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thc renewed emphasis on tho biblical trlnal loxtbook, it is also clear ihul 
character of theology on the one to do theology one must go beyond 
hand and the eircnical attitude or the liislpricul criticism. First, however, 
twentieth-cemury theologian towards it must be appreciated that w e can- 
ctilture on tile other. not go behind biblical criticism, nnd 

. Agnuwt the tendoocy of liberal it is wprth observing that Dibelius’a 
theology to make theology derivative great emphasis on' the historical 
from human culture Barth empha- understanding of the Bible did not 

sized tne bblKhVlfv of thp.niftnv .UC ' Klrnd liirn hex (Kn A ! 
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.Sized the objectivity of theology as. • blind him to the dogmatic issues 
the description of the Wdrd of God posed by the material and its treat- 
addressed no man. He did not indeed ' — ■'* • 


JAROSLAY , PELIKAN (Editor) : _ Pelican Guide, is best understood cub no longer trertt the Bible as n 
. Twohtloth Cchtytey 'Jlvcology In the against the common background of quarry for. prOof texts or as a doc-’ 
Making * . . the renewed emphasis on the biblical trlnal textbook, it is also clear ihul 

Volume I. Themes, of Biblical Tlieo- ™ aracter of theology on the one to do theology one must go beyond 
logy.- 4 1 4np. 12s. fid. • hand and tne eircnical attitude of the liislpricul' criticism. First, however, 

‘ Vctfume n.‘ The Theological Din- Sf ,0WRrdS 

logue: Issues and Resources. 416pp. ^gainst the tendency of liberal it 

_ ‘ , . _ : ■ theology to make theology derivative great emphasis on' the historical 

Translated by R. A, .Wilson. r from human culture Barth empha- understanding of the Bible did not 
■Fonlnna; . V.' ,sized j tire objectivity of theologyas. blind him to the dogmatic issues 

4 ^ . thedescriplion of the Wdrd of God posed by the material and Us treat- 

nte Pciicatt. Guide to Modern addressed no man. He did not indeed meat. i 1 ' 

■Theology . . : identify, this. Word with the Bible, but The theme of history has been a 

Edited by R. P. C. Hanson . S* Byplays an extremely import- 'major issue 'in theology m other Ways 
Volume I- William Nioholls' 1 Svsfc- ■ p »?. rl ’i d . lR, ' 10 . u ^ t ' 5°- taking l^ic. than ' this crucial ebneern with his- 

03 pp. . ‘ lution In theology mtfst be viewed Professor 1 Hanson emnhiisizes the 

! Volume IL J. DuriMou. A. . H. ..with reference.. to biblical .theology. h«stb*Sl charS ofSrSt vb5 
Caumlln. flnd John Kent : Historical Yet significantly enough, Barth does pointing to the lrroveS'billty oMhe 
■ Theology, 3fi?pp.; : . . ** figure in Professor Pelikan’s inlorpiietqiiYe achievement *of the 
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identify, this .Word with the Bible, but 
the Bible, plays an 'extremely impedi- 


ment. 

The theme of history has been a 
.major issue 'in theology in other Ways 


n. r. K.. nanson ■ VJ'vT* Ca. u. o 7 , .5 . mus ■■■ mcuiugy in oincr ways. 

WiUinm Hichblls'- Svsfc- • p £ rl i d . lR , ' 10 . u ^ t j taking l^ic than 'this cruclal ebneern with hls- 
i ‘ ^ ' ° f Untlol f tcd genius , torfeity. : ;t n his introduction to Ihe 

■ i?v ur period wc can see that the revo- second volume of the Pelican Guide* 
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Fontana »ri« ‘neoiogians Because or 

iaCd SS&2“ & of the ChiJcedpnian 


ded Ji an opSo : hbloi^I. . it must be con- 

ItoSm Jmt B ? w Questions of fihe form 

S/SoiVh ■ J Mlirtann- and the.- great , 


iifl WM. primarily 'a ; (Hqojo 
Wftted ta:' expound 


wi of wo jhMiosv .g » a, 


,08y ‘ W ' C msl tarn 10 the historical 
S lcrpr J WJ L 0f fte Ufologist and to 
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the dogmatic Issue aw 
the end. Cnnon CouraW 
survey of Tliungy snows o 
wider canvas or the » 
life of the' church, 
could very well 1 be - 
logical conclusion of l« 
of (he historical nolure m 
ity nnd so of its thcolo|f> 
Kent does 'Is to give a'ent* 
of the wrltiog’ of pio«0 
tory. At '• dmes • it row 1 , 
.a catalogue, but the 
author about .this hisU 
Out cleorly.i 'V . 

. ■ Thfe fe'slilt of ihc hit] 
then , ' Was - a mertij 1 
ijjeoiogy- . w acl 
perhaps,, be • better -I 
reading PTdfossof NM 
of the- work the'lW 

of , our century ihM f 

the sanvp!^ 
vides. Thui Professor ■?* 
the excellent • P 0 , 1 " 1 :'J 
was ndwiaeed wjfb H 
iis own 

tackle fhisf tbeolo« 
was the, gospel, 
gospel can be made 
nioqwn maw 

Wert 1 so Jn»« ^ ^ 
trqnisIaMon cf “f 

-knew what they 

seems lo bfe true ^ . 

hls 1 follows. JJi*. 

issiic of, dialog 1 ^. .. 
ejigimfiahorv. . ^ 

.' •• Prbfe^sbr: 

tof * ’ ■ 

gory ofih^cry-- , , 


it made clear how the insights of 
Barth and Tillich arc more fruitful 
for a solution. Much the same can 
be said about the discussion of 
anthropology in Ihc second Fontana 
volume, though Piper's discussion is 
very reminiscent ot Tillich. 

In the dialogue, says Professor 
Pelikan. philosophy is .still the fav- 
ourite Gesprilvltsnartner of iheology 
as it has always been. Appropriately 
enough the article on philosophy 
is by Tillich ; for it was one of his 
aims to correlate philosophy and 
iheology. The idealism which is so 
evident in the' Fontana article not 
only profoundly coloured his theo- 
logy but rendered it out of dale ns a 
philosophical view. Tillich never 
saw that philosophy and theology 
arc related in a piecemeal fashion, 
not like two things tied up in one 
parcel. This is clear in Ihc case of 
what Professor Pelikan calls the most 
traumatic illustration of the new 
vocabulary, the domestication within 
Christian theology of the word myth. 
Tillich’s discussion of myth not only 
poses the problem of Buitmann’s 
dcmythologizing programme but 
also gives a solution of at least one 
of his problems. Theology must use 
the language of myth to talk of its 
object. What is clear from these four 
books is that it is very much alive and 
growing. 


iod’s free man 


H GREGOR SMITH I 
Ik of God 

fo.255, 

tfttouragiog thing nbout 
ffcty is that it is once 
•tsfcdin Its main theme— 
hi the declaration of that 
to phrase "The Death of 
to*itrrted the attention of 
f« God, No theologian 
i row serious nbout this 
«H Gregor Smith, whose 
[tifeeatrof 1968 was a 
ta to theology. His Jnsl 
nearly eighteen 
f «w m death; has been 
ffe Ihe prat by his wife 
friend and colleague 
■hjty. They have done a 
{ g® manuscript was. not 
wi* printer when Gregor 
Wand' some or tho mate- 


director of the S.C.M. Press. In 
tackling the problem of reducing 
God to a concept and the necessity 
Tor thinking of him as Being, he 
shows the inadequacy of Tillich's 
“ ineradicable humanism ”, For Til- 
lich, God becomes 11 ultimate con- 
cern **; but as Gregor Smith points 
out, “ The way from being-itsclf to 
human concern and reciprocally 
from human concern to bcing-itself, 
is a way in which the traFfie cannot 
be simply regulated from the side of 
cither bcing-itself or human concern 
alone.” He much prefers Kierke- 
gaard's living sense of the unease or 
unrest of faith. Tho task which 
Gregor Smith then sets himself is lo 
understand man’s faith in relation 
to Gml as ho gives himself to us in 
history. This requires a full treat- 
ment of the nature of man as 
essentially historical. His develop- 
ment of the idea of communion is 
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COLLINS BIBLES 

Collins have published Bibles for over 100 years and have a world 
wide reputation for their: 

RANGE - AUTHORISED VERSION, REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION, TODAY’S ENGLISH VERSION, WILLIAM 
BARCLAY. 

DISTRIBUTION - They have their own Houses in Great 
Britain, U.S.A., Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and branches in India, Hong Kong and the West Indies. 

QUALITY- Collins’ spectacular growth in Bible sales is the 
result of superb quality at a reasonable price. The expertise 
learnt during 100 years of Bible production in their own factory 
has resulted in Collins Bibles becoming a household word not 
only in Great Britain and the Commonwealth but also in 
the U.S.A. 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 

The bestselling modern translation of the Bible 

The PLANT1N Revised Standard Version Bible contains many useful 
features and visual aids including 

Comprehensive subject index 15 coloured photographs of the Holy 
Land % 4 pages of coloured illustrations shpwing the flora, fauna, coins, 
musical instruments etc. of Biblical times Coloured four-page time 
chart of Bible history, relating Biblical events to the mainstream of world 
history 8 coloured maps with history and geography notes. • 

FROM ONLY 15s 

Other Revised Standard Version editions available:— 

SMALL TEXT BIBLES PULPIT BIBLE 

LARGE-TYPE TEXT BIBLES TESTAMENTS 

REFERENCE BIBLES 


GOOD NEWS FOR MODERN MAN: THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 

TODAYS ENGLISH VERSION 


100,000 copies sold In Great Britain; 18 million copies sold In the U,S.A. 

The reason why TODAY'S ENGLISH VERSION is unique , 

Really modem * Captures the colloquial Greek of the original -#■ Scrupu- 
lously scholarly, based on the best available primary sources & Easily 
read ^ Key word list and comprehensive index Line drawings, as 
modem as the language used complement ,tjie text perfectly, ' ‘ ' 

T commend this version . ... an outstanding addition to the Fontana 

Religious Series.* archbishop op YORK ‘ : 1 

*T.E,V. is the best modern version for the people that I have -yet seen. 
With this version the people of today can experience what the first hearers 
of the Good News experienced, It is that good,* 

, PATHHB WALTER M. ABBOrF. S. J., 

, ! ' Director of the Vatican Officb for Common Bible Work. 

Fontana Paperback edition 6s ' ; Catholic edition 6s 
Cased editions • 12s and 27s ., = • • - 4 • 

Protestant and Catholic School Editions coming May ; 


WILLIAM BARCLAY 

The best-selling refigipiis author of today; the gemus of communication 
has now produced the crownjrig..^ i*; ^ 

THE NEW TESTAMENT .'■ 

Voluine I— The Gospels end the Acts of th^ ^.postles ^S;! - * f ; . 
Volume H^the fetters and Revel,htio« i'&Sa •• v;, ; ! ;^v 

This is a volume to be Welcomed jaixd beed;;* : ^ i 

‘‘An imbartcui^v0veK^ Oilr times;* . / i , V • 
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GILL AND 
MACMILLAN 

Spring books 

THE SINS OF 
OUR FATHERS 

Roots of i-ontlicl in Nuilhmi Ireland 

Owen Dudley Edwards 

fliN brilliant and timiMial iina^Es 
explore* ilie hisitiricuf and social 
dim ’ii s ions of the various fuuori 
which nude inevitable (lie currcni 
crisis in Non licrn Ireland. \prif Hh. 

HUMAN VALUES 

AND 

CHRISTIAN 

MORALITY 

Josef Fuchs, S. J. 

An important amj scholarly tonin'* 
but ion in nionil ilieolcigy by one of 
die mo si influential Liirupoim thco- 
hiyinnx of our lime. May 36s. 

RANDOMNESS, 

STATISTICS 

AND 

EMERGENCE 

Philip MeShane, S. J 

An essay in the logic or discovery 
with particular stress on statistical 
science and difficulties in the formu- 
lation of an adequate evolutionary 
principle. Stay 64s. 

TEACHING IN 
THE CITY 

Sean G. Kelly 

Of vital interest to all who ape con- 
cerned with the working of an edne- 
aliorlal system in modern society. It’ 
presents the results of u study* of 
primary teachers and primary tcach- 
■ mg in Dublinund examines in depth 
I lie sources of .satisfaction: and dis- 
satisfaction Among primary tcuchtis. 

' May 36s. 

RETHINKING 
THE CHURCH 
RETHINKING 
THE PRIESTHOOD 

both edited byfV. Johannes 

, Agrbup of writers who are special- ■ 
Utb Ann international. authorities' In 
their own fields, invite us to lake 
q cltfSu look (it the church and the 
priesthood, what they are. what they 
might be, and the stops dial need loi ■ 
■|k taken to aetiieve iho ideal. ' 

. July Z*s- 
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Enfant terrible of the Uppsala school WDublin to the ‘Rambler’ 

iv i.v ■ . •..iniir-iiimi fur jkL-litiiai* ulio in llic I ic ro re Diesel) ted by The Pen I li- immc nf Mm..: l.. >11 


IV VN LNC.NUl. t 

ITItlcul Essays mi the Old Testn- 

menl 

Translated and edited h} John I'. 
Willis with llclniei Kmgi’rcii. 

! 303pp. S.P.C.K. Ji: Ills. 

It is customary to U ace to the world 
of Scandinavian Old Testament 
scholarship the discuveiy that (here 
existed in Cireal Britain a “ myth 
and ritual school ", niucli to (he 
surprise of its doyen. S. I I. Hooke : 
the diversity within the " school ’’ 
always made its existence somewhat 
less than real. To Old Testa n* cnl 
scholarship uutsidc Scandinavia, it 
has often been felt appiupriate to 
refer either gene rail) to a Scandina- 
vian school or more often to an 
Uppsala school, and to picture Ivan 
Engncll as the most typical expo- 
nent of what has come to be 
thought of us the specifically 
" Scandinavian " or " Uppsala '' 
approach. 

ThaJ there are clear points of 
relationship between the Old Testa- 
ment scholars who operate within 
the Scandinavian ccui til ties is natu- 
ral enough ; the closeness of con- 
tacts and the influence of certain 
particularly’ outstanding men of a 
previous generation not least that 
of H. S. Nyberg have produced a 
wealth of studies in the field which 
have stimulated biblical scholarship 
throughout the world. But Ivan 
Engnelf could be seen both as a 
central figure and also as an enfant 
terrible. Reading the selection of his 
essays, now for (he first time avail- 
able to the wider world where 
Swedish is either not known or 
perhaps only followed with hesita- 
tion and a dictionary, one is first 
struck with the latter feature, and 
immediately reminded also that his 
primary targets were his own col- 
leagues, in Uppsala and in the Scan- 
dinavian countries generally. To them 
he. was a centre of controversy, and it 
comes as a sudden surprise to And 
him here and there able lo quote with 
approval something that either 
Motvinckel or Widengren hud said. 
One’s second reaction is one of 


admiration fur a -scholar who in the 
emu sc of often exaggerated!} dug 
malic studies could throw up illumi- 
nating suggestions, so mail} of 
which, over the past twenty years, 
have become, with qualifications, 
widely accepted premises of furthei 
discussion and research. In this, 
tngnell is not entirely unlike A. t . 
Welch, that rather lone Scottish 
scholar whose writings still stimu- 
late today. wh«* maddens with his 
often arbitrary interpretations, but 
who .seems at so many points to 
have been out of step with his own 
generation only to be in step with 
the next. 

Engncll has nut. of course, been 
unknown to the English-speaking 
world before the publication of these 
essays. The reprinting of his major 
work Studies in Divine Kinyship in 
the A Orient Near F.asl in l%7 
(originally' published in IW in 
UppsalaJ, not only made this readily 
accessible, but provided also a 
friendly memoir from C‘. R. North 
and a bibliography of EngnellV 
writings. Of these, only a few arc in 
English. The vast bulk of his work 
is to be found cither in Gamin 
Texmmentel, Lit iradltionxhixlnrixk 
iniethtiiift , of which only volume one 
was ever wril|cn (Stockholm, 10451, 
or in the Svetukl Bihliskt Uppslayx- 
verk in Its two editions. !| is from 
this latter (hat the translations in this 
volume of essays huve been made, 
and although one may regret that 
Engncll never wrote the volume on 
kingship in Israel designed lo follow 
hk Studies in Divine Kinyship and 
never wrote any further volume to 
the iiito/uifig, yet in the encyclope- 
dia which was so much his own, the 
themes with which he was most 
centrally concerned appear again 
and again. 

The essays selected provide a 
good, representative picture. There 
is the basic theme of tradition-his- 
tory; with its emphasis on the liveli : 
ness and continuity of the biblical 
tradition, particularly in its oral 
form C The Trad itio- Historical 
Method in Old Testament Re- 
search "), and its development in 
regard to particular ureas of study, 


Background reading 


: Wqty' Riircett; a-..; : v! V; 

. •).>• . . ■ ■ A* . biography of Peter Pure— Jb* 
K.-.' ' ecumenist of the Reformation, and 
■' . Ei vivid Portrait, of his times, ■' 
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REGINALD C PULI JHt 
(General Editor) i 

A New Catholic Commentary on 

Holy'. Scripture 

1, 3 77pp. Nelson. £8 8s. 

Thc ; multiplication of biblical com- 
mentaries edited under Roman Cath- 
olic-auspices is proof, at IciisL of 'a 
serious response to the Second Vatl- 
oari ' Council’s appeal for a fresh 
dedication ti> ihei study of the scrip- 
tures, But it would be uhfortunjite if 
the .ftsweitt lions of the . past should 
suggest . (hat a "Culhdlic “ commen- 
tary i is in any' Sense a work of 
apologetics, .concerned primarily- to 
insist cit particulurist .theological, in- 
terpretations or wfint jnighl be dulled 
the ^xegeals of controversy .V 
The .New. Catholic. Commentary. 
the work for the .. most part of 
biblical jehojart? ,fr6m the British 
Isles; dnd Ireland,. mu$t be judged by 
the' v criterion of ^objective scholar- 
shjp^aind it iuryiyW' the lest, it 
fakes the Rlsice of ®n earlier Catholic 
Co/dineiUary, published in 1953-,' and 
, w- virtually' a new work since only 
• one-fifth ■ of ' : the‘j pristibiil book has' 
■ "BeeA . retained. This . W itself reflects 


references, bibliographies, maps— is 
conveniently provided. 

The commentaries on individual 
books are supplemented by excellent 
articles of general introduction on 
such mailers as “ The Bible In the 
Life of the .pijirdt V (by the late 
Cardinal Bea, who himself did so 
much to stimulate biblical studies in 
an ecumenical context); the lan- 
guages, texts and versions of the 
Bible: the inspiration of Scripture; 
the geographical setting of biblical 
history; archaeology nod the Bible. 
There , are also valuable- introduce 
lions. 1 to the Old and New Testa- 
ments' respectively, which give full 
importance to such questions as 
chronology, religious institutions, (he 
• pagan background and critical prob- 
. le'ms. And, most important,' there is a 
- full and Clearly arranged index, 

■ It would be hard tu think of V 
better one-volume commentary for 
the reader who wants an up-to-date 
Introduction to tfiq Biblp not merely 
as a literary text to be examined but 
ns the liring spume of a true theo- 
logy! The Commentary has been 
..printed in Malta (the most atibstan 


here represented by "The Penta- 
teuch ". "The Book of Psalms " and 
“ Prophets and Prnphelism in (lie 
Old Test amen l ". Current conic, n 
with the understanding of whole 
works as products of a tradition 
rather than with analysis owes 
much to him. There is the concern 
with the cult, its meaning and its 
place, substantially in the essays on 
“ The Science of Religion ” and 
"Old 'testament Religion ’. and 
with brief but precise statement in 
41 New Year Festivals ”, and “ I he 
Passover " as well as repeatedly in 
other places. Above all. there is the 
figure of the Messiah whose centra I- 
i(> lo Old Testament thought is 
brought out especially in “The Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament and 
Judaism “ but whose figure looms 
large in every part of the discussion 
where the place of the king is 
considered. It is perhaps to he re- 
gretted that the loaded word “ Mes- 
siah ” is used, for ambiguity is 
inevitable with u term which has 
come lo have such specialiied 
meaning ; the alternative of using 
the Hebrew mashiac/i would serve lo 
remind the unwary that this is a 
term both technical and far-ranging. 

It is not Engncll alone who hits 
brought about that change in Old 
Testament studies which has meant 
licit n n approach lo either he polit- 
ical institutions or the religious 
thought can be undertaken without 
a serious assessment of the nature 
and person of the king. And 
although his Studies in Divine Kiny- 
ship are often extravagant in their 
assertions, and in these essays there 
arc many inadequately supported 
statements, yet his concern with the 
actual biblical material and his anxi- 
ety (hat the modern scholar should 
think himself into the alien world ot 
ils writings, makes his presentation 
rather more sober than has some- 
times been suggested by his critics. 
It is also an important reminder 
that the absorption into our own 
usage of many biblical expres- 
sions inevitably gives them a fami- 
liarity which conceals their strange- 
ness. The continuity of the Jewish 
Christian and Islamic worlds of 
thought with that of the Old Testa- 
ment is an important factor in mu 
understanding of the modern reli- 
gious position ; but the world of the 
Old Testament Is remote and 
strange, and its figures are not the 
tidy westernized exponents of theol- 
ogy or ethics which we have sonic- 
fimes been tempted lo mnkc them, 
The rightness or wrongness of parti- 
cular points of EngnelPs exposition 
is less important than the entry into 
tbtU strange world which he again 
and again suggests. 

ThB is one of his obsessions, and 
his castigation- of Old Testament 
scholarship for imposing alien 
canpns on the materia] is a frequent 
theme. Sometimes— quite apart 

ffom his obvious moments of preju- 
dice evoked by the red rag of the 


name of Mowinckel or vl 
or some other (he « , 

;■ I his theory has link ^ 

I ii'-.k® n he means: -t. 
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lilting ul windmills. At fa 
scholarly world, there S 
substantial naive away s 
rigidities of the GfiM 
hypothesis, or the s U pp«;2 
the prophets wrote their ca 
It is not “ still the imm 
I ha t the psalms are 
songs’ which were aritte 
immediately by their awW 
prisingly, Engncll’s radical a 
ot the association of 
with the reform of Josiak i 
allusion lo the “ fictitious •; 
si on History’”— to nn 

two examples of points c 
he attacks well-uom h<j 
--stre not always matched 
similar radicalism in m 
lers, He appears, for n 
to accept with loo little f 
the supposition that the s } i 
emerged in the exilic agt i 
post-exilic prophecy is 
proclamation of salvation 'i 
died out. 1 

His view of the Mavoml 
not, as he supposed, quilt u 
upheld by the Qumran fa 
he might better have rtfu 
diversity of the textual ini 
his proper apprecialioa of I 
cr.sity of Old Testament a 
But the greatest gain <m 
Engncll, as with some fn 
not from this or that ped? 
but from the continuous ta 
to which firmly or 
views arc subjected. Ik pi 
rend without the readtuM 
look Hgain. That he ml 
relatively early ftgeofNq# 
a mailer of much sufwT 
could hardly have raised 
lions, since he had virtoHj 
them all. And perhaps he II 
the kind of man to wtofl 
and earefully balanced H 
would ever have come 

The translator and.t&ri 
formed a valuable service. « 
ing some material ip J 005 
Ims uvoided overloading 
though ho has not ahwM 
completely clear whwat* 
contain his own arapljfar 
comments and where m 
of Engncll's own 
is often rulhcr lurgui. but 
be due to Engadl's 
is the occasional 
docs not speak ol «■ 
but of a scarlet one, not m 
mice leave sinking sn]#j 
perhaps American and 
do). Perhaps least I 
perpetuation oi ihal c 
ence, more than once. » 
nell regards with gre»U 
modern . western oopj 
may be a precise 
Swedish boksyn, bul j 
English expression. Loiw 
thing better have be^ 

“ bookish approach 


The Bishop of London 9 s Lent Book 
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^ and Diaries uf John 

U n olcs and introduetrons 
jf. Stephen Dessain. 
gill: 624pp. Vol. XIX: 
Nd^on, fb hs. each. 

indispensable for nine- 
v studies, no longer 
introduction. These 
.eighth and ninth to appear 
mi continue the high Han- 

, fir himself by C- S. Dcs- 

i ^ Birmingham Oratory. 
1 and of most volumes the 
tor, Fr. Dessain has what 
k be called editorial genius: 
L u provide necessary in- 
m tfiih exceptional brevity 
Hi Many must be indebted 
u^and biographical index 
(5 about the multitude of 
sfw people the Victorian 
g viewed through the letters 
bt Englishman who was also 
pcent writer. This fact 
kidud is loo often passed 
pi it is what makes his 
m those written in haste 
pressure, ulwnys alive and 
H In style they often rc- 
tt liveliest pnrls of his 
bi u4 Gain, that brief jen 
ftWi breathes so much of 
Kfktre of the Oxford 
nt' the keen ■ talk and 
t Miration to the I rtilli of 

t radition. To read 
i is like becoming in- 
novel, with a great 
acters— from public 
dstone, Lord Acton 
Arnold, to Miss 
Mike governess, and 
zing Fr. Faber, 
volumes, especially 
-cover a most in- 


teresting period of Newman’s life, 
beginning in 1857 when lie was 
withdrawing from the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin, and ending in 
June, I 8(j I , a Tier the main 
episodes connected with Acton's 
ownership of the liberal Catho- 
lic magazine The Humbler. During 
these years, when Newman was 
about sixty, he faced probably 
the most painful psychological crisis 
of his life and at the same lime found 
his true stance within the church 
or his day : the basis for his later 
influence in cheeking the flood tide 
of ultramontane super natural ism 
which, at the lime of the First 
Vatican Council in 1870. threatened 
to carry all before it. The two 
processes were interrelated ; he 
round himself suspected and feared 
hy the Catholic leaders in London 
anil Rome chiefly because he did 
not go along with the pa pa list tide 
but continued to work from an idea 
of the church which was much 
more historical, patristic and bibli- 
cal than that of tnc popular Roman 
theorists of the day. an idea which 
it has now become a commonplace 
to say was the forerunner of that 
expressed hy the Second Vatican 
Council in its Constitution on the 
Church. Ji is this much deeper con- 
cepi of the Church which provides 
I lie hope for the ultimate conver- 
gence of post -Reformation Christian 
traditions towards real unity. 

For anyone concerned with reli- 
gious freedom and authority. New- 
man’s letters are surely required 
residing: and one’s only regret is 
that even Fr. Devsuin's devoted 
labours can hardly make available 
very soon the crucial years round 
1870. One could wish thnl a selec- 
tion of the most important letters 
from that period could be made, 


tlHew Catholic Commentary 
- w Holy Scripture 

^Edited for the Catholic Biblical Association 
the chairmanship of DOM BERNARD 
^ORCHARD, General Editor REV- R. C. . 

New Testament Editor VERY 
[p. C. KEARNS O.P. Old Testament 
WtorRBV. L. JOHNSTON 

Instance or collaboration between an army of 
Alan ShndwTCk Church Times ‘Thoroughly 
Ck«Si!lL?,PP r0flt, h and capable of homing comparison with 
pjj?* Nblfcal scholarship. John Bowden New Christian 

P Letters and Diaries of 
Pn Henry Newman 

STANDING FIRM AMID TRIALS, 
to DECEMBER 1863 

RfefOHARLES STEPHEN DESSAIN 

the period just before the writing of the 




irtui 1 ... ^aniuim una suspcvieu ui mi|iuuiuh| 

7?. education. May 135s 

*fe!‘ hica : " 

nj -5/- Professor of New Testament Literature 
i_* ■ ■ t on Theological Seminary 

of the ethical implications of the . 
Wfeo u raevanee to contemporary probtems, of 
8 Jl®nccrned with the future of the Church 
i 4u Ce 105$ 


NELSON 


ri ond the 


whiefi ihey should bo trqly grfltefuL . 

tit ' i_ ■ e.d 


the' Vicar 
TO which 


of Kenton for putting his, fingeronjh? 
modem .flesh is heir.* RogerL. 
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a ‘ nd consistency, as well for ike.kjB 

% “tanbutow. : . . . this is U»fl bert up-to-date 
region in the Sovte* , Umcxy’ Guardian. 
10 the authority ofthfCo tamuni st 

;; PALt MALL :? (fgM ) : 


Perhaps by Fr. 13csvtin himself, and 
published, in advance of the com- 
plete edition, which necessarily con- 
tains much of interest only to the 
specialist. I( is now that we need 
Newman’s thoughts on the nature of 
of authority in the church which 
were often expressed in more detail 
ami more freely in his letters than 
in his published works. 

Meanwhile, here in Volume 
XVIII we have the final frustra- 
tions over the Irish University, 
much about the intellectual journal 
Atlantis, which he edited, the abor- 
tive project of translating the Bible, 
and an appendix of six articles on 
the Catholic University written for 
a Catholic newspaper. The first ex- 
changes begin with young Sir John 
Acton (thirty years Newman’s 
junior) and Volume XIX takes 
(••* right through the vicissitudes of 
Acton’s Rambler, Newman’s own 


cditiuihip and its results, including 
his delation lo Rome for his article 
“On Consulting the Faithful in Mat- 
ters of Doctrine Tins appendixes 
contain Newman’s lei levs to the 
Rambler on various subjects, includ- 
ing education .md the Temporal 
Power. 

The series is entitled Letters and 
Dimie and Newman often put 
vivid remarks into the diaries. In 
London for the dentist in May, 
1861, he visited the zoo and con.- 
mented: “ In ihc Zoological I ran — 
and was surprised lo find I could. 
Had i run, since my accident in 
1854 at Dalkcy ? ” Running in the 
Zoological Gardens ut the age of 
sixty is not perhaps an activity one 
expects of Victorian .theologians, 
Bui it is typical of the man who 
once complained of a clerical col- 
league at Oxford that he could 
never talk in his shirtsleeves. 


Love in action 


NORMAN P11TF.NGKR i 

God's Way with Men 

184pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 35s. 

Dr. Pillenger has written (bis book, 
iis he says, for the educated layman 
and the ordinary parish priest, to 
consider Ciod*s way with his world 
and with men. He is able, therefore, 
to make it clear at the outset that the 
God of whom he is writing is the 
Personal Being disclosed in Jesus 
Christ, and It* define personal as 
connoting solf-awarcness, ability to 
communicate, genuine Freedom, and 
a capacity lo love. This God is at 
work in the natural world, creatively 
involved in n process of self-dis- 
closure. In this process man is in 
the making, on the wny lo personal 
realization, increasingly reflecting 
the Being of Clod within creution. in 
which the dominant factor is the 
activity of Clod’s grace. Accord- 
ingly, Jesus was not sent to condemn 
mankind but to release the divine 
charity wj thhi us.- : 

Dr. Pitlcngcr’s view of man in fact 
is very much that of Blake: “Man 


is love as God is love.” Having 
established this first base, he goes 
on to discuss the relationship be- 
tween God and man. the meaning 
of God’s providence in human life, 
the significance of “ miracle ”, and 
the purpose of prayer. In a final 
chapter he slates the practical rele- 
vance til* this Christian view of 
reality lo living in the world as it is. 

Summarized thus briefly, it might 
nor seem that this book has anything 
to .say to the instructed Christian 
which was not already familiar to 
him. Hut ils value lies not so much 
in what Dr. PiUcngcr has to sny as 
in the way in which he says It. He 
covets this well-trodden ground with 
a minimal use of theological jargon, 
and his liveliness of mind and fresh- 
ness of imagery make following his 
line of thought a pleasurable exer- 
cise. Hence it is to be hoped that 
in his next hook Dr. Pillenger will 
aim at a wider readership than in- 
structed believers. There arc many 
outside that category to whom he 
could communicate (by starting 
farther back, as It were) jihe ttveot: 
reasonableness of Christian fnilh. 
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The Victorian 
Church 

Part II 1860-1901 

OWI-N CHADWIC K 

‘ If this hook is read and used as it 
should ‘ he. n\o important conse- 
quences will follow, lirrors and half- 
truths. parroicd from one textbook 
ami lecture to ,i not her. will receive a 
decisive check. Instead ol‘ at tempi ing 
a lengthy refutation,!! will be possible 
in say “ Read Chadwick A. U. J. 
Cook slim in nil. riasi kvi r 70 s 

Part 1 1829-1859 

* Professor Chadwick’s fascinating 
book is likou rich tapestry, absorbing 
both in iis scale and scope and in Its 
intricate detail ... 1 1 is as successful 
in provoking spccuiai inn as in supply- 
ing information: it should ne n 
standard reference book lor many 
years io come.' Asa Briggs in me 
us i inch 63s 


Theological Ethics 

Vol II Politics 

HELMUT TH1GL1CKE 

A translated abridgement of ’ The 
Ethic of Politics’ and * Mankind and 
the World * in Thiel iekc’u great work 
on tlieolofiival ethics, recognised as 
the standard study. .90s 


Helping the whole 


KATHIJiEN HBASMANi 
An Introduction to Pastoral Coun- 
selling 

225pp. Constable. 35s. 

Counselling, which, in social work, 
has now taken the place of “giving 
advice ", may be defined in lay terms 
ns helping people to help themselves 
by providing what another age knew 
as ’’ discipline, comfort and edifica- 
tion ” and our own calls " helallilg, 
sustaining arid guiding”. Counselling 
is non-directive, .it Is based on, a 
personal relationship and it is gener- 
alized jn that it deals, or should deal, 
not with fa .specific problem but with 
a whole person and his approach lo 
lire. It seems probable that, in prac- 
tice. there are occasions when the 
border between counselling and 
casework becomes a shade hazy,- 
even if, overall, the resjieciive^ practi- 
tioners would have no doubt how 
their particular activity shduld be 
described. . 

' “Pastpral counselling. V « Miss 
Herman understands it, , involves a 
subtle distinction, in the public mind 
R .is generally .considered; loV.be 
carried out by priests and/or minis- 
ters, in theiontexi of their churehes 
and with the help of s^rituaTarid 
. sacramental resources which- ■ IjW 
counsellors canhOl comma pd, 1 Miss 
Heasman would class this as da^oral 
care. For her, pastoral counselling, 
which may be done by pleric W 
lav man . provided he ■, u suitably 
trained, is ** a • Con* of *h* norm*! 


process of social counsel! ing, but one 
which takes into account Ihe 1 tripar- 
tite notion oF man— his body, mind 
and spirit— and which seeks tp help 
a person to reach a balance between 
these different aspects of bis 
nature Readers who flounder over 
this as- awkwardly as - did the, re- 
viewer may be comforted by the fact 
that the author herself says " this . 
distinction is often extremely diffi- 
, cult to’ make ". • 

The niceties over. Miss 'He&sm^n 
;is for the most part boih helpful and ■ 
practical, indicating some of the 
techniques- aa will- as the principles 
of couiuelli ng and showing i Wei- , 
come awareness that, toddy, fewer 
and fewer people, in or out of 'the. 
church,, turn naturally to the priest 
or minister when they arc in trouble 
they go to the doctor instead— and 
many practitioners • would bctlefll : 
from reading- this book.’!; ’ 


Apostolic and 

Post-Apostolic 

Times 

LEONHARD COPPELT 

The earliest period of the Church’s 
history is described from the found- 
ing of the Apostolic witness through 
the doveloymwnl of a Cluirch of both 
Jews and Gentiles to i he consolidation 
of the movement which became the 
Christian Church ns we know it 
today- 40s 

An illuminating background lo Ihe 
New Ifetamcnl. 

A Commentary on 

The Epistles of 
Peter and of Jude 

J. N. D. KELLY 

*. . . great erudition lightly carried, 
precise attention . w detail which 
always illuminates and never obscures : 
the argument, clarity of treatment 
even when the subject is Itself con- 
fused, mid an infectious enthusimps.’ 
UiPOSitORVTiMrs • 45s 


The New Testament 
Era 

BO R$ICKE 

- * : '. scholarly, rend a bio. and abun- 
dantly Illuminative to those who read 
■ the New Testament without'* know- 
ledge of its rich and peculiar back- 
ground.’ VIEW RtVIfcW • 33s 


Religion Today 

' BASIL AVllXEV 

- " A^ ^ pet suasivc, encouraging slatcnjcn': 
/V . of ito ’Christian faith, py a man whf> 
writes qi(ite' decisively from witltuj 
a deep mvolvcmem.* view 

8» 64 
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’ Any reservatrdqs chiefly concern 
an Occasional, vagueness where preci- 
sion seems called For. Just whai.dries 


it mean, f<?r jinstaqce, .to 1 say, : 
aprppos of the prOblem^ pf sexuaL 
relationship amqng youhg people: 
■*’ The counsellor has tp . ge ■' able to 
suggest.' '. positive approach to 
love " i Al^o. jt is - disquieting to 

S ad, during . discuasjon. .of tbp. sul- 
dal risks : of depr^sfiiph, ! itytf a 
useful guide:: to ;the se Verily of the 
depresdop is the papacify- of Ihe 
.penp/i?to' ? Pafry.:bri his norma] work- 
or activity ” when c0rOtter? T recortb- 
baVe so ipany .^x'jiiiipleB: bi People* 

■S -Sy. ?!* 3 ; 


Albert .Schweitzer , 

•The; man anp ms; Mikp jV • • 
'ceorgeseaver. 

Hiisdeftnitivcedlilbnor DrScaver^w 



SchweitapF s: -last visit to ■ London 
J which gave the author ihe.opporiunliy!- 
of .a, Jong conversation wiih/'him. 
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Koine's Historic Churches 

(ILIAN GUNTON 

. . mi I *12 ol ilw J-.icnuil City's moil interesting mIibJouh buildings. 1 

Hu 1 Smiilay fr/tvwpfi ‘a most useful work of reference . . . Excellent photo- 
graphs ;iii(f plans add |« ii\ value.* Chinch Ttuet ///mrrwfra Jw 

T he Morn I Life 

OLIVER JOHNSON 

Develops ti ilieuis answer idle die primary question of practical morality : * How 
ought we as inuiul {wings' :icl ?* And solves Hie equally cmcinl Ls»uc of 
theoretical ci hies. ■ Wh\ ouglii we lo act this way 1 ‘ — '■* 

Dimensions ol‘ Isismi 
FRITH JOF SCTIUON 1 
Translated by PETER TOWNSEND 

Written. from u predominantly Sufi point of view this hook brings to light some 
important but lesser known aspects of Islam. 35s 

The Way of Power 

JOHN BLOFELD 

The first hook c*C its kind in the English language, U is a practical guide to the 
Tuniric fvfyMici'kni ut libel. IltiMuaed 45s 

The Christ, Psychotherapy and Magic 

A. D. DUNCAN 

Mngic, psychiatry, mill Cliri.-imn practice have much in common and this is tfto 
first book of its kind which seeks to reconcile the three disciplines 4 . . . fascinat- 
ing mid instructive . . tfoni \ A Bot>k/neti. Illustrated 42s 

A Layman's Quest 

SIR MALCOLM KNOX 

‘f is nl tract inn lies in its honest and sincere account of one mail’s search for 
truth und ceiiuiniy.' (Ifeygow fhitihf 40s 

Theology mid Meaning 

A Critique of Metaihvofogical Scepticism 
RAEBURNE S. HEIM BECK 

An important argument lor the cognitive nature of religious discourse. 50s 


‘AllenCS, 

‘'Unwin 


PILGRIM of ROME 

Ait introduction to the life and work of 

ERNESTO BUONAIUTT 

. Edita! by CLAUD NELSON & NORMAN PJTTENGER 

Ernesto Buonaniti Is one Of the great religious thinkers or this century, 
little of whose work lias been tmnsbtcd previously into English. The book 
. is devoted mainly |o iranshuiops of extracts fromBuonalulrs writings ;hlso 
included are five shorl essays on his life and work. ’ 

Demy Bvo 208pp. 45/- not 

The Christian Understanding 
of Atonement 
by F. W. mmSTONE 

" ... If looks tit IIk themes or sacrifice, redemption, tragedy, judgement, for- 

S IvencM, integration and reconciliation as they occur In the theology and 
liman experience with -a view to dlstilltag an essence Hint is acceptable 
today . 

Church of England Newspaper . 

Demy 8vo 448pp, 42/- net 

TOE SPIRIT AND 
THE FORMS OF LOVE 

by DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 

lo this, hook Du. Williams interprets love In a 1 theological perspective. He 
. seeks to discover the moaning and truth of the Christian assertion that Qod 
I s love, that to love Gpd ana ones neighbour ai-o tho iwo great command- 
ments,' lliel inis fulfilment of human love depends upon God’s act' of recon- 
.■ dilation, and that the love of God Is the ground ov all hope. 

DpmySvo 1 320pp . . 35/- net 

JAMES NISBET & Co. LTD. 
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The age of doubt 


icred language games 


An Eecksiasdcul History of England 
Volume VIII 

OWEN CHADWICK : 

The Victorian Church. Part II 
510pp. A. and C. Black- £3 lib. 

The first volume of Professor Chad- 
wick’s history of the Victorian 
Church was, as might have been 
expected, it notable work of scholar- 
ship ; more surprisingly it was also 
a perfect bedside book. Splendid 
stories abounded, such as Ihc uile of 
the Roman Catholic pricsl, a traveller 
in the early days of railways, who. 
whenever the train entered a tunnel, 
fell to reciting the De Profundis. 
Alas, in the 1860s a heaviness 
seeps into iho atmosphere; jests 
grow scarce as men become increas- 
ingly convinced that life is real, life 
is earnest— maybe because they can 
no longer be quite sure that the grave 
is not its goal. Inevitably, therefore, 
and through no fault of the author, 
this second volume, though equally 
erudite, is not quite so entertaining 
as the first. 

The term ” Church " is u very 
ambiguous one. Professor Chadwick 
makes no attempt nl definition, per- 
haps deliberately, since definition 
might unduly limit his terms of ref- 
erence. In the first volume these were 
clearly held to include Nonconfor- 
mity, one chapter being entirely 
devoted to “ the Dissenters ", This 
new volumo is more exclusively con- 
cerned with the affairs of the Church 
of England, which arc dealt with in 
great detail. Very properly, the mast 
important place goes to the estab- 
lished church of the realm (this series 
of English church histories explicitly 
excludes Sc o Hand). In strict justice, 
however, the space devoted to cathe- 
dral worship and church inqsic, in- 
cluding such fascinating but unim- 
portant topics as the idiosyncrasies 
of lay clerks, might have been given 
to hard facts about Methodists, Bap 


m unity, for lie wu*> almost Hie solitary 
voice which would be heard with respect 
by anybody outside. 

He is, however, more concerned with 
Nc wm mi's rival Mantling, an enig- 
matic figure whom he views in mi 
unexpectedly favourable light. 

During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century all the churches were 
faced by Ihe huge problem of doubt 
with a capital D. Professor Chadwick 
stresses the often forgotten Tact that 
this crisis of faith was caused not so 
much by the scientific discoveries, 
loosely described ns Darwinism, ns 
by the findings of the new school of 
biblical criticism: "Most educated 
Christians did not mind that geology 
had changed (heir understanding of 
Genesis chapter one or narrowed 
tho area of land cove-red by Ihc 
Flood." Destructive biblical criticism, 
however, and in particular criticism 
of the New Testament, troubled them 
profoundly: "They were afraid of 
losing the Bible, and with it the evi- 
dence for Ihc future life, the motive 
for right conduct, the ethical stand- 
ards of society.” He shows, too. how 
(he Bible became a more difficult 
book for simple people to rend ; " As 
it was seen no longer as the word of 
God but as containing the word of 
God the exercise seemed lo demand 
more activity of mind from the 
reader. They could no longer know 
Ihe Bible by knowing only the Bible." 

Some of the most interesting 
passages of this book show the Vic- 
torian church ns changing— reluc- 
tantly. of course, but nevertheless 
changing— -bo till -its theology und i(s 
general outlook in response to (he 
dual challenge of the new criticism 
and the new science. Though Pnley’s 
Evidences continued to be compul- 
sory reading at Cambridge the old 
argument from design in Nature was 
at last seen to be both irrelevant and 
obsolete, More important still, the 
new discoveries meant, at least for 
tho theologian, the abandonment of 
the untenable position [lint miracles 


7 “uuw iwiinuunit, Dim- . .. » — , » ........... 

lists, Congregationalism and Presby- proof” of revelation, 

leriaiu. To this criticism Professor though *? i' hls d »y Ihc ordinary 


Chadwick could reply that during 
the period in question the most 
interesting and important episode in 
the history of Nonconformity is the 
rise of the Salvation Army, n sub- 
ject to which be bus done full and 
noble justice. 

" As compared with the Noncon- 
formists, the Roman Catholics recclvp 
their fair share of attention. Profes- 
sor Chadwick recognizes Newman’s 
unique position and influence : 

Because Newman was still powerful In 
the Church of England, (hough no longer 
& member, he was even more powerful 
In • Ihe English Roman' Catholic' com-. 


Christian is far loo a pi to put for- 
ward this lino of argument the last 
reputable theologian to do so was 
James Mozley, whoso Bumptun Lec- 
tures on miracles (1865) nre de- 
scribed by Professor Chadwick as *’ n 
watershed of Christian thought”. 
Henceforth theologians were to de- 
clare that " tho truth of the revela- 
tion of God does not hang upon 
mlrncles but the truth of miracles 
hangs upon the revolution of God ", 
a point of view clearly and unequi- 
vocally put forward m that much 
maligned book, Essays and Reviews. 

Professor Chadwick points out 
how of necessity the new theology 


ssissssa 

In throwing away iu 
sequence of spwhi"L 
looked rather loswGfljJ 
not only as Iransondtai j 
Inched from his world, 
ncm within the world 2 , 
development, therefore £. 
want to base revelation « 
— a miracle being by 
tervention from outside 
men of the Honest i 0 c, 
convinced that their 
parents conceived of tbe 
"a God ‘out there’ ", a 
prised to learn that “ottf 
English theology ol thehi 
teenth century was “« 
talked as often of God, 
world as of God abovt (£ 
(Odd, that in this 
should be no mention of! 
worth.) 

Of the various churches 
can church tried the hardal 
the mistake of pulling this 
into old bottles of goverc 
organization. Slowly and 
she attempted to danocnij 
a little by the cstabthW 
bodies as church 
congresses. (Not flu 
approved these efforts; 
told the Church Coupe* 
would compare it to “li 
King Solomon sent to 
which brought hack id 
and silver, but apesud 
too ".) Professor 
have quoted the 
favoured author, Gad^ 
it is pleasant to find 
the best of her glorias 
great art "-—In suwwii 
lention that the ial< view's 
of England was on Jit 
ward-looking rather tos 
looking, opdndsfiettto 
niislic. After a lifetime 
service of the Church 
that determinedly conseni 
could declare .* “ Forty wo 
encouraging Ihon ten; I 
sure that the good is «!, 
lelligcnt good and the 
higher level." 

Historians are consbit? 
to play the novelist anolj 
shape upon matenw- **. 
hcrontly shapeless. Thus W( 
scholarly biography oi 
Tail, n book covering l« 
of tho period of PrOH 
wick’s second volurw. B 
ally sub-titled H T«' 
Church In Decline 

wick himself makes no 

he gives a lively, Jivjng 
Victorian church as 1 
organism in which 
are present at ones 


iR HIGH tEditorl: • 
on Religions Language, 
i ford University 
(fback, HB.) 
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Missionary bishop of Methodisi 


JOHN VICKERS 1 . 

Thomas Coke 
394’pp. Bp worth Press, 
-rwr 


£5. 


The man who became the "'Mfc. 
sionary: Bishpip of Meffiodism ", and 
was ordained by John Wesley ip 


mount the pulpit stops. Wc are 
allowed to feel a little sympathy for 
the bewildered congregation, ranted 
at by this educated curate for their 
lack of moral fervour. Wc arc sur- 
prised neither at the fact that he 
was expelled for . his evangelistic 
z*al nor. that he joined the Method- 
ists in 1777. . . 

His 


1784 to-be the superintendent of the! 

.work la America, certainly deserves ’ ... . , 

to be better known than he is. John •" , H,s with John Wesley, 

Vickers iW Sd.qut to. redeem his 1 J ust outade Taunton, was timely 
r rteglect - and to cofrftct the many , 181 ^^ *han decisive— his mind was 
of his 'ambition ijrwdy made up, Wesley’s caution 
hort notes about was justified, but ln a few years he 
r had 1 Tbiind ; the assistant < he was 


On bis first, -tM« 
part of his If* , i 
Virginia, whew be wi 
l?red some 
surprise were 
folk”, but also ; WMSj 

society ahO * 


him. 


.Coke’s preaching B 
when he waa'p^J 
■Virginia be 

•lion of his then* 




!Sk Si.f ll, ^ ,l,w .«* tee- for ever md he n«S a sieves arid 
launch - Welsh ' background In . reUabler 1 tiVmnnr e***. u. a\a. iiimV ihasttrs.Tk^ 5 


. He allows ,, nither a kind of Amerfcan wiS‘ 

i -. , ™t —i.L^ a bishop. “On the 
Saturday 18)h Septem- 
‘ Sail on whal was 
voyage^ across 
1 tips ‘ pointi’ he 
journal of his 






thedr masters- 

slave others t 
evUofehW-^gflt, 
the man. Hf wj ty* 
principles, but; be, 
present them. . ’ 

• John YAWL 
much within the 


recall 


High has a-Aemblcd 
on religious language 
Mosopben who have m 
u interest in Witlgcnsle.n. 
lit not quite as new as 
sight suggest : °{ 

tom around I960 and 
„ controversies of that 
ail ihe papers really 
fttisious language : Erich 
■Wittgenstein : Unpnilo- 

S’otes " is principally u 
between Wittgenstein 
and Bishop Dalv of 
r vi Cionmacnois in his 
and the Limits of 
‘discusses positivism, the 
u&xt. selt-consciousness 
.before touching on theism 

i m 

Paul L.Holmer's article, 
and Theology ", docs 
efear precisely what mes- 
jbh Wittgenstein's work 
os, but he draws a 
(Dilkl between a certain 
way of viewing reli- 
tnd Wittgenstein's con- 
in mathematics. Two 
the relations between 
ice : titc Bishop of 
and contrasts 
nd sketches an op- 
ium for their coop- 
aor Fern* claims that 
dwodel ns discussed by 
ad science has n central 
Uko for the philosophy 
t b two papers, “God 
rWnW“’ arid "Birth, 
i the Doctrine of Crc:t- 
fWllliam H. Poicat 
Bi rather unconvincing 

( •wtve theological cnligh- 
y alleged features of 
pt Gist-person pronoun 
H«Wge. 

[win, the Bishop of 
MU papjr " Paradox in 
that the paradoxes 
«i behaviour - of " l ‘ 

! clue to religious 
. Jhonms. McPherson 
fton between literal 


who wantlok B fflM 
WhoWOTlB^ ^ 


jhhip^. ! Thi began to ' keen b 

ISsaf- Melhodiyj- 

, , , , ■ Coke ’ Cwried , this plan . Thomqs. 
M^h^dWs; fhere and ’ll was 
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moaning, semiotic meaning (such .is 
most metaphors have) und symbolic 
meaning (such as untranslatable 
metaphors have) and applies this 
distinction to the mcaningfulncss ol 
religious assertions. Robert l\ 
Coburn, in “A Neglected Use of 
Theologicul Questions ”, invokes 
without elucidating Ihe concept of 
limiting question and contends that 
an important use of theological lan- 
guage is to answer religious limiting 
questions such as “ what is the 
meaning of life ? ”. Professor Basil 
Mitchell, in the most lucid essay of 
the collection, criticizes Alusdair 
MacIntyre’s thesis that “ to ask for 
reasons for or a justification of 
religious belief is not to have under- 
stood what religious belief is". 

Taken as a whole these essays pre- 
sent a depressing picture of (he stale 
of philosophical theology. Anyone 
who agrees with Professor Mitchell 
that religious belief calls for justifi- 
cation will nor find justification in 
this volume. It is nil very well to be 
told that religion is a way of life and 
religious language a language-game 
with rules of its own. Why shoutd 
anyone play such n game 7 Tradi- 
tional Christianity offered reasons: 
there is a God who made the world 
and sent his Son to tell us how to 
live and win etc mu 1 happiness. But 
the Wiltgenstcinian fidcist will tell 
us that these assertions cannot be 
understood — let alone accepted- 
outside the context of the way of 
life which they were supposed Jo 
justify. 

Moreover, Ihc content of the reli- 
gious belief commended by some of 
the contributors to the volume 
seems to bear so slight resem- 
blance to the content of traditional 
Christianity that one wonders why 
they should wish to claim continuity 
with it. If one disapproves so thor- 
oughly of the previous management. 


why keep the same name over the 
shop ? 

Consider Ihe doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. This was formerly thought so 
central that the Alhanasian Creed 
says: "The Calholick Faith is this: 
that we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity; neither coil- 
founding the persons : nor dividing 
the substance." The two writers in 
this collection who discuss the Trin- 
ity regard it as so inessential dial 
they do not trouble to state the 
doctrine fairly. Thus the Bishop of 
Durham, writing about paradoxes 
which are sheer muddles, says that 
at a certain point in Trinitarian 
theory the question arises ** Was 
there a Trinity before, as well as 
after, the Incarnation ? " and he 
goes on lo ask " But how can God, 
who is beyond change, undergo a 
radical constitutional upheaval 7 
Here is paradox nil right. . . 
Paradox arises where no answer is 
possible to si question : but of course 
the orthodox answer to the question 
"Was there a Trinity before the 
Incarnation ? " was a clear Yes, and 
precisely for the reason given, viz- 
that God was unchangeable. There 
may be a paradox in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but the Bishop docs not 
show it. 

Thomas McPherson, on the other 
hand, repeatedly states Ihe doctrine 
in the fornv " God is one Person in 
three Persons" and says that "this 
means what, for instnnee, Ihc Atha- 
Iranian Creed says it means But of 
course the Arhnnasinn CTeed does 
not say that God is one person in 
three persons: it calls .such language 
" confounding the persons The 
complications of the Athanasinn 
Creed are precisely designed to 
enable someone to accept the doc- 
irinc of the Trinity without being 
committed to such a piece of self- 
contradictory nonsense. 
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THOMAS P. TORRANCE i 
Space, Time and Incantation . 

*>2pp. Oxford University Pres*. 25v 

Modem Protestant theology has 
largely been dominated by issues 
which seemed to German Lutheran- 
ism to challenge the survival of faith 
in Ihe modern world of science and 
history. German writers came to 
doubt any real interaction between 
God and nature, and were led to 
seek the necessary truths of reason 
at the expense of the uceidenl ri 
truths of history. They found 
Christ's meaning for mankind 
according to its moral need and 
understanding. The historical Jesus 
was reduced to a minor level : the 
mythology of apace_ and time dis- 
torted the essential faith. 

Bulfmann’s contemporary bid to 
de mythologize Chriytianily iPustrafcs 
the irrelevance of historical facticitv, 
and the radical conclusions he was 
ready to draw by ignoring the 
relation of the past to the present in 
the person of Jesus, and of the 
future to the present in the hope ol 
resurrection. God was no actor in a 
world exclusively ordered by cause 
and effect, professor Torrance will 
have none of this. He roundly de- 
clares that *' it is high time that It 
was made cl* ar that the concept pf 
mythology rests upon the axhKnjufr 
assumption of a radical dichotomy 
'between . phenomenon and ; Idea 
■ which v> ax impossible for Christian- 
ity as it u for modern science . 
More positively he affirms the con- 
.vjetian thu-t the attempt to. express 
. theological concepts and to interpret 
the Creed in ways which eliminate 
apuce and time Is to. lapse irt to irra- 
tionality and meaninglessness. Space 
and time, being necessary means for 

.... understanding the rationality of 
, 1 God s created work), are the means 
1 by, which God manifests himself to 
1/ human cooscSousne^s. Far from con- 
i'-' i ■ i V yt :' ' • '• 




stituling an intrusion, the Incarna- 
tion i defflomtrutea the M reality, of 
space and time for God in 'he 
actuality of His relations with us, arid 
at the same time binds us to spHcc 
and time in all our relations with 
Him God ihe creator of the world 
out of nothing continues free of the 
laws governing the activity of his 
creation while exercising his freedom 
to be present in the created order. 

The Incarnation is " the place In 
all space and lime where God meets 
man in the actualities of his human 
existence, and man meets with God 
and knows him in His own Divine 
Being ”. This intersection suggests a 
coordinate system between two hori- 
zontals (space and time) and one 
vertical dimension (relation, to God 
through his Spirit)., Lastly, Pro- 
fessor Torrance argues that the con- 
fusion of modern theology arises out 
of {(8 use' of the one and -same 
language to express the coordinate 
system ** but that is exactly what we 
cannot do " The pages in which be 
grapples with this question of com- 
munication are the most suggestive 
a*nd difficult of the boot There Is a 
need to recognize that with Einstein 
the tyranny of the " receptacle ** 
notion of space and time, the source k 
of Lutheran confpsion, was finally 
overthrown, and that thp “rela- 
tional ’’concept of time arid space, 
adopted in the Nicene-CljaWonlan 
Creed is the most promising Hub of 
theological Inquiry, i- ; ; J - 1 . . 

This valuable critique . 9*., 
Lutheran-dominated Protestant the* 
ology Is .a powerfully stated ind. 

cogently constructed reassessment 

of me Incarnation tfLretatipn .torn. 
Creator ind to Ws created wojjd. The - 
; first two chapters examine the his- 
■ torical interaction < of theological .ind 
scientific concepts of space and; time, 
The last chapter analyses the pb.ilp* 
sophicol issues and the .problems :■ of 
; fabricating adeqiiate : linguistic atw 
logical touts ’ for thpiri forondalrafV 


Priests for Tomorrow 

. R BUNN IK 45s 

% 

’ A book for those who are puzzled or anxious about ihe 
changing function of the priesthood In modem society. 

The Pastoral Companion 

MAHC1AN MATHlis and DISM AS BONDER 60 s 

A handbook of Canon Law which is and with ihe help of 
an annual updating service, will remain, a 1 dependable 
source of information and documentation. : ' 

Modem Mission Dialogue 

. Edited by JAN- KERKHGFS Sj • . 40p ! 

This book offers a completely new dimension, indeed a 
complete re*prienlBlipn of traditional missionary' thought. - 

This We Believe ;; 

• GABRIEL M GARR.ONE / .. ./ 40a 

The author carefully ftor(8 out- the changeless from die 
changeable, presenting in, reassuring manner tbe basic and 
esseniial.teaeta of tho • 

The Thought of 
Rudolf Bultmann 

. r; : v ■ " : ?5g_ . 

in the.grdvHng flood of secondary, litautura on Bultriianh* 

, - a' basic synthesis such as Male! provides is more and . more .. 
neccaiaty.-; ■ • ■ • • *:. , ‘ 
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AHMI.N HOUNS: 

Kircliealamtul' inul Oknuicm: IW* 
39 

lJ.ii-> tel lime mid I hik tit lien la I i>m 
-ISfipp. Munich, t hi. Kaisci. DM .12. 

During Ihu Na/i era. (lie German 
churches received ninth support 
I rom ilicir trie iul> abroad in their 
struggle jiy.iiiist totalitarianism. E. 
Heiliye. in his line biography of 
Dietrich Ronhnellcr. describes the 
success In I attempts to arouse the 
concern of international Protestan- 
tism. and ('anon Jaspers has out- 
lined the courageous lead given by 


It is hop George Hell of ( h idles lei in 
response to the toll. Pastor Ho yens 
is the first scholar to make the ol 
the archives of the \a riotis sections 
of I he n a see ii i ecumcn ical mo\ e- 
nicnt which wcie lali-i to he fused 
together in the World < ouncil of 
Churches, in particular of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for L ile 
and VVoik. the Faith and Order 
.See relariat, and the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through 
the Churches. His careful and exact 
study of each of these organisations 
demonstrates the significance of 
events in Germany for the growth 
of intcr-dcnomi national and interna- 
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The Future of Roman 
Catholic Theology 

CiMHtCit: IINFMIKK 25s 

The aulFior. a I. m Imran Olliciul Observer at Vatican ii, sees new 
“possibilities u I - amcord " lneuvccn Roman nnd noii-Ronimi Christians. 
Bishop ii. C Butler in n foreword commends the book which he describes 
as “exciting” if m times ‘ provocative”. 

The Ecumenical Advance 

llAkOLU M Y, Editor— f»5s 

Tills, the second volume in the History’ or the Ecumenical Movement, 
records the story Irani the formation of lht» World Council of Churches in 
1948 to the end of ike Fourth Assembly at Uppsala in J9(i8. 

Critical Essays on the 
Old Testament 

IVAN KNGNIH.L — 50s 

“Tlic essays are brilliantly written, many common assumptions about the 
Old Testament are questioned und one has tbe work of a scholar deeply 
concerned with the religious significance of the Old Testament." View Review 

Introduction to the 
Old Testament 

OEORG, FOHttntt— ?55s . 

r i • , ■ .- * ‘ 

i V A mnsicrplece or scholarly presentation. ... It Will undoubtedly be one of 
flic most vnluiiblo introductions to the Old Testament for students.” 

View Review 

S P C-K ■ " ' • ■ . 


, ' | ; Just published by EPWORTH PRESS 

HISTORY AHD EXISTENTIAL THEOLOGY Nornian Young 

I BeaaeM ao much ellanlion h^B '.been (oouM«d on tha 

dBmrUioloal2lr>c-prq]aol..ltnre to « dangor-Uialthe »jgnino®iron of . 
. BuUmann’a ihouaM a* a Whole may be overlootcod. Tht» bobK la 


I . wrtlteh bqaauw the' author would like ethers to find In BuiUnoon’s 
. Wiwflnt.'aj M did, awSyl of’undeteland|no afid articulating (he 

. Cftrlallan lellM in a way that la relevant to I He In the ifitd twentieth- . 
• oontury. 40* net , 

. ‘ THE XrT OF MORAL JUDGEMENT Kenneth Greet 


tiini.il iiiuJl’i standing in the critical 
years preceding the Second World 
War. 

"I lie rise uf Nazism presented a 
challenge both political and theolog- 
ical. Those Oerman churchmen who 
were sympathetic to the new regime 
vigorously denied the right of these 
internal itmsil church bodies to inter- 
fere in Germany 1 * internal concerns 
and claimed moreover (hat there 
was no such thing as a universal 
Christian conscience by whose 
promptings the activities uf stales 
could be judged. Bo yens describes 
the masterly steps taken by Bishop 
Bell, and other church leaders in 
France, Switzerland and Scandina- 
via. to refute the heresies of- nation- 
alism and neo-paganism, and to 
protest unequivocally against the 
methods of persecution employed 
by the Nazis. 

This mobilization of the world-wide 
Christian conscience through inter- 
national and ecumenical committees 
and conferences began with protests 
about the attacks upon German 
Jews as early as 19.13, successfully 


brought a boil t the release of two 
south German bishops in 19.14. and 
reached its peak on the occasion of 
the Oxford Conference of 1 ‘>17, 
Meeting only two weeks after the 
summary arrest of Pastor Nicmtil- 
Icr. ihc Conference sent a special 
message of sympathy and solidarity 
to demonstrate the need for a 
united stand against (he new Cae- 
sarisms which were threatening the 
church's very existence. 

At l he lime there were many 
churchmen who opposed these moves. 
Rove ns documents the diverse 
moves made by ihc official German 
church administrators to head off 
these attacks which challenged the 
Na/.i attempt to force the German 
churches into subservience. In the 
ecumenical movement itself, there 
were those who were unwilling to 
bring matters to the breaking point, 
lest the whole edifice collapse. And 
only the steadfast witness of men 
like Bell. Oldham. Hcnriod and 
Kurl Barth overcame (lie nation- 
centredness of many church 
bureaucracies, including that of the 
Church of England. 


Bo)enA narrative J 
tl is passionate attd'u^B 
which ‘.lends great foS 

crams .The docum21 
illuminate' the wi«3| 
l, l ihc ecumenical lad? 
larly of the Geneva-baa 
in their search for mti» 
ilicir colleagues in Gertnx 
supports the case, ife* 
by the American schci 
Lillell. that the 
struggle was an imports 
enabling the churches i 
to face the crucial bunt 
in drawing them km 
united witness, and i^ 
their resources against 4 
heresies of the \wb 
’Ihc ecumenical movo* 
against Nnzi toiali&ii 
racism was both a ct4 
faith and a nianiffuui 
Una Sarnia. These ucj 
terislics. Boyers- bdtf 
have given strength to |j 
of the World Council i\ 
in the postwar world. /] 



clear exposition, with the result that l linns U» a single poet. Li Shaiig->in Women’s Institutes: “ l have spoken 
he has been able to produce tin ex- f is notoriously dilllcult, the Propei- a little about the hut interior, now 
tremely good hook. It is to be regret- Hus or perhaps the Rimbaud among | w ill concern myself with . . The 


From one convert to another 
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m Modern Buildings. 
hul Hantlyn. 25s. 
hunk in ibis attraolivc 
lUiogs of the World Scr- 
oll twelve examples and 
ithe and lively text how 
ifbusier bottle of modern 
Ik carried on by their dis- 
the world, while Buck- 
'kf and Charles Eames 
!o other planes. Timeless 
Q the only prewar ex- 
nuny. High gate residents 
that their predecessors 
fom-medieval block of 
‘ofHighpoint If? Less 
aamples chosen are the 
’Sifeo .settlement at Berne 
except from the air); 
factory at Darlington, 
r plates and 180 black- 
ffcwographs show that 
frte h still the modern 
tint friend. 


EUGEN ROSENSTOCK - HU ESS V 
(Editor): 

Judaism Despite Christianity 
The “Letters on Christianity and 
Judaism M between Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessy and Franz Roscn/.- 
weig. 

198pp. Alabama: University of 

Alabama Press. $7. 

IGNAZ MAYBAUM : 

Creation and Guilt 

203pp. Vallentme, Mitchell. 25s. 

It is appropriate to consider these 
two books together, for not only- 
are they closely related by subject, 
but Rabbi Maybauni is & disciple of 
Franz Rosenzweig. The genesis of 
the dinloguo came in an exchange 
of letters in 1916 between Rosen- 
zweig, a postgraduate student of 
philosophy who had returned dram- 
atically to Judaism three years ear- 
lier, and Rosenslock, a Privatdoz- 
enl in philosophy, a Jew from a simi- 
lar non-re[Igious background wbo 
had beepntt Converted to G^ri&- 
tianlity .jit the age ol sixteen-. The 


correspondents were both in the 
army. Roscnzweig in Macedonia, 
and Rosenslock in Germany. 

Their correspondence is .saturated 
with the outlook of pre-1914 German 
academic idealism, and is thoroughly 
Teutonic in its emphases. What 
makes it a valuable piece of pioneer- 
ing is that the Christian docs not fcc| 
Judaism to be an incomplete Christ- 
ianity, and the Jew docs not regard 
Christianity as a Judaism which has 
been watered down by paganism. For 
the first time two correspondents, as 
frank as .they arc friendly, recognize 
that the two religions are dilTcrcnl in 
essence nnd scope. Though each still 
regards his own us definitely superior 
to the other, he recognizes that the 
existence of the other Is Justified, in- 
deed necessary. 

Though the phrasing is slightly dif- 
ferent, (he attitude of Dr. Muybaum 
Is identical. Judaism Is an Inherent 
part of the Jew, for he accepts God, 
and is accepted by him, at birth. A 
Jew is. therefore, part of orention. A 
Christifm is a Gentile, a pagan, who 
has accepted a Christianity which he 
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qualities. They add, too, a certain 
~ettera to l* 1 * ™»lly prudence ijj worldly affairs. From 

Translated by Dorothy White. - . til? meagre resources he constantly 
833pp. Geoffrey Chapman. £4 1 5s ' aent 8,118,1 money-gifts to his broth- 
— “ — ** era and Sisters, nephews and nieces. 

There have been exceptions to the b * sai - d to t be P roud * h » 

admiration which' Pone John was sln }P ,0 » arduous toil 

attracted from practically the whole' ^sambroth^rlnrt tht lue5 lrt f f his 
world who knew of him. DJsillu- ^ brothers and their numerous 

sionment, especiaUy from older hSf f ^ wayS i 5Ur P ris cd t o find 
members of his chprch, has in- a{CS? f otf^lE 6 la ^ luerarc . h y> 
creased since his death. This is S5,° Ve u a tbc at a t,me 

. because certain nnnnt» irtutnn when he was preparing himself for 
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THE ACTS OF THE APDSTLES C .J. Barker 
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. beoaiwe certain people, loving him TZu l was .P r epar ln g himself for 
a? V persoh;..:yet Question tS . ft. 2?*! 10 ! *“ reJaUons t0 
. wisdom jh governing ■ his church rema, P jn their humble and hon- 
The. Vatican windowTthat he threw' jnhn^ B S ? W P ,° pe 
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has been taught by < 
therefore, part of hhtarj, 
the guilt of history, 
escapes. In another f 
lives at the end « 
Christian is always 
ward towards that 
abstract to be easil. 
the discussion add 
there is value. 

In Creation <?sd P d 
cussion on Freud js ibe . 
lory part. It is loo tail 
it begins by illuoilmlil 
ground und ctmtaulriv 
becomes so confusing 
uncertain about 
whom and why. The haw 
pari of the book is In* I 
where Dr. MaytaiuF 
technique of the 1^ 
dialogue Jo n' Irblopw 
Islam- ' ncre again in* 
arc unftcccplnble to I 
thinking, and lmJ.J, 
asserting that tw 10 
** bourgeois " is Islamic. » 
Middle Ages owe monW 
to Ohrislianily, 0nj»J 
Maybaum would wjj 
book, not a short 
understanding of twws 
of the IrinlOgW 
monotheisms. There kjB 
for a Jewish approaco Ml 


A STUDY J 
THEPSAW 
ASCENTS j 

a critical and 
commentary W** 1 ; 
CXX-CXXXIY r 

byCUTHBEBTC-W 

M.A., 

Ph.p.(Lond,). 

; M.A. (Cantab.) • 
200pp.IHustrB.w4 

MITRE PRES S »^ 
52 Lincoln's Iwiffl 

London, W.C.2.;J 
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and Memoirs 

Turn Wc Caine 10 
252pp. Constable. 
*, 15s.) 

ingly modest, careful 
V informative case- 
ion to Australia by 
editor of the Suih 
Although he secim 
kis.work as n jburna- 
ib is clearly a success 
Is left with the inv 
M the author and his 
Scots by origin, were 
.able migrant material, 
wiRMHy well-informed 
“ before they loft. He 
... or disguise the less 
•lures of Australian 
A but he also Hnds 
nire. For hxiimiple: 
is Hirer In /ypstralia. 
In any other ; jtution 
k stage of develop- 
<*$ should draihi of 
snlboui reading : , this 
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fawiw. ’ The Special 
#■ Penguin. 6s. 

ring hut sympathetic 
.ffriey of mental sub- 
Mdren and how. it is 
sd. Mta. Furneaux, 
d-of a, fltUt for 
»,'• l»ychotlc and 
djaw* from, her ex- 
. variety of 
testations,. of, *ub- 
ffiows cle&riy how 
WdoneJo^diagr 

w genetic or environ- 
•r (0 a combination 
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led. therefore, that, he >hmikl have 
weakened it* authority as a work of 
scholarship by his almost complete 
failure (o give references to his 
sources. Despite this il remains an 
important contribution to the his- 
tory of a subject that has hitherto 
received comparatively little atten- 
tion. 

History 

Brandkk, Miujai.j . The I Otli Royal 
lliixsars (Prince of Wales’s Own). 
137pp. Leo Cooper. 30s. Brltt- 
.Smitii. Rk iiahd. The llth flu.uars 
(Prince Albert's Own). 125pp. 
Leo Cooper. £2 10s. 

The 10th and I Ith Hussars have now 
' followed their fellow eavalry regi- 
ment h of the line into history. Their 
amalgamation into the Royal Hus- 
sars will doubtless, as Sir Brian Hor- 
rucks remarks -in his introduction to 
the llth Hussars volume, produce a 
really magnificent regiment, but the 
loss or the individual identities of 
these old and distinguished units is a 
sad one, as the reader of these histor- 
ies will surely appreciate. 

The story uf the KHh. raised in 
meet the Jacobite threat in 1715. 
closely follows the threads of British 
history; Culloden, Mindcn. the Pen- 
m.sul:i, Waterloo. Kirkee, Afghanis- 
tan. the Nile. South Africa and the 
two world wars ennke up the pattern. 
But llwrc are some less serious inter- 
ludes. for cxnmplc when, in 1 795. the 
Prince of Wales as their Colonel gave 
a cornctcy in the regiment to his pro- 
l£g4. Beau Hrumincll. 

The llth Hussar volume is -much 
thicker than its companion volumes 
and indeed it is difficult to see how 
so rich and colourful a history could 
have been further compressed. It ha> 
been very well done. The chapter on 
the Cardigun era is enthralling and 
the story of this outstandingly effi- 
cient regiment ill the desert war will 
take many memories hack to more 
heroic times. 

Local History Re, .mils. Vol. IX 1‘iTO. 
19pp. Ihc Bourne Society. (52 
Buxton Lane. Cutcrham.) 2s. fid.. 

( he Bourne Society of Cntcrhuin and , 
its neighbourhood would seem to he 
one of the more active of local his- 
tory societies : its present journal 
reports on two recent excavations in 
which it was reward Ingly concerned. 
One rc waled « Roman cemetery and 
a series • of defensive - ditches . at 
’('oulsdon Woods, where several 
relics were unearthed : the other the 
remains of a lost medieval manor- 
house at Nethcrne Field. Results of 
both digs are fully described, with 
illustrations. 

Ni diiam. Maki tlAMDNi. The Case 0 / 

■ the Commonwealth of England 
Stared. 151pp. Charlottesville : 
The University Press of Virginia, 
for the Folger Shakespeare. Lib- 
rary. $6.50. ■ . 

The author of this effort in political 
propaganda on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth Crpvdrnaient .rtwii iit 
appears, a journalist of considerable 
repidc in his lime, but of wavering 
loyalties. After working for the par- 


tite great poets of the Tunc dynasty, 
Through Professor l.ia's elegant hut 
sci 11 pu lulls' 1 translations of 100 selec- 
ted poems, and with the help of his 
notes and his own critical commen- 
taries. at least the accidental diffi- 
culties of a different language and 
culture are alleviated. He brings us 
as close as possible to the vivid, 
rather hot-house atmosphere of Li’s 
poetry. ■ 

Religion 

Nor 1 all. GkornuiY F. The Faith of 
Hume Alitthieri. 81pp. S.P.C.K. 
I Os. 

In these four Sir D. Owen Evans 
memorial lectures, delivered at the 
University of Wales in 1968, Dr. 
Nuitull, a theologian, seeks to share 
with others the inspiration and. 
delight he has found in reading the 


pictures are no more memorable 
than the text which, by making 
neither a reference to any other work 
nor including a bibliography, gives 
Ihc iinprcNsion that nothing else has 
been written on the world’s second 
largest island. A far cry from Ken- 
neth Read's The Hinh Valley (TLS, 
April 13. 1967) or the Gardner und 
Hcider Gardens of War: Life and 
Death in the New Guinea Stone Age 
iTLS. August 14, 1969); it remains 
nevertheless readable, managing to 
single out the more interesting 
aspects of New Guinea life. 

Foss. Arthur. The Ionian Islands. 

272pp. Faber and Faber. £2 4 5s. 
Culturally us well as geographically, 
the Ionian Islands are closer to 
Western Luropc than .any other part 
of Greece. While Athens, for 


Canunedia. At limes the reader is instance, remained a primitive vil- 


apt to be overwhelmed rather than 
enlightened by the dense accumula- 
tion of references in the analysis: 
but such enthusiastic advocacy may 
well send many to study the original 
for themselves. 


Social Studies 

Juksdn. J. A. (Editor). Migration. 


luge right up to the war of indepen- 
dence. from the seventeenth century 
onwards the capitals of Corphou, 
Zakynthos and Cephnlonln were 
prosperous cities with a standard of 
civilization comparable to anywhere 
in France or Italy. The tangible 
evidence of this civilization, a wealth 
of Venetian architecture unparal- 
leled elsewhere in Ihc Aegean, was 


3D4 pp. Cambridge University almost completely obliterated by the 

Press, £3 5s. earthquakes of 1953. Mr. Foss, bow- 

ritis, the second in a. series of 11 Soei- ever, knew the islands before this 


ological Studies ”, is like its predeces- 
sor a collection of articles— ton social • 
scientists have contributed -original 
pnpers on what sorts of people move 
and why. The interest is in move- 
ment from country to country as well 
as within countries. Allhough inevi- 
tably the quality is highly varinblc, 
the general impression is of scholar- 
ship and commonsense marshalled 
together into a searching exploration 
of an important topic. 

Travel and Topography 

Dwit s. David M. Journey into the 
Stone Age. 190pp. Robert Hale. 
IDs. . 

'I his makes .1 hardly reckonablo 


disaster occurred and so bos been 
able to reconstruct them, ns it were, 
for the benefit of the less fortunate 
visitor of today. His is not a guide- 
book in the proper sense of (he 
word, for il deals, understandably, 
with what was rather than what is ; 
hut anyone with a nostalgia for the 
recent past, to whom the attraction 
of the Ionian Islands is not limited to 
that of a modern tourist resort, will 
find it an ideal travelling companion. 

ihu is 1 : 1 Jill IN W. The North East. 

; 256pp. David and Charles, £4 5s. 

This hook is snid " to be written for 
the general reader, the icachcr, the 
itulusi tin list and public administra- 
tor. us well Us for practising plflti- 


coniribution to the score of general ■ ners und geographers ■ fl h also 
hooks published on Now GUiheci in Claimed that 1 the book " nets • the 
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development uf tlic Noitli Fast in the 
context of iu people and ’ natural 
resources ". To " the general 
reader’’, Ihc hook is loumhclmiiigly 
boring, its treatment of what is. to- 
day. a stimulating and exciting sub- 
ject is excessively gloomy. 

"The teacher ” who goes u> this 
book for inspiration will find that it 
lacks much vital inlormalion. Chap- 
ter two on resources and develop- 
ment is naive, omitting as it does all 
mention of the Continental Shelf 
with its poicniial for natural gas and 
maybe oil, and with no passing refer- 
ence to the presence of copper, lead 
and fluor-spar that have been worked 
to great benefit in earlier years. The 
preoccupation in chapter six wilh 
coni and steel is ponderous nnd 
largely historical. 

“The industrialist *\ will find (he 
chapter 011 rapid growth industries 
written in an apologetic nnd despon* 
deni manner : industrialists wishing 
In invest in (he North East will find 
little encouragement here. The only 
mention made of the nuclcnr engin- 
eering industry -is a passing refer- 
ence to a marine engineering com- 
pany which has already left the in- 
dustry. whereas the . most successful 
nuclear consortium in Great Britain 
consists uf five prominent firms on 
the North East coast. There is no 
description of (he second largest 
graphite factory in the United King- 
dom ; its establishment on the Tyne 
next to Dunslon power station being 
n splendid example of enlightened 
choice i>r locution. Another startling 
omission is the lack of any reference 
to tlic Tcesside Airport as an alter- 
native air communications centre. 

Part.. J. H. H. Enghtnd In Colour. 

1 76pp. Batsford. 25s. 

The eighty plates show the more 
romantic and picturesque aspects of 
the English scene : here are the focal 
points of visitors' London, cathedral 
interiors, glimpses uf llxfprd and 
Cambridge, broad landscapes— and 
the skies alpioxl without exception 
blue. Thu views for the most part 
are the conventional ones fnp 
searching fur the quaint, overlooked 
corner), but they make a pleasing 
representative collection. In his brief 
commentaries Mr. Peel is seldom silt 
. a loss for an ’a pi line ur two from 
/ the poets. .' •• ■ i 


Paper- 

backs 


Northrop Frye: Fearful Symmetry. 
(Princeton University Press. 30s.) A. • 
Bartlett Ciliimaili: The Earthly Para - 
dls 1 * end the Renaissance. Epk. (PrJjicc- 
.fan University Press. 26s.l. WllfiflW J- 
Grucc : ’ Ideas in M lit on. (University 
at Noire Dame Press. 27s.) Edward B. 
IrWogt .Jr.: A Reading of Beowulf. • 

' (Yale University Press. I8s.j LucreUoa: 

. The Way Things Are. Translated by • 
Rolfc Humphries, (Indiana University . 

Ol I 1 Momnivn Press. 18s.) J . HJII is M filer ; ThePonn 

Biography owl Mcniolre . a , yiciartah' Fiction. (Universfly of-* s 

Maurte Coiih . iFJJg Notre Dam6 Press. | St), bring Rflwier 

J s - !• Ro ' vcna Patterns in . - Shakespearian Tragedy . . 

(Arrow. 5s.) ^ ftJniretrtrf PaperbacK f4t,j Edward''' 

fW > S to iid&v^ l Afv (Nelson vasta (Editor): Interpretations af Pftri ■ 
Oswald Mosley, My Life , (Nelson. WoiiJliai> atnivenily of Notre Dame 

,5s - , ‘ press. 30s.) -1 


Specialist 
Bookseliers 1 • 
Anneuncements 


Nluurrcc Collis : Raffles. (Faber. 

1 3s. p. Rowcna Farre : Seal Morning. 
(Arrow. 5s.). Nadczhda Krupskaya i 


I5f». • . 

Drama ... ... 

Fernando Arrabal: Plays, Volume' 2. 
(Calder and Boyars. 15s.). - Ehgwtfc 
fbnosen : Plays. Volume. 7. (Chldcr add 
Boyari. .. ' . "j 

Economics 

■ Richard W. Undholm (Editor): Pro- 
perty Taxation— UJ A. (University of 
Wisconsin Press, 27s, k 
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i R. S. .Peters.’ The Cunce. 
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Jams* Jfcrry: Tales of the West of Brass.. 3£.).:j<w 
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liomcDtqry . news-sheet Mercurfus Fduritdon • 

Rrltanninif, he changed sides aiid ii Allen £; Koeni)& and B * Wu 
said to have, asked forgiveness of (FdtWrst: lju ■ (U 

Charles J on his knees at Hampton ver-my. of Wisconsin Press. 

Court No wonder his subsequent i-icfion < ■ 

tract boosting the Commonwealth James -terry i.Talu t of the ™ of 
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Librarians 
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ttlsAKNV. URBAN 

district counci [. 

. . . ■..App.i'niitiiin ul 


COUNTY BOROUGH 01 




hiic C’pHiuy (- 0 (if 'in 


branch, librarian 


App iroatlbnR •.are ~ InyHerf . 
frcfqi chartered librarians for, 
Ihe postbf : Branch Librarian * 
the: AlaCger Bra nch. Lib- 
fary within 1 Grade! AP iv 
(ef,fe75 ; tO SliBDO), ‘ 
Application form and,d«Ulla 
hbm the blrectdr, Libraries 
ana.;,.MjLii*uins,] 81 : Hoble 
Roacf, Chesffr,tjH2 3NG, to 
Vhom - apoUcattohB ’ UnAtid 
'ihb sfr , Aprii; 


A If, ‘fMinAl CfMlietlUKa 
.'s' Sri hW -\nT -Wu IH rtuN ■ Mil A" PL .1.Vi\W/3 
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Appointment of the 


h ; 


Salary C2.6 02-23,447 p.a. plus £86 p.a. London allowance' 
The Librarian will be responsible for the management 
and development of library services throughout the 
Polytechnic and will be an ex-olflcio member of the 
Academic Board. II is desirable that be should possess 
a University Degree and be a Chartered Librarian and/or 
a member ol the Institute of Information Scientists. 

Further particulars and application forms (to be re- 
turned by 6th April) from the Registrar, Kingston Poly- 
technic, Penrhyn Road, Klngston-upon-Thames, Surrey, 
Tel.: 01-546 1127. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

(a) SENIOR ASSISTANT 

■ - (Branch Library) A.P. lll/IV ■ 

(previous applicants need not re-apply) 

(b) CHILDREN S LIBRARIANS 

. i 

Librarian's Scale 

The appropriate London Weighting allowance Is pay- 
able in each case. r 

Application • forms and fprther particulars from: 

??j? u 0h L ! brar L an ' Con ‘ ral Librar Y- Romford RM1 
3AR. Closing date; 4th April, 1870. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


LIBRARIANS 

Cor India (Ini Hally based ' at .Now 
Delhi) and Irak. 


Candidates nival 1 m HriH>U-hnm. 
British saHfciW preferably Univer- 
sity graduates, aged 24-*$, with a 
Lull pruiestUmal qualiliciilluu mid 
aubiUnllal experience- For the 


Indio post o enccial inlaresl In 
Hlhllpgropliy. School Libraries or 
Training work is dcijrablo. 

afary bald JCI kwS.jjOj over- 
: ollinsancfii. , /India : £1,191 
married ; A5W single Irak i £2,01 1 
married: i I.IAL mlxsielel : free 
'ftirhisltcd :i>:commr,JDiiiiQ ;■ child- 
ren allowance* ; medical scheme ; 
passages /also lor family and home 
leave); iniddaur passages Tor 
■Children. 'SuporanrUmiuio. sotuuuq 
with Iranrfer arrangemenfa for 
locnl government and other public 
services. . , 

SelecUqn by Interview and board 
In London. WHtc .'quoting F/2 
iladbu, and Ff IK'S (IkWi to suit 
Recmitmcnl Deparunenl, The 
• Hritislr Council. M Davies Street, 
London, WlY 2AA, for further 
parUctilai* and appilcHiIon fora. 
.Closing. dale for. apnUcailorii 13iU 
.April, 1910. 


VICTORIA . UNIVERSITY 
OP WELLINGTON ! . 
Now Zealand 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

The University Ovundl Invitee 
ftppllc.uiuns from qualified per^hs 
for die second CTialf of Hislutyj 
Prnfc.xii.rljl appointments may be 
mnde within ih* range SNZ7.4QO 
to SJii.Wi. with an average; o( 
SM..sOfi p.a. The salary . offered will 
be determined by iha University 
C'owKil with regard to Hie qualitl-' 
callous of the applicant and ouiaf 
relev anr clr/iioikunoef! ' ' 
Supcruijmiutiun Is available on ad 
F.S.S.U. basis nnd travel espensea 
we allowed within appdi/ied limits] 
Ininrmaliiili about cmidllions of 
appointment and application pro) 
«d«rc .cun be obtained from* the 



Application* arc inviietf 
from suiluhly qiinlifictl nnd 
experienced persons Tor the 
following vacancies: • 

SURVEYING -l.eclurer 

Cundidnics must have an 
Honour-, Degree or other 
recognised qiiulilicalioii in, 
I and Surveying, The sue-; 
lessful candidtiiti must be; 
Luimble of developing stir-, 
vcying courses and eonsull- 
ing willl rcluiod Professional: 
Orgmiisutions. Ivvpcrienec 
in L.eeUiring would ■ bc : 
desirable. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING ' 
T.eelurer 

Ciudidales musi have all 
Honours Degree and should 
be members of a Pro- 
fessional Institute. The 
successful candidate should 
bo able io lecture nr degree 
level in iwo of the follow- 
ing subjects: Soil Mecha- 
nics, Civil Engineering Con- 
struction, Engineering DruW- 
ing. , 

SALARY SCALE 
(Guyana Dollnrs) 

: Lecturer, UA 3 S6,480 x. 
S240 — $D,360 x S3UU — ■ 
SI 0,360. 

Far pcrvtitx recruited fmili over- 
bcuy tip to four full fares on 
appointment and <>u normal M-' 
mmt|iioii of conir.ict. 

Study lease alter lUwe yv*rs cots- 
secnilvc son ice. A limisiug alltnv- 


, *uy. Comrihiiiory Medic. il nnd 
Superannuation Mcftertn.*. 

IX-luilcd npjdiculi>ni« (three copies) 
giving purlicular* of qnulificulinps 
and experience, dele of birth iln($ 
name) uf three re forces should be 
Kilt to the Academic Registrar,' 
UnlvcrMij of (laynna. P.O. Uux 
N41. . Oeiirypiuivn. (hiyHiin, urtl 


l uniter j*irtirnlar.\ an ty be nb- 
laintil from ilu Aonkntie Fe#L<- 
liar. University of Ou\nt\a, The 
nitntiM Utah toihnunioii, 29 
Corkspnr Street, tendon, X.K'.l. 
kmkina: The Amlvnuulor to the 
Vailed Sl,tt«\ uf Jnier/cti, 1701 
Peimlvh atria ' AveiUte, 
\\itshfpHioti„ II C. 20004,' The 
f xertttlre Director, Auo,-iatlon of 
Uahet shies and Colleger of 
Caundtt. 151 Staler Street, OtUtWfl 
4 , Ctiimlu. 1 


Senior Urraw. 
UA 2 $9,360 


For iKW>w 
rent, up “ 

appoinimna 
tnlnaM" W 
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FRARY 

PPLEMENT 


JAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

■ ... SI 2.50 Malaysia MS44.00 

360 Sch. Netherlands 52D1-L. 

"‘“"’“.,..700 fr. New Zealand NZSI2.50 

’""516,50(3. Mail) Norway 104 Kr. 

"iiioOfA. Freight) . Portugal 400 Esc. 

5 ... 108 kr. South Africa 10 Rds. 

£E6.00 Spain 1000 Psis, 

'’V 58.00 F’rnk. Sudan £SS.OO 

76 fir. Sweden 75 Kr. 

52 D.M. Switzerland 6? fr. 

..Cedis 14.50 Turkey £TIJO.OO 

«ilnund)£5l7s.Od. U.S.A $15.50 

15 12s. 8d. tBy Air Ficight) $17.00 

*"*1*7. . , .420 Dr. Zambia Kw. 10.00 


IT.JW 

i04Rps. 

“ J080 Rial 

“ £5 17s, Od. 

£150.00 

9000 Lire 

5000 Yen 

Ksh. 100.00 

£L46 


adoa may be entered 
htalpilon agent* or 
I tee offices of The 


a0ftx,8,rue HiiKvy, ' 


b Canadian Service 
[teflO, King CJiiy. 


PSISHIRE 

SJUNTY 

IlBRARY 


nnuuN 

MffICER 6RADE 

I'Wtl 


The i ate* quoted above apply 
only in coses where exchange 
permission, if necessary, has been 
granted. 

DENMARK 

The Times Subscription Agency 
c/o Dnnsk Bladdistriburion, 
Hovedvaglsgude, 8,. Copenha- 
gen, K. 

U.S.A. 

Times Newspapers of Great 
Britain Inc., 201 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Cut cut this coupon and hand 

IT TO YOUR NEWSAGENT ; OR POST 

it to' tiir Subscription 
Manager, Tiik Timfx, Printing 
House Square, Lqnoon, E.C.4. 


Appllcallons ere Invited from 
Chartered Librarians for this 
•enlor post In a developing 
library service. 


Details end application 
forms (returnable by 1st 
April. 1970 ) Irom Geoffrey 
Smith, F.L.A., County Lib- 
rary, Clarence Street, 
Leicester, LEI 3RW. Tele- 
phone: 22012. ' Telex: 

34307. 


WPEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

■re Invited from 

Chartered Librarians 

or 

Librarians 

i*5^ally complofcd ihc Pari II examination for 


vdjomf applications should be relumed 





WMM 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

India Office Library j ! 

European Printed Books Section has a vacancy (Post Aj ; 
for a Research Assistant (Librarian) whose duties will bd 
mainly cataloguing and library enquiry work < 

Prints and Drawing Section has a vacancy (Post B) lor a 
Research Assistant whose duties will be to administer and 
catalogue the collections and to deal with relevant 
enquiries. 

Successful candidates (men or women) will be appointed 
to Grade 1 or Grade II according to ege.-quaL'Iicailons. and 
experience. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

For Poet A: Candidates (aged at least 20) must (i) hava 
passed one ol the lot I owing professional examinations ol 
the Library Association, viz the Registration Examination 
(1963 or earlier), the Part II (Final) Examination (1964 or 
subsequently), or the post-graduate Professional Examina- 
tion; or (111 hold an approved university degree, or 
diploma, in librarlanshlp. Those who hope to obtain one of 
the qualifications mentioned by September, 1970, may 
apply. Degree In an arts subjeot and a knowledge of al 
least one European language an advantage. 

For Post B: Candidates (aged at least 22) must have a 
degree, preferably In the History of Art. In addition they 
must have had relevant experience of prints, drawings, and 
photographs of oriental ana western provenance. 

8 ALARY : Research Assistant, Qrado I, Cl, 71 6 to £2,131. Research 
Assistant, Qraifo II, £034 (ai age 20)— El ,065 (at 22)— 21.333 (ai 26 or 
over on entry) . rising to St .673. tlon-oonlitbuloippanslon. 

Write to Civil Service Commission, Savlla Row, London, WIX 2AA, or 
telephone 01-734 6010, axl. 220 (aftsr 5.30 p.m. 01-734 646V 
" Ansefone " service), lor application form, quo linn 7432/70. Closing! 
dale 15 April, 1070. ^ 


LONGMAN GROUP LIMITED 

A PUBLISHING EXECUTIVE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY AND GENERAL 
PUBLISHING DIVISION 

Lonymnn wish to appoint a publishing cxcculiva to ucvelop 
their University Humanities list. Experience in 1 his or In 
some parallel area of publishing is essential : in addition 
some previous teaching cxpcricneo in a University would he 
nn advantage. 

The University Division Is based at the Company's new 
offices in Harlow, Essex, and help with accommodation can. 
in certain circumstances, bo offered. 

The seniority of this appointment will be recognised ih die 
salary and terms of service offered. 

For further details and application form plcase Wrlie to 
The Divisional Managing Director. 

Administrative Division, 

Longman Group Limited, 

Longman House, 

Burnt MUI, 

Harlow, Essex. 


mmm 

mmm 


LONG EATON URBAN 


DEPUTY C 


Longman 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 

HiOHBUR^^N/CAI- '• 
RtaulieJ for !m Sepifmbfi. IT0. ■ 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN . 

riccituc r On* n to ■ul ft U 
tferCloiWM of KboBW In W*1U 
. um 04 mala! profit MIS' ; 

■ OCM. , 

Appllajtcm Pormi, bom ColleK 
Seem* rr. Kfumomti. pos ISA.. 
cfaUM dnl« :od April, l«ia. 


COUNTY BOROUGH 
WARRINGTON 


ovoMitp * *r*t<® 


irLngu>“. hy 9m 


LIBRARIANS (GRADE IV) 
in GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Applications are invited from men 
and women for the following posts: 

London posts 

fa) Board of Trade 1 2 posts)! 

(b) Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library. S.W.] 
(2 posts). Experience in cataloguing in foreign 
languages an ud vantage. 

(c) Home Office (2 posts). 

(d) Ministry of Technology, S.W.I. i interest in library 
mechanization, und literature of xciencc and tech- 
nology, and fluency in a foreign language would be 
valuable.) 

(e) Ministry of Transport, S.E.I. (Knowledge of 
foreign langungcs an advantage.) ■ 

SALARY: £J,()35-j£I, 8]6. Stnriing salary may be above 
minimum. ' 

Posts outside London 

(i) Initially nt Royal Military College of Science. 
Shrivcnhuim, Wills. (At least 3 years’ experience in 
an academic, scientific, or special library, and 
fnmiLiarky with U.D.C. arc desirable.) 

(ii) Fire Service Technical College, Morelon-in-Marsh, 
GLos. (Married or single accommodation available.) 

(iii) Royal Radar Establishment Library, Malvern, 
Wores. 

(iv) Nature Conservancy’s Merlewood Research Station, 
Grange- over- Sands. Limes (Qualification *n 
natural science and interest in nature conservation 
would be advantageous.) 

SALARY: £930-£l.69l. Stoning salary may be above 
minimum. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Candidates must have had some prac- 
tical experience of librnrlnnship and must (a) have passed one 
of the following professional examinations of the Library 
Association, viz the Registration Examination (1963 or 
earlier), Lho Fart II (Final) examination. (1964 or sub- 
sequently), or (he Pos I -Grad u ate Professional Examination; 
or (b) have otherwise attained Associaleship of the Library 
Association ; or (c) hold an approved university degree, ar 
diploniB, in librarianship. Those who liopc to obtain one oi 
the qualiQcations mentioned by September, 1970, may apply- 
Non-con I n’bu lory pension for all posts. Good promotion 
prospects. No evening or weekend duty in most or the posts. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Smile Row, London 
WIX 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 ext. 229 (after 
5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 lv Ansufono service), for application 
form, quoting 624/70/2. Closing date 9 April, 1970. 


Petroleum Industry 

Training Board ™ ™ 


EDITOR 

Main iwporulbllllki of IHIa i>o« ore rc*ular uodiwiton of iwjaleUoii, 
bulletin* aiul itwlracu for ilw I’cimreunt Indunry, and cdEiinn and 
□roducilon of occaiicuial pubiicatbint (e.a. iratntng rccommendailoni and 
anaual tapana). In, aiidittoii. overall' re^nribiUcvli taken for coHccUan. 
: praentultoa, «nd atlecUve cjfenc ruination of tinlnlag lafomaalloa. 

Tlu primary rpqulromenl . is aipcrience in irade, («ehnicAI or Kienliflc 
journal lam. Somo latcml in InioriiMiIon aelrnce It also needed. 
CUmmeactng salary up io Z2300 p u- fonsion Scheme. 4 weeks holiday. 


• * ■•! i - 

PIssM apply by teller quoting reference 10/1 qlvFoQ bri*I details ol 
quslincailqi^ and career io : ’ 

The Bocretary, Pet/ofeum Incfuatry Training Board, 

York House, Empire Wsy, Wembley, Middlesex- 

Application foimi will be sent to ipfriipanu wl» are prlma facto suitable. 
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